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“There is only one conclusion,” remarked a gentle- 
man the other day after looking through the December 
numbers of the leading American periodicals, “and that 
is, better magazines could not be made.” And this is 
true. Of course, one only has as standards of comparison 
that which is already known, and the ideal of one’s own 
imagination, but tried by either of these, the American 
magazines are perfect. In matter, in the range of sub- 
jects, in the illustrations, in press work, and in the gen- 
eral appearance of the periodicals, a reader can simply 
not think of anything better. More than that, if these 
magazines had not educated us to the point where we 
are able to appreciate their work, we should still be 
ignorant of what could be done. It is not to be sup- 
posed that as they come to us to-day—a feast for the 
mind and the eye alike—they are the product of the 
brains of any one man. It is only through the sugges- 
tions of many men, altered, improved, and corrected by 
others, that the magazine, as we understand it in this 
country, has been evolved. In England the forces 
which were at work produced the Review, and brought 
it toa point of development beyond which it cannot, 
apparently, go. We say “apparently,” because Black- 
woods and the great quarterlies are not one whit 
better to-day than they were thirty years ago. If any- 
thing, they are not as good. But during that thirty years 
the popular magazine has grown and developed in this 
country in a manner almost phenomenal, and to-day it 
may be unhesitatingly said that the magazines of Amer- 
ica lead the world in their own field. 





There is a bridge near Geneva, Switzerland, which will 
always be connected with the history of American liter- 
ature. Standing upon it one day in 1869, Dr. Holland 
proposed to his friend Mr. Roswell Smith to found 
Scribner’s Monthly, now The Century Magazine. The 
proposition grew out of an offer made by the late Mr. 
Charles Scribner to Dr. Holland that the author of 
Timothy Titcomb’s Letters should take the editorship 
of Hours at Home. This Dr. Holland did not care 
to do, but preferred to start a new magazine, and it was 
in 1870 that the new periodical first saw the light. Dr. 
Holland was the editor and Mr. Roswell Smith the bus- 
iness manager. The publishing house of Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. was a part owner in the venture, a controlling 
interest being held by Dr. Holland and Mr. Roswell 
Smith. From the first there was a determined attempt 
made to escape from known methods of conducting such 
a publication, and to find new fields of thought. Nor 
was this particularly difficult. This American life, so full 
of rapid changes, offered many chances for the best lit- 
erary work, and no one magazine could cover them all. 
The time had come when there was room for a publi- 
cation which would bring out features of it hitherto un- 
touched. It was believed by the men who started the 


new magazine that advances could be made in many 
ways, and that the possibilities in magazine making had 
not yet been exhausted. So they floated their ship and 
sailed off bravely into the uncertain sea of literature, 
their faith firm in the success of the new idea. 





The new magazine was particularly fortunate in its 
editor. Josiah Gilbert Holland was a graduate of that 
school of poverty which seems to be almost a feature of 
American life. His father was a factory employee, and 
the boy picked up an education as best he could. Like 
so many other men who have made their mark, he 
taught school for some years and finally began the 
study of medicine. While acquiring a profession hé 
supported himself, Going any work that turned up. 
In 1844 he graduated from the Berkshire Medical 
College, and in partnership with Dr. Bailey settled in 
1845 in Springfield, Mass., where the two young men 
began that doleful waiting for patients which is the lot 
of so many young physicians. But Dr. Holland never 
loved medicine, and he had in him that creative imag- 
ination which forces a man to write. During his leisure 
hours, of which he had many, he began working for mag- 
azines and succeeded in getting some of his articles 
accepted by the old Knickerbocker Magazine. In 1848 
he finally abandoned medicine and went to Vicksburg, 
Va., as superintendent of.schools. The following year 
he returned to Springfield and took a place as assistant 
editor of the Republican, Mr. Bowles and himself con- 
stituting the entire staff. He had found his true voca- 
tion at last, for Dr. Holland was always a journalist. It 
was while he was on the Republican that he began writ- 
ing novels, and the Timothy Titcomb Letters were first 
published in that paper. In 1867 he sold out his quar- 
ter interest in the Republican, and three years later, with 
the gentlemen above named, started Scribner’s Monthly, 
which he edited until his death in October, 1881. 


The first great departure made by the new periodical 
from the traditional magazine in this country was aban- 
doning the republication of English serials. This prac- 
tice had grown up, partly from a belief, for some curious 
reason, that the English could alone write novels, partly 
from the brilliant array of writers which made the Early 
Victorian Age that of the English novel’s greatest devel- 
opment, and partly from the lack of American novelists. 
But the outburst of mental energy which followed the 
Civil War made itself felt in fiction, and American wri- 
ters began to develop. Dr. Holland himself, Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Bret Harte, Edward Everett Hale, Miss 
Trafton, Frances Hodgson Burnett, W. D. Howells, 
Edward Eggleston, and Mr. Boyesen were among those 
who furnished continued stories for the monthly. The 
success of the new departure was immediate. The pub- 
lic liked the American flavor of the American novels, 
and found out how rich in romance the American life 
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really is. The short stories, too, attained a wide popu- 
larity. Surly Tim by Mrs. Burnett, Hulda the Help 
by Edward Eggleston, and some of Cable’s work, partic- 
ularly his exquisitely beautiful Madame Delphine, were 
read and re-read by thousands. 


The poverty and struggle of his early life and the 
effect of the journalistic training upon his character 
brought Dr. Holland very close to the people. His 
sympathy with them, his appreciation of their needs, his 
thorough understanding-of the trials which afflict them, 
are shown very fully in his books. But the man who 
could write popular books was the man of all others to 
conduct a popular magazine. He knew what would suit 
the people, and he gave it tothem. When to this shrewd 
touch upon the public pulse was added the enterprise 
born of newspaper training, the new magazine was bound 
to grow in favor. It is to be remarked that there has 
always been a suggestion of the newspaper about Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly and its successor, the Century. Enlarged 
newspaper methods have always shown themselves in the 
publications, not only in the choice of subjects and in 
the style of treatment, but in the way in which the arti- 
cles have been planned out and procured. 


In the illustrating of the magazine the conductors 
saw a great field for improvement. In 1870 engravings 
always meant engravings on steel. Those on wood were 
contemptuously called “ cuts,” and were conventional to 
the last degree. The method in vogue was for a middle 
man to transfer the work of the artist to the surface of 
the wooden block, which was then cut by the engraver. 
But no middle man that ever lived, however talented he 
might be, was able to reproduce the individuality of the 
artist who drew the picture. In fact at that time draw- 
ing for the wood engraver was thought beneath the dig- 
nity of the artist. Asa result of these various causes 
the illustrations to be found in magazines or books were 
very poor. Scribner’s Monthly, with Mr. A. W. Drake 
at the head of its art department, changed all this. 
Taking the pictures as they came from the artist, photo- 
graphs were made upon the wooden blocks. These were 
given to the engraver with directions to cut what he saw 
before him, not what he supposed ought to be there. 
The conventional lines for water or foliage were to be 
abandoned, and the work of the artist, his very tricks of 
painting, were to be reproduced if possible. The en- 
gravers, who had long suffered from the tyranny of the 
middleman’s conventional methods, were equal to the 
task set before them, and the so-called American School 
of Engraving was born. In the criticism by the Satur- 
day Review of the new work, that paper said: “ The 
guiding principle which may be said to characterize all 
the work of the school springs out of a single desire to 
preserve the character of the original drawing.” To 
this it added the following high praise: “The impartial 
critic who is asked where the best woodcuts are pro- 
duced has, we fear, but one answer possible—neither in 
England, Germany nor France, but in America.” 


The new style of illustrations was not, curiously 
enough, popular at first. People had been so educated 
into believing that the old conventional methods were 
the only ones, that they were unable to see the excel- 
lence of the new work. It was not long, however, before 
the beauty, the originality, the individuality consequent 
upon the innovation made themselves felt, and the 
American school grew in favor with the public. Such 


work as the reproduction on wood of Joan of Arc by 
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Bastien Lepage could neither be disputed nor argued 
down. Nor did the change tend to injure the engraver. 
The constant demand upon him for new effects stimu- 
lated him to new efforts and enabled him to introduce 
new methods of work. From a mechanic, as the en- 
graver on wood was necessarily under the old system, he 
has become an artist in the truest sense of the word. 
But the efforts of the new magazine in the cause of art 
were not confined to improvements in wood engraving. 
It devoted a large portion of its space to papers upon 
art topics, illustrating them with reproductions of the 
paintings. Among them were the articles by James 
Jackson Jarves upon American Museums of Art, by 
Mr. Scudder on William Blake, Painter and Poet, by 
Clarence Cook on Leonardo da Vinci. The famous 
Tile Club articles were an education in art for all who 
saw them, and those upon Decorative Art and Church 
Decoration were exceedingly popular. 





A word as to the methods pursued by the magazine 
in getting its illustrations is in order. The Century 
never had engravers on salary. The superintendents of 
the Art Department, when they receive an article for 
illustration, send for one or more artists who they 
think can handle the subjects properly. These gentle- 
men draw the pictures and return the manuscript. En- 
gravers are then called in, and blocks with the illustra- 
tions photographed upon them are given to them. 
When the work is finished the blocks with two or three 
proofs of each are returned, and the engravers are paid 
for their work. The choice of artists and engravers is 
made with direct reference to the kind of work wanted. 


In hailing the advent of the school of American 
humorists and in giving them a place in its pages, Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly demonstrated once for all its popular 
character. That anything funny should appear in a 
magazine except in the shape of short paragraphs had 
been unheard of. But Mrs. Dodge’s Miss Moloney 
on the Chinese Question, the Back-Log Studies of 
Charles Dudley Warner, with their deliciously quaint 
humor, Rudder Grange by Frank R. Stockton, and 
Uncle Remus by Joel Chandler Harris, became house- 
hold words in this country, and the fact that people 
who read magazines wanted a reasonable share of 
amusement was proved. The benefit to writers was 
very great. Before the advent of this magazine, men and 
women who had the great gift of humor had generally 
written for newspapers. Their work had been short and 
ephemeral, owing to its topical character. Of course 
there were exceptions to this rule, of which the most 
noted was probably Cozzens in his Sparrowgrass Papers. 
To those humorists who wrote books there were no op- 
portunities for preliminary publication open. With the 
advance in this direction made by the Monthly, an op- 
portunity for better work was given to the humorous 
writers, of which they were not slow to take advantage. 
The range of topics covered by Scribner’s Monthly dur- 
ing its eleven years of life is too long to recapitulate 
here. Enough to say that in all departments it has kept 
up to the high standard taken by it at the first. 





For business reasons it was determined in 1881 that 
the magazine should change its name. The one chosen, 
The Century, was announced, and arrangements were 
made by which all connection between the magazine 
and the publishing house whose name it had so long 
borne were ended. In October of that year the first 
number of The Century was issued, only a few short 
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days before the death of Dr. Holland. The new editor, 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, who had been Dr. Holland’s 
associate from the beginning, took charge of the maga- 
zine. Since the change of name the Century has gone 
on successfully. To this bare statement of fact it is 
difficult to add anything, because in any prosperous busi- 
ness career there are few striking points upon which a 
writer can dwell. To compare one thing with another, 
that career is of interest which is like a mountainous 
country, in that the alternations of success and failure 
resemble the changes from hill to valley. The circula- 
tion has increased from one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand to two hundred and twenty-five, the latter number 
fairly representing the year’s average. Three achieve- 
ments during the seven years stand out prominently. 
The War Papers created in this country the greatest in- 
terest ever felt in any series of articles published in a 
magazine. Written as they were by men who had taken 
part in the’battles they described, and read by thousands 
who if they had not fought had those near to them who 
had gone through the conflict, they were of absorbing 
interest. In gathering them together the Century ren 
dered a service to the future historian which was of in- 
calculable value. Out of the War Papers grew naturally 
the life of the great -War President. To this generation 
Abraham Lincoln stands as the representative of the 
country. In his weary life, so full of anxiety, trial and 
patient belief, no less than in his tragic death, Americans 
find realized for them the very genius of the land they 
love. In the struggle now going on between the people 
and the autocrat, the Century found in Russia its third 
great opportunity. Mr. George Kennan’s work in Sibe- 
ria is speaking for itself in the pages of the magazine. 





As the years have rolled by since that conversation be- 
tween Dr. Holland and Mr. Roswell Smith on the little 
bridge near Geneva, a great literary enterprise has grown 
and prospered. At present the stock in the Century 
Company is held by Mr. Roswell Smith and by the heads 
of departments. Under this arrangerment every stock- 
holder is directly interested in the work of the company, 
and contributes to its success his best efforts. A maga- 
zine like the Century is a part of the literature of the 
country in which it is published, and the community at 
large is interested in its success. That the same wise 
policy will be pursued in the future as in the past may 
be assumed, and that new triumphs of enterprise, new 
efforts for the benefit of the reader, new struggles for 
greater excellence will be noted in its pages may be be- 
believed. The educational work done by the magazines 
in this country—work that is only possible for magazines 
of a popular character—has been and is of enormous 
advantage to us as a nation, and of the credit for doing 
this the Century deserves and will receive its due share. 


The personality of the men and women who make the 
Century publications what they are is of interest. The 
president of the company is Mr. Roswell Smith, who was 
the first business manager. With him in the business 
office are Mr. Frank H. Scott, treasurer; Mr. Charles 
F. Chichester, assistant treasurer; and Mr. William W. 
Ellsworth, secretary. The editor of the Century is Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder; the associate editor, Mr. R. U. 
Johnson, and their assistants Mr. C. C. Buell, Mr. L. 
Frank Tooker, and Mr. William Carey. Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge is supreme over St. Nicholas, assisted by 
Mr. W. F. Clarke, Mr. Tudor Jenks, and Mr. S. A. Chapin. 
The editor in chief of the Dictionary —a work in the 
preparation of which the company has been engaged 
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for the past eight years—is Prof. Wm. D. Whitney of 
Yale, and the managing editor is Mr. Benjamin Smith. 
Mr. A. W. Drake is the superintendent of the Art De- 
partment, and Mr. W. L. Fraser the manager. The 
Book Department is controlled by Mr. B. W. Bond, and 
that of the Hymn books by Mr. J. R. Beecroft. The 
Century’s publications are printed by Mr. Theodore De 
Vinne, with Mr. T. Hamilton foreman of his press room. 





The Century Company are also the publishers of St. 
Nicholas, a magazine which was the first to show. us 
what could be done in the way of literature for children. 
It was started in 1873 under the editorial control of 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, and was a success from the 
very first. To it were brought the same artistic ideas 
that made Scribner’s Monthly a delight to older minds, 
and for its benefit the pens of the ablest writers were 
enlisted. In comparison with the books which were 
printed for children thirty or forty years ago St. Nicho- 
las is a revelation. It is full of fun, adventure, and life; 
it is equally far from the goody-goody boy and the 
youthful burglar. It is healthy in the best and truest 
meaning of the word and it is popular. Among those 
who have written for it are Mrs. Dodge, whose “ Hans 
Brinker” is a classic; Frank R. Stockton, Miss Alcott, 
Rossiter Johnson, Susan Coolidge, Julian Hawthorne, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Lucretia P. Hale, William O. 
Stoddard, Dr. Oswald, and Edward Eggleston. The 
best artists have drawn for its pages. Richard A. 
Proctor has written scientific articles for it, and Mrs. 
Oliphant has contributed papers upon Windsor Castle. 
The Story of the Northern Myths gave Mr. Baldwin an 
opportunity of telling the legendary tales of the country 
which Dr. Hayes described. The Agassiz Association 
started thousands of children to studying nature for 
themselves, and their reports are among the most inter- 


“Few readers of American Magazines,” said a pub- 
lisher the other day to Mr. Bock, the literary gossiper of 
the Graphic, “know what it costs to produce even a 
single issue of one of the great monthly periodicals 
which now stand at the head of publications of their 
class the world over. The illustrations for the Century 
and Harper’s Magazine cost on an average of about 
$5,000 per month, but with these two established mag- 
azines the cost is rather diminishing than increasing, as 
both are using the ‘ process engraving’ more and more. 
With Scribner’s, on the cther hand, large sums of money 
are being expended upon the engravings, as this young 
periodical seems to be determined to equal its older 
contemporaries at no matter what cost. A careful esti- 
mate of the money spent in illustrating the Christmas 
numbers of Harper’s and Scribner’s puts the sum at 
$7,000 each, as both magazines contain about seventy 
pictures, the average being $100 for engraving. Many 
of the full-page ‘blocks’ cost $300 each, and some of 
the half-page illustrations, which readers often pass by 
unnoticed, cost from $200 to $250 each. These prices 
are easily accounted for when it is remembered that 
men like J. Alden Weir, Elihu Vedder, Will H. Low, A. 
B. Frost, receive from $100 to $150 a drawing. Ten 
years ago the highest price paid for the same work was 
$50 a drawing for a full-page illustration. To come to 
the literary matter: The expense for articles and stories, 
a large proportion of which are prepared to order, costs 
on an average $25 a printed page, and I have known 
$100 a page to be demanded. The ‘fixed charges’ on 
the large magazines for literary and artistic matter alone 
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is therefore from $8,050 to $10,000 a month, enough to 
eat up the profits on 100,000 copies.” 


Reading and reflecting on the wonderful development 


_ Of certain special features of periodical literature, the 


subject in its entirety as related to this country is a 
wonder. Statistics on this topic are never dry. And 
here are some reliable ones. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
have now for more than twenty years made reports on 
the actual issue of American newspapers and magazines. 
The figures of this firm are honest, thorough, and to be 
relied upon. The periodical publications now issued in 
the United States and Canada are found to be divided 
as follows: Daily, 1,512; tri-weekly, 50; semi-weekly, 
194; weekly, 12,322; bi-weekly, 67; semi-monthly, 239; 
monthly, 1,792; bi-monthly, 25; quarterly, 109; making 
a total of 16,310. When credited to the States in which 
they are published, the geographical distribution of 
these periodicals is shown to be: New York, 1,636; 
Pennsylvania, 1,169; Illinois, 1,157; Ohio, 940; Kansas, 
807; Iowa, 787; Dominion of Canada, 755; Missouri, 
674; the Territories, 661; Michigan, 632; Massachu- 
setts, 614; Indiana, 612; Nebraska, 521; Wisconsin, 
484; Texas, 468; California, 463; Minnesota, 371; 
New Jersey, 297; Georgia, 242; Tennessee, 227; Ken- 
tucky, 222; Virginia, 217; Colorado, 215; North Caro- 
lina, 194; Arkansas, 181; Maryland, 180; Connecticut, 
173; Alabama, 167; Maine, 155; Louisiana, 142; Mis- 
sissippi, 139; West Virginia, 138; Florida, 121; New 
Hampshire, 107; Oregon, 105, South Carolina, ror; 
Vermont, 69; District of Columbia, 54; Rhode Island, 
52; Delaware, 34; Nevada, 27. 


From the facts which have thus been gathered it is 
determined that out of the 16,310 publications issued, 
11,511, or more than two-thirds of the whole, do not is- 
sue so many as a thousand copies each. A careful com- 
pilation of the circulation ratings of the 16,310 publica- 
tions, as given in the American Newspaper Directory, 
shows the sum of the number of copies issued by each 
of the 16,310 publications in a single issue to be 29,830,- 
500 copies, of which 16,921,750 copies are the issues of 
the weekly papers for a single week, and 4,749,500 of 
the daily press for a single day. The same compilation 
carried further shows that the 84 papers which are rated 
as printing more than fifty thousand copies each, each 
issue, have a total output of 7,050,000 copies; that 
7,695,000 issues may be obtained by using the 434 ad- 
ditional publications which are® rated between ten and 
fifty thousand copies each issue; and that a third class 
of publications, rated between two and ten thousand, 
numbers 2,175 papers and has a total output of 7,355,- 
ooo copies for a single issue: thus leaving for a fourth 
and last class 13,617 papers, of which each one issues 
from one hundred to two thousand copies, the whole 
having a total output of only 7,730,500 copies. 

The total editions of newspapers issued in each State 
and in Canada is found to be as follows: New York, 
7,653,750 copies, each issue; Pennsylvania, 3,303,750; 
Illinois, 2,367,500; Ohio, 2,051,250; Massachusetts, 
1,958,500; Canada, 1,292,500; Missouri, 1,104,500; 
Maine, 995,750; Michigan, 775,500; Iowa, 659,750; 
Indiana, 640,000; California, 602,750; Wisconsin, 532,- 
500; Kansas, 478,000; Minnesota, 466,250; Kentucky, 
427,000; Texas, 398,500; Territories, 349,000; Ne- 
braska, 345,750; Georgia, 339,000; Connecticut, 315,- 
500; New Jersey, 314,750; Maryland, 292,500; Tennes- 
see, 279,000; District of Columbia, 228,250; Virginia, 
188,250; Colorado, 148,750; Louisiana, 141,750; New 
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Hampshire, 137,250; Vermont, 126,000; North Caro- 
lina, 120,250; Rhode Island, 116,250; Alabama, 112,- 
000; Oregon, 110,500; Arkansas, 104,750; West Vir- 
ginia, 90,000; South Carolina, 82,500; Florida, 66,250; 
Mississippi, 63,500; Delaware, 39,750; Nevada, 11,250; 
total, 29,830,500. The average circulations of the peri- 
odicals issued in each geographical division is found to 
“be: Alabama, 670; Arkansas, 578; California, 1,301; 
Colorado, 691; Connecticut, 1,823; Delaware, 1,169; 
District of Columbia, 4,226; Florida, 547; Georgia, 
1,400; Illinois, 2,046 ; Indiana, 1,045 ; Iowa, 838; Kansas, 
592; Kentucky, 1,923; Louisiana, 998; Maine, 6,424; 
Maryland, 1,625; Massachusetts, 3,189; Michigan, 
1,227; Minnesota, 1,256; Mississippi, 456; Missouri, 
1,639; Nebraska, 663; Nevada, 416; New Hampshire, 
1,282; New Jersey, 1,059; New York, 4,685; North 
Carolina, 619; Ohio, 2,182; Oregon, 1,052; Pennsyl- 
vania, 2,826; Rhode Island, 2,235; South Carolina, 816; 
Tennessee, 1,229; Texas, 851; Vermont, 1,826; Vir- 
ginia, 867; West Virginia, 652; Wisconsin, 1,100; Ter- 
ritories, 527; and Canada, 1,711. 


The number of publications having circulations exceed- 
ing 25,000 copies is only 168, and these are distributed 
as follows: New York, 66; Pennsylvania, 21; Ohio, 15; 
Massachusetts, 13; Illinois, 11; Maine, 11; Canada, 6; 
Michigan, 4; California, 3; Missouri, 3; District of 
Columbia, 2; Kentucky, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Connecticut, 
1; Georgia, 1; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 1; Minnesota, 1; 
Nebraska, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey. 1; Ver- 
mont, 1. Nevada is credited with no paper issuing so 
many as 2,000 copies. Mississippi fails to get credit for 
a paper issuing 4,000 copies. Florida and North Caro- 
lina are without any paper credited with issuing so many 
as 5,000 copies. In neither Arkansas, Delaware, West 
Virginia or any of the Territories is a paper credited 
with so many as 7,500 copies. Neither Kansas nor 
South Carolina gets credit for so many as 10,000 copies: 
or Colorado or Virginia for so many as 12,500. Oregon 
and Tennessee each issue a single publication credited 
with more than 20,000 readers, and Maryland, Rhode 
Island and Texas have one publication each credited 
with issuing more than 22,500 copies. Although the 
average edition of daily papers is more than three thou- 
sand (3,141), only 313 dailies are rated above 3,000 and 
1,199 are rated below; 660 dailies are rated as issuing 
less than a thousand copies and 259 as having not to 
exceed 500 regular issues. No tri-weekly publication 
in the United States is credited with 2,500 subscribers. 


Considerable excitement prevails in Vienna over the 
appearance of a new daily newspaper. The Schwarz- 
Geld (Black and Yellow), whose title, suggesting the 
national flag, conveys the principles of the paper, which 
is to be the organ of the Ancient-Austrian party. The 
ostensible editor is the Count Auersperg, a member of 
the Chamber of Lords, but it is a well-known fact that 
the power behind the throne is, in this case, the throne 
itself, and that the Schwarz-Geld is in reality edited 
by the Arch Duke Rudolph, Prince Imperial of Austria- 
Hungary. Strong and spirited editorials on the troubled 
and uncertain state of Europe and the causes therefor, 
including even the present difficulties between Prussia 
and Austria, have already appeared and are devoured 
with the utmost curiosity as indicative of the methods 
of a paper and the conduct of a party under the direct 
management of the man who will one day be Emperor. 


Although the discussion of Robert Elsmere has come 
to be an unholy horror, this summary of the situation 
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of Elsmere by Robert G. Ingersoll is in striking con- 
trast to the ludicrous flounderings of the clericals: 

‘*A good man, living in England, drawing a certain salary for 
reading certain prayers on stated occasions, for making a few re- 
marks on the subject of religion, putting on clothes of a certain cut, 
wearing a gown with certain frills and flounces starched in an or- 
thodox manner, and then looking about him at the suffering and 
agony of the world, would not feel satisfied that he was doing any- 
thing of value for the human race. In the first place, he would de- 
plore his own weakness, his own poverty, his inability to help his 
fellow-men. He would long every moment for wealth, that he 
might feed the hungry and clothe the naked—for knowledge, for 
miraculous power, that he might heal the sick and the lame, and 
that he might give to the deformed the beauty of proportion. He 
would begin to wonder how a being of infinite goodness and infinite 
power could allow his children to die, to suffer, to be deformed by 
necessity, by poverty, to be tempted beyond resistance; how he 
could allow the few to live in luxury and the many in poverty and 
want, and the more he wondered the more useless and ironical would 
seem to himself his sermons and his prayers. Such aman is driven 
to the conclusion that religion accomplishes but little—that it creates 
as much want as it alleviates, and that it burdens the world with 
parasites. Such a man would be forced to think of the millions 
wasted in superstition. In other words, the inadequacy, the useless- 
ness of religion would be forced upon his mind. He would ask 
himself the question ; ‘ Is it possible that this is a divine institution? 
Is this all that man can do with the assistance of God? Is this the 
best?’ The moment a man reaches the point where he asks himself 
this question he has ceased to be an orthodox Christian. It will not 
do to say that in some other world justice will be done. If God 
allows injustice to triumph here, why not there? Robert Elsmere 
stands in the dawn of philosophy. There is hardly light enough for 
him to see clearly ; but there is so much light that the stars in the 
night of superstition are obscured.” 





In Relics and Impressions, Studies, Silhouettes, and 
Sketches, the Count d’Osmond has given the world, and 
especially Paris, a series of pictures sufficiently interes- 
ting to excuse the somewhat exuberant title of the book. 
The Count d’Osmond is one of the flowers of the French 
Noblesse—a man of brilliant mind and extensive culture, 
musical critic, author and, in the widest sense of the 
word, artist. His Relics and Impressions include re- 
miniscences of his own childhood, full of romantic and 
historical interest; interviews with many illustrious men 
of letters; notes on Chopin, Wagner, Liszt, Meyerbeer, 
Thomas and many other musical artists; several chap- 
ters devoted to distinguished women—notably La 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, the Filia Dolorosa of the Revo- 
lution—whose tragic figure here appears in a new and 
yet more pathetic shadow; and in all the reader is given 
delightful glimpses into the lives and hearts of these 
great men and women, whose personality is handled 
with the touch of the artist and the taste of the gentle- 
man. Alexandre Dumas has written the preface to this 
delightful book—a preface which is a graceful tribute of 
affection and admiration to the author, a skit at the 
snobbishness of la belle France of to-day, and a literary 
treat in itself—which is quoted in full by the Figaro. 
It contains a number of axioms and bon-mots, and in ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the honor Osmond has 
added to an already illustrious name, the Maitre says: 
“You have realized two of my ideals—for, first of all, 
give me the man who can make a name for himself, 
and then the man who knows how to take care of a 
name left him by his accomplished ancestors! ” 





Maurice Thompson in The Independent gives this 
“ provincial view,” as he terms it, of the attitude of the 
periodical to the query: “ What is it that the literature of 
American fiction most needs?”’ Our magazines, as Mr. 
Howells says, “are now the real avenues to the public; ” 
and they are wholly controlled by metropolitan tastes, 
prejudices, local accidents and vogues. The editor has 
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learned to like olives, and so he gives olives to every- 
body, forgetting, or not knowing, that meat and bread 
and butter have not disappeared merely because the 
olives have been introduced. There is no more signifi- 
cant fact in American life than the sturdy firmness of 
fibre in the public judgment which has refused to accept 
Mr. James as a representative American novelist, despite 
the persistent efforts of the editors. Mr. Howells, in 
espousing the cause of Mr. James, wins our sympathy, 
which, apart from the claim of realism, Mr. James has 
had from the first. But the question raised in Mr. 
Howells’s plea for Mr. James’s supremacy in fiction is 
quite unaffected by personal sympathy; it is a question 
affecting the whole future of American art. Therefore, 
answering here the inquiry, the literature of American 
fiction needs two things, persistent patriotism and sturdy 
resistance of the metropolitan spirit, neither of which 
appears in Mr. James’s writings. We hear too much 
about “skill” and “neatness” and “adroitness” and 
“style” and “subtleness” and “touch” in connection 
with fiction, and too little about originality, force of 
situation, heroic purpose—too little about the possibili- 
ties of our American civilization and the inherent values 
of our American social life.” 


A well-known Society woman writes to the N. Y. 
World apropos of Amélie Rives Chanler’s six sonnets: 


“It is certainly one of the most curious poems a woman ever 
wrote. From a literary point of view I have nothing to say except 
that I don’t consider it finished work—just try to read it aloud and 
you will see what I mean. But from the social, the personal side 
it is very queer indeed. I never knew before that Christ was sup- 
posed to die for men alone. I thought we had as much claim to 
salvation as the other sex, and for my part I am not at all willing 
that Mrs. Chandler cr any other woman—or man either, for that 
matter—should suffer to relieve me of my sorrows. With all due 
gratitude for her kind intentions I prefer to look after myself. 
Women do have a hard time of it. I think they suffer doubly, first 
as individuals and then as women, and every good woman’s heart 
yearns over the bitter sorrows of the sex; but do you know, I don’t 
at all like to be talked to like this—listen 

* O hearts forsaken, hearts forlorn, oppressed, 
My arms are strong, my breast is warm and true ; 
Here is sweet love, if love ye never knew ; 
Here dear, unquestioning sympathy, here rest. 
Tired birds of broken wing, make here your nest-— 
Come to me, come, queen, beggar, vile or pure.’ 

“* Now, really, this is too much. Why should we goto Mrs, 
Chanler for comfort, I should like to know? Here is a young 
woman who has written a shilling thriller which has had a great 
noise made about it, principally because it is accused of being very 
improper, and on the strength of this she sets herself up as our sex’s 
savior and comforter. I don’t doubt that her arms are strong— 
and pretty, too, I am told—and her breast is very probably warm 
and true, but I see no reason for her inviting me intothem. The 
whole thing is audaciously amusing beyond expression. It is so 
young! It seems very funny to elderly women like myself, who 
are used to extending our sympathies to the girls in their love 
troubles, and letting them cry out their woes on our friendly shoul- 
ders, to be invited to repose on the bosom of this young thing while 
she looks loftily up to heaven over our heads and offers to vicari- 
ously suffer for us. I would be resentful if I were not old enough 
to understand and laugh leniently at the divinely unconscious ego- 
tism of youth. Dear girl! I am sure she meant all she said, and 
wrote that in a warm glow of condescending emotion, and yet I have 
been told that Mrs. Chanler has been known in her girlhood to be 
greatly lacking in consideration for the feelings of other girls. Sev- 
eral of her less fortunate sisters have been heard to complain of 
some very ruthless incivility from this ardent young female savior.” 


Hector Malot’s last novel, Mondaine, has proved a 
great success in Paris, and received the most flattering 
notices from the French press. The Figaro classes it 
among Malot’s best efforts, but although a pure, healthy 
and exquisitely written study of one phase and one 
figure in Parisian life—the parvenu—the story depends 
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almost entirely upon a side issue in the plot for artistic 
merit. The reader finds himself, as usual, most at home 
with the author when the subject under treatment is the 
struggle of youth and virtue in the midst of poverty. 
Had the novel been called La Jeune Artiste, instead 
of Mondaine, its title would have been more to the 
point. Malot writes of Parisian life with a purposely 
superficial pen; he glances unseeingly over all its 
naughty details, which form the motive power in the 
works of his contemporaries; he ignores the intrigue, 
snubs a femme trompeuse and leaves the menage a trois 
severely alone. In this respect he stands apart from 
nearly all the other French novelists, and writes a book 
which can be translated, almost word for word, into our 
less audacious tongue. His face, like his books, com- 
bines strength and tenderness: he has large, rather sad 
eyes, under a thoughtful brow, but his full beard and 
long mustache conceal a mouth which one rather be- 
lieves would be fine. His best known work is Sans 
Famille, an exquisite portrait of child life, as tender and 
sweet as Little Lord Fauntleroy, infinitely stronger 
and more pathetic, and which has been crowned not only 
by the French Academy but by the appreciation of the 
whole reading world of two continents. 


The N. Y. Tribune is of the opinion that while the 
Countess Eve is a book of singular power and beauty “ it 
is not a book for all readers.” And for this reason: 
“There are subjects the intellectual apprehension of 
which is not a question of culture, but of constitution. 
There are some ears incapable of distinguishing those 
extremely rapid air-wave vibrations which constitute the 
highest notes. Even to the strongest eyes the violet 
ray in the spectrum conveys only the impression of 
darkness. The analogy holds with mental capabilities 
also. To some intelligences the conception of a supra- 
sensuous world—an ‘unseen universe’—in which 
thoughts and passions and evil and good acts may per- 
haps take on form and become in their turn influences 
reacting, beneficially or mal-efficiently, on mankind— 
has always been not merely easy, but natural. Nor has 
this class of minds at any time been a narrow one. In 
all ages it has furnished a philosophy, a theory of life 
and its significance, which has seemed reasonable enough 
to be preferred by numbers to the esoteric doctrines 
commonly given forth. In those periods when the mys- 
teries of the Christian religion were most deeply pon- 
dered, and when, more than at any time before or since, 
men were so moved by religious emotions as to translate 
faith into action and live their creed daily, what came to 
be called mysticism attracted and controlled many of 
the purest and noblest souls. To all such as are rooted 
in modern materialism Mr. Shorthouse’s story will be as 
‘caviare to the general.’ They will see in it no more 
than a fantastic, mystified, cloudy imagination, having 
nothing in touch with the ‘practical,’ violating all the 
principles of realistic art, introducing phantoms and im- 
possible ‘principalities and powers,’ and, in short, too 
vaporous and fanciful to be received seriously.” 


Nym Crinkle, in one of his able and interesting papers 
on the live literary problems of the day, writes: “It is a 
very old saying that every person capable of expressing 
himself well can write one good book. ‘That is to say, 
in other words, that the individual character—the secret 
ego of every person—has a specific charm if we can only 
get at it. And it may ultimately become a reasonable 
question in life if it be not better for every man and 
woman in the community to write one good book and 
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stop, than for a comparatively small proportion of the 
community to keep on writing uninteresting books for- 
ever. It is doubtful if any previous age so clearly rec- 
ognized the superior advantages of literature as a safety- 
valve as does ours, and certainly no country so readily 
and so constantly transmutes destructive doctrines, 
undisciplined emotions and ferocious enthusiasm into 
harmless verbal vapor. Innumerable destructive agen- 
cies that in olden times ended in suicide, in war and in 
interminable misery, now ascend the conducting rods of 
the publishers and escape into the clouds. We have got 
to consider the book, sooner or later, not alone as the 
expression but as the relief of the individual.” 


Emile Zola has written the preface to Morasse—a 
volume compiled by the editors of the principal news- 
papers of Paris—all of whom contribute anecdotes, ex- 
periences, and souvenirs of their professional lives. Zola 
devotes himself entirely to the consideration of journal- 
ism, and apropos of the oft-mooted question as to whether 
a newspaper training is of advantage or disadvantage to 
the man who aspires to become a great writer, the 
“Prince of Filth” gives the following decided views of 
interest and importance to young writers: 

‘* Every time a young man appeals to me for advice on this sub- 
ject, I urge him to rush immediately into the thick of the literary bat- 
tle—into journalism—in the sense of newspaper work proper. There 
is nothing which so successfully decides the ability of a writer as the 
daily conflict of the press. Here he willlearn of men and things, 
and how to tell others aboutthem. Here he will find the stimulus of 
competition. Here he will learn to buckle on his armor and stand 
his ground, And in defiance of the daily assertion that newspaper 
work is death to literary inspiration, I affirm that, if the inspiration 
exist, it will in time formulate itself into the voice which must be 
heard, and it will be just as forceful after the training of newspaper 
work, which is the apprenticeship of literature, which teaches a man, 
by sheer force of daily habit, where to choose his word, by which 
end to seize his idea, and the inestimably valuable lesson of convey- 
ing that idea in the fewest possible words. The habit of scratch- 
ing off articles on the corner of a table in hot haste neither spoils 
the style nor perverts the idea. On the contrary, ‘style’ is born 
like the color of the eyes; and newspaper work, rapid, fanciful, 
exacting, makes the mind supple and the pen ready. If one falls 
in this battlefield, it is because he has not strength to stand. 
The man who is fitted for his work will come, unscathed, out of 
this trial by fire and demonstrate the survival of the fittest.” 





Vizetelly, the publisher of the English editions of 
Zola’s books, has addressed a letter to Sir A. K. Ste- 
phenson, Solicitor of the Treasury, regarding the suit 
brought against him by the British Government. The 
following is an extract: “As the Treasury, after a lapse 
of four years since the first appearance of the transla- 
tions of M. Zola’s novels, has taken upon itself the 
prosecution instituted for the suppression of these books, 
I beg leave to submit to your notice some hundreds of 
extracts, chiefly from English classics, and to ask you if, 
in the event of M. Zola’s novels being pronounced 
‘ obscene libels,’ publishers will be allowed to continue 
issuing, in their present form, the plays of Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and other odd dram- 
atists; and the works of Defoe, Dryden, Swift, Prior, 
Sterne, Fielding, Smollett and a score of other writers, 
all containing passages far more objectionable than any 
that can be picked out from the Zola translations.” 


It is a somewhat curious idea that Mr. Edgar Fawcett 
has worked out in Bleakly Voght the roué who marries 
and tries to reform, but it is impossible to say that he 
has succeeded in his task. As he draws the man it is 
difficult to believe that the influence of Angela would be 
sufficiently great to effect the conversion. But in spite 
of this his Divided Lives is a readable book. Hubert. 
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Throckmorton, the lover who is separated from the girl 
he is engaged to by the lie told by another woman, is 
sufficiently dismal in his misery to satisfy the taste of 
those who love the tears of life when they meet them 
on the printed page. There is a curious unreality 
about Mr. Fawcett’s stories. This proceeds from the 
fact that Mr. Fawcett’s mind is distinctly critical, When 
he devotes himself to Social Silhouettes he is delightful. 





The New York Tribune thus ably sums up the three 
great religious novels: Those three widely read and 
much discussed novels, Robert Elsmere, John Ward, 
Preacher, and The Story of an African Farm, owe their 
vogue not so much to their acknowledged literary and 
artistic merits as to the fact that they throw into con- 
crete form three distinct attitudes of current thought 
toward traditional Christianity. They might, indeed, 
almost be called the Gospel of the modern doubter; for 
they reflect in the most life-like colors the salient fea- 
tures of that profound religious unrest which is so char- 
acteristic of our times. In Robert Elsmere an honest 
attempt is made to save something, however small, out 
of the wreck of religious opinion, and to satisfy the 
doubter with a beautiful ideal of altruism. The benig- 
nant figure of the Son of God is deftly painted out by a 
master hand, and in its stead there appears the pallid 
and shadowy outline of Jesus, the Man. It is the artis- 
tic incarnation of the modern destructive German criti- 
cism, which would alike expunge from Christianity both 
miracle and revelation. Heretical these books may be, 
and doubtless are, from the strictly orthodox point of 
view; and the philosophy of life which they teach is in 
some respects both hopeless and pernicious. But for 
that reason only they cannot be ruled out of court. 
For in the first place they reflect in a measure the vague 
thoughts and aspirations of a multitude of Christians 
who have not broken with traditional Christianity, and 
who are now engaged in the task of bringing orthodox 
belief into harmony with the thought of the age. To 
this extent, therefore, the speculations of these books are 
the result of the seething flux of religious opinion which 
is such a characteristic of modern Christian thinking. 


The American Hebrew approves of “the doctrine of 
doubt.” It says: A powerful blow is struck at High 
Church Anglicanism, at the belief in the miracles of the 
Bible, at the conception of Jesus the Saviour and the 
Bible as a Divine book. Jesus the man and, to many 
Jewish conceptions, Jesus the good Jew, stands exempli- 
fied in the noble life of Robert Elsmere. Miss Deland, 
in John Ward, Preacher, makes a crusade against what 
Dr. Howe calls “ Blue Presbyterianism,” and Calvinism, 
with its horror and creed, well summed up in the rhyme, 

** If you will or you won’t, 

If you door you don’t, 

You'll be damned if you do, 

And you'll be damned if you don’t.” 
The resulting cant and hypocrisy in ignorant minds as 
Elder Dean’s, and the narrowing influence on such noble 
characters as Ward’s, at each end of the gamut, are well 
shown. In these two works, while the reader finds no 
deeds of daring and blood, yet he loses himself. His 
sympathies go out to the strugglers, for what thoughtful 
man or woman has not struggled with doubt? And the 


mark of a great work is this power of absorbing the 
reader and carrying him out of his personality. May the 
advent of these be followed by others: and may we not 
hope that an attempt to solve reform vs. orthodox 
Judaism may engage some Jewish Ward or Deland? 
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The Glasgow Herald, in an article regarding literary 
production and the success of “shilling screamers,” as- 
serts that the meaning of it all is quite simple. “A book 
with brains demands brains in its readers.” Most of the 
sensationalists who have been making a noise lately 
could, at the command of the publishers, turn out a 
“fresh work” in a couple of months. But as to their 
durability? Pooh! what does it matter? Won't it be 
all the same a thousand years hence? “Who'll be who” 
on that “day after to-morrow”? Is not the present 
pennyworth of bread and butter better than a remote 
literary immortality? What is immortality of that sort 
but a few days’ extra noise among a set of critics who 
madden over a meaning which the poor wretch in his 
grave never intended to convey? What foolish scribblers 
were Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton and Burns, 
who, instead of starving in writing things which the crazy 
world professes to be unable to forget, might have been 
writing blood-curdling stories and living in mansions, 
feasting on champagne, and driving in gigs. They were 
a poor, ignorant set, those poets, whom men call great. 
They didn’t know the right valuation of time, or that 
their hope of being known in after years, if they had any 
hope, was an illusion, and that “after years” signified 
little more than three-quarters of an hour in the “long 
day.” Still, if men like George Meredith will prefer to 
take two or three years to produce a “fresh work” 
which any literary fellow could do in so many months, 
we, at all events, will make no objection. Better that a 
bit of writing should be done well rather than ill, for, 
after all, if a writing man expects us to remember his 
book beyond the year of production, he is bound not to 
insult us by shoveling his inventions as gravediggers 
shovel old bones, and make pretense that he is digging 
and turning over new matter. Let the sensation- 
mongers hurl their unbaked bricks at the million-headed 
multitude, but don’t let them expect us to build our in- 
tellectual temples with them. We must decline. We 
prefer the slowly carved marbles of artists like the un- 
worldly Meredith. Even comparative perfection is worth 
working and waiting for in this most rapid and ranting age. 





“‘ My Lord Cardinal” Gibbons has taken the literary 
fever. He has just completed a book entitled Our 
Christian Heritage. John Murphy & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, are his publishers. The work is purely religious in 
character. One chapter of it is devoted to the labor 
question, which is treated from a humane and religious 
stand-point. The first number will be issued about 
April 1. The Cardinal began this work shortly after his 
return from Rome in 1886, but its completion was nec- 
essarily retarded owing to the duties of his office. 





La Tresse Blonde, by Gilbert-Augustin Thievry, 
which appeared as a serial in the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes and is now published in book form, is rather 
on the Robert Elsmere order of novel, treated from 
a purely French stand-point. It deals with the great 
problem of the liberty of the human soul and has given 
rise to wide and violent controversy. 





A new romance, by Adolphe Cheneviére, Secret 
Amour, commends itself to Paris as a finely analytical 
study of /a grand passion. Everything analytical com- 
mends itself to Paris since the publication of the Physi- 
ology of Love. In order to avoid superficiality the 
modern novelist must now analyze his affections, dissect 
his emotions, bone his sentiments and classify his thrills! 
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HOICE POETRY—SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 











To All Women—Amlélie Rives—Lippincott's 

O sorrowing women, ye who weep in vain, 

Who uncaressed sob on through the dark night, 
With broken wings that ache to feel the light, 

Strained out above joy’s corpse untimely slain— 

All ye who, pure or fallen, live in pain, 

Who suffer woman-pangs—or wrong or right— 
Yearning through blistering tears for some lost sight, 

Wooing through alien sounds some hushed refrain— 

All ye who pine to cease rather than die, 

Who dread a second consciousness, and long 
Only for peace as peace is known to graves, 

Not to be buried—unto you I cry, 

My heart yearns over you, to you belong 
These words of love, as to the sea its waves. 

Dear God, that I could gather to my heart 
In one supreme pang all the awful throes 
That wrench the heart of women !—take their woes. 

As from tired children’s hands that slide apart 

We lift the burden that has made them smart, 

Or from some stem’ whereon a sweet flower grows 
Strip all the thorns, and give them back the rose ! 

I could bear bravely all my life this part, 

Could but their suffering share my grave with me. 
Oh, I would live and die a thousand times 
Could but my death at last buy women rest. 

Yet, loving Christ, since such things cannot be, 
Grant that each day my love, in many climes, 
Reach out its comfort to some anguished breast. 

Sometimes, when walls seem enemies, and sleep 
Given to others like a cruel jest 
Sent for my mocking, I, being mad for rest, 

Creep out all lonely past the huddled sheep— 

Stirring with drowsy tang of bells that keep 
Soft iterance through the whispery night, where nest 
And nestling sway, by winnowing winds caressed— 

There fling myself along the grass to weep, 

Sobs gathering, hands gripped hard into the earth- 
The blessed earth that takes us back at last— 

And think, “ Ah, could this knowledge now befall 

Some woman who for long hath thought me worth 
Only her hatred, she would hold me fast, 

And strive to comfort me, forgetting all.” 

Ah, sisters, if we only knew each grief 
That rends the other, we could never hate, 

Nor even think Remorse could come too late, 

So she brought with her a more kind belief. 

Most surely Prejudice is a foul thief 
Who steals Love’s blossom through the very gate 
Which we would shut against him. It is fate 

That hands which might extend us sweet relief 

Press down upon its thorns our coronet, 

And when we sob for water reach us gall, 


And when our hearts ache thrust our sides with scorn. 


O women, women, do ye then forget 
How all must stumble though some only fall ? 
How ye might stay with hope the feet forlorn ? 
God is eternal loneliness, but we— 
We have each other. Shall we turn aside 
From what He, though companionless, hath died 
To give us? Having eyes, shall we not see ? 
Having hearts, shall we not give most tenderly, 
Reaching forth a love as vast and deep and wide 
As that by Christ bestowed even when denied ? 
What we would have in others we must be. 
It is the heart athrob behind the creed 
That makes its meaning live in other hearts. 
It is the man and woman, nat the pen, 
That wins the palm from fame; thus all who read 
“If of themselves these be the littlest parts, 
What then the unwritten thoughts now lost to men!” 








Oh hearts forsaken, hearts forlorn, oppressed, 
My arms are strong, my breast is warm and true ; 
Here is sweet love, if love ye never knew, 

Here dear unquestioning sympathy, here rest. 

Tired birds of broken wings, make here your nest ; 
No one shall ask from what strange lands ye flew, 
Ye shall be all to me and I to you, 

And each forever in the other blessed. 

Come to me, come, queen, beggar, vile or pure, 

So ye but love and long for higher ken, 
With tremulous eyes fast on eternity, 

And faltering feet that faith will yet make sure. 

Oh sad ones, come! Christ, thou didst die for men, 

Let me but die for women—live for thee ! 


The Old Rocking Chair—jJ. G. Brenan—Temple Bar 
My grandmother sat in the old rocking chair 
(But she was not my grandmother then), 
And her pert little face was betwitchingly fair 
As she laughed a defiance to men! 
Her sunbonnet flutter’d like bird on its string, 
Her hair wandered free on the breeze ; 
And gaily I ween did my grandmother sing 
Underneath those old gnarl’d apple trees. 


My grandfather rode through the white orchard gate, 
And tethered his roan to a tree; 

He'd a well-powder’d wig on his silly young pate, 
And high-tassel’d boots to his knee ! 

From the pink apple blossoms that over him hung, 
He brush’d off the dew with his hat ; 

Till he cameto the place where the rocking chair swung, 
And my merry young grandmother sat. 


The kingcup and daisy bloomed round in their pride, 
And bees of their sweetness did sip ; 

But my grandfather blush’d and my grandfather sigh’d, 
As he flick’d off their heads with his whip ; 

My granny she hummed her a cunning old song— 

“ Faint heart never won ladye fair!” 

So he wooed and he prayed, and before very long 
There sat two in that old rocking chair ! 


The Mount of Olives—fJoaquin Miller—Independent 
The Day sat by with banner furled ; 

His battered shield hung on the wall ; 
One great star walked the upper world 

All purple robed, in Stately Hall ; 
Some unseen reapers gathered golden sheaves 
And heaped the westmost reach of burning eaves ; 
God’s poor by Hebron rested. Then 

Straightway unto their presence drew 
A captain with his band of men 

And smote His poor, and well-nigh slew, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Hence, ye poor! Behold the king this night 
Comes forth with torch and dance and loud delight.” 
His poor! how much they cared to see! 

How begged they prone to see, to hear! 
But spake the captain angrily 

And drove them forth with sword and spear 
And shut the gate ; and when the king passed through 
These lonely poor—they knew not what to do. 
Lo, then a soft-voiced stranger said : 
“Come ye with me a little space. 
I know where torches, gold and red, 

Gleam down a peaceful, ample place ; 
Where song and perfume fill the restful air 
And men speak scarce at all; for God is there.” 
They passed : they saw a grass-set hill. 
“ What king hath carpet like to this ? 
What king hath music like the trill 

Of crickets mid these silences ? 
These perfumed silences that rest upon 
The soul-like sunlight on a hill at dawn ? 
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“Behold what blessings in the air : 
What benedictions in the dew! 
These olives lift their arms in prayer ; 
They turn their leaves; God reads them through. 
Yon lilies where the falling water sings 
Are fairer-robed than choristers of kings 
“ Lift now your heads! yon golden bars 
That build the porch of Heaven, seas 
Of silver sailing golden stars— 
Yea, these are yours, and all of these! 
For lo! the king he hath not yet been told 
Of silver seas that sail these ships of gold!” 
They turned, they raised their heads on high ; 
They saw, the first time saw and knew 
The awful glories of the sky, 
The benedictions of the dew. 
And from that day His poor were richer far 
Than all such kings as keep where follies are. 


Morgan—Edmund Clarence Stedman—Har fer's 
Oh, what a set of Vagabundos, 
Sons of Neptune, sons of Mars, 
Raked from /odos otros mundos, 
Lascars, Gascons, Portsmouth tars, 
Prison mate and dock-yard fellow, 
Blades to Meg and Mo‘iy dear, 
Off to capture Porto Bello, 
Sailed with Morgan the Buccaneer ! 
Out they voyaged from Port Royal 
(Fathoms deep its ruins be, 
Pier and convent, fortress loyal, 
Sunk beneath the gaping sea) ; 
On the Spaniard’s beach they landed, 
Dead to pity, void of fear, 
Round their blood-red flag embanded, 
Led by Morgan the Buccaneer. 
Dawn till dusk they stormed the castle, 
Beat the gates and gratings down ; 
Then, with ruthless rout and wassail, 
Night and day they sacked the town, 
Staved the bins its cellars boasted, 
Port and Lisbon, tier on tier, 
Quaffed to heart’s content, and toasted 
Harry Morgan the Buccaneer ; 
Stripped the church and monastery, 
Racked the prior for his gold, 
With the traders’ wives made merry, 
Lipped the young and mocked the old, 
Diced for hapless senoritas 
(Sire and brother bound anear), 
Donnas, Inas, Manuelitas, 
Cursing Morgan the Buccaneer. 
Lust and rapine, flame and slaughter, 
Forayed with the Welshman grim ; 
“Take my pesos, spare my daughter!” 
“Ha! ha!” roared that devil’s limb, 
“These shall jingle in our pouches, 
She with us shall find good cheer. 
Lash the graybeard till he crouches!” 
Shouted Morgan the Buccaneer. 
Out again through reef and breaker, 
While the Spaniard moaned his fate, 
Back they voyaged to Jamaica, 
Flush with doubloons, coins of eight, 
Crosses wrung from Popish varlets, 
Jewels torn from arm and ear: 
Jesu ! how the Jews and harlots 
Welcomed Morgan the Buccaneer ! 


The Lion of the Nile—An Extract—Scribner's 
Hid in the musky shadows above Thebes 
I heard the stoutest of the truculent three 
To whom the knives of Brutus and the rest 
Triparted Czsar’s world, with Ptolemy’s daughter, 
At midnight on the low and loitering Nile, 
Cry “Kiss me, Egypt!” there beneath the stars— 
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And cry: “All else is but an interlude 
To the great play of Love!” I heard her gibing : 
“She smiled—Octavia, when you told her this ?” 
The fighter bit his lip: “Thou namest our wife 
And Cesar’s sister: less we wish her not, 
Nor will not for the earth—nay, not for thee !" — 
I might have sprung upon them as they passed, 
Yet would not, but the low and luted waves 
And amaranth boughs to the far Nubian hills 
Resounded the uproar of my approval ; 
A shout replied, lights gleamed, and hurrying feet 
Romped the low deck, urging the barge ashore. 
I lingered, for the spell was on my being ; 
A horse charged on me, and a barbed spear 
Stung in my flank: I leaped on the tame brute, 
And clutched him quivering till he fell and died, 
Entranced as of the greatness that effaced him; 
Then, with my forefoot spurning, back I glared 
(While all the sprites of Art took note of me), 
Till a quick shaft out of the fated hand 
Pierced eye and brain, and, all my sense confused, 
I breathed my heedless force into the ground- 
Yet not, at last, until the cygnus down 
Of a queen’s palm lay soothing on my side, 
And a queen’s lips had sighed reproachfully : 
“Were I Antonius I could name a name !”— 
“ Julius!” he murmured: and they mused apart. 


It Could not Happen Now—F. Langbridge—Good Words 


Ere country ways had turned to street, 
And long ere we were born, 
A lad and lass would chance to meet, 
And often she'd neglect her task, 
The willows bowed to nudge the brook, 
The cowslips nodded gay, 
And he would look, and she would look, 
And both would look away. 
Yet each—and this is so absurd— 
Would dream about the other, 
And she would never breathe a word 
To that good dame, her mother. 
Our girls are wiser now. 
*Twas very quaint, ’twas very strange, 
Extremely strange, you must allow ; 
Dear me! how modes and customs change ; 
It could not happen now. 
Next day that idle, naughty lass 
Would rearrange her hair, 
And ponder long before the glass 
Which bow she ought to wear ; 
“ Why do you blush like that ?” 
And seldom care to chat, 
And make her mother frown, and ask, 
“ Why do you blush like that ?” 
And now she’d haunt with footsteps slow 
That mead with cowslips yellow, 
Down which she’d met a week ago 
That stupid, staring fellow. 
Our girls are wiser now. 
*Twas very quaint, ‘twas very strange, 
Extremely strange, you must allow. 
Dear me! how modes and customs change! 
It could not happen now. 


And as for him, that foolish lad, 
He’d hardly close an eye, 

And look so woe-begone and sad, 
He'd make his mother cry. 

“ He goes,” she'd say, “‘ from bad to worse! 

My boy so blithe and brave, 

Last night I found him writing verse 
About a lonely grave!” 

And lo! next day her nerves he’d shock 
With laugh, and sgng, and caper ; 

And there !—she’d find a golden lock 
Wrapped up in tissue paper. 

Our boys are wiser now. 
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A decided literary movement has taken place among 
the fashionable women of New York during the past few 
years, and many of them have won reputation. Of these 
the Marquise Lanza is the star. A daughter of Dr. 
William Hammond, the well-known writer, she is ac- 
credited with having given him great help in his literary 
work, and, in return, her remarkable mind could not have 
found a better tutor. The first work which appeared 
over her own name was a series of translated papers in 
the Popular Science Monthly and Science, a magazine 
now deceased. Then the creative faculty asserted itself, 
and she contributed a number of stories to the magazines, 
which were afterwards collected in book form under the 
title of Tales of Eccentric Life. Her best known novels 
are Mr. Perkins’s Daughter, which was widely read, 
and A Righteous Apostate, which she is now dramatiz- 
ing with the assistance of an eminent man of letters in 
England. She has just completed a novel, distinctively 
American in character, called An Honorable Man. 
Madame Lanza also contributes letters to the syndicates 
and is one of the most active literary workers in New 
York. This is the more remarkable as she is young, 
courted by society and remarkably handsome. She is a 
brilliant feature of the Nineteenth Century Club, and read 
an address at the Courtland Palmer memorial meeting 
a few weeks ago. She is probably the youngest of the 
famous New York literary-fashionable coterie. 

Writing of the fashionable literary women of the me- 
tropolis, Madame Lanza is of the opinion that Mrs. John 
Sherwood is the high priestess of the set. She says: 
“People who do not know Mrs. Sherwood intimately 
and who are acquainted with her only by seeing her at 
receptions, dinners and balls, have no idea of the im- 
mense amount of work she accomplishes with her clever 
pen. Mrs. Sherwood is the author of two excellent 
novels, The Sarcasm of Destiny and A Transplanted 
Rose. She has also published a work entitled 
Manners and Social Usages, and she is a prolific con- 
tributor to the magazines and newspapers. For the past 
three years she has organized a species of literary salon 
that has introduced jaded New Yorkers to an entirely 
new kind of entertainment. Every Thursday afternoon 
during the season her house is crowded by representa- 
tive people who assemble to hear the hostess read a 
bright and witty paper on some social topic and listen to 
a programme of music and recitations by the best pro- 
fessional and amateur talent. Her establishment in 
West Thirty-second street is tastefully yet plainly fur- 
nished, for the Sherwoods have never been rich, but 
it bears the unmistakable stamp of the artist and literary 
worker. In her drawing-room are several pictures by 
her daughter-in-law, formerly Miss Rosina Emmett, of 
national reputation, and a large portrait of Mrs. Sher- 
wood herself, painted by Stephen Parker, that was one of 
the features of the Paris Salon a few seasons ago. In 
appearance Mrs. Sherwood is imposing and distin- 
guished. Her hair and eyes are dark, and she has a 
wonderful complexion as fine and delicately-tinted as a 
girl’s. She always dresses in loose flowing gowns of 
heavy satin or brocaded silk. It is her habit to write 
every day from nine in the morning until one, and she 
makes it a rule to allow no disturbance to intrude during 
When her daily task is accomplished she 


these hours. 








devotes her time to society. You will see her every- 
where—among the ultra-fashionables, the old conserva- 
tive Knickerbockers, and the literary and artistic Bohe- 
mians. No social entertainment of any description is 
complete without Mrs. Sherwood. In conversation she 
is extremely agreeable, and she has a dry way of saying 
humorous things that is irresistible. She has two sons, 
one an artist, the other a journalist. Her husband, John 
Sherwood, has been a lawyer of prominence in his day.” 


“Mrs. Burton Harrison, the wife of Jefferson Davis’s 
former secretary, is of Virginian birth. Few literary 
women in New York are better known and liked than 
she, and few better understand the fine art of entertain- 
ing. Mrs. Harrison first attracted attention as a writer 
on the publication of a skillfully told story entitled 
Golden Rod, which was shortly followed by a more 
ambitious work, Helen Troy, and then by a third tale 
called Bar Harbor Days. In addition to these, Mrs. 
Harrison has made a number of admirable adaptations 
from French plays, all of which have been acted with 
success, Mrs. Potter generally appearing in the principal 
role. Among these may be mentioned A Russian 
Honeymoon and Weeping Wives (Les Femmes qui 
Pleurent). The Harrisons with their children, two boys, . 
live in a cosy house in Lexington Avenue and own a 
beautiful cottage at Mount Desert, where they spend 
their summers. Mrs. Harrison is a plump, well-formed 
woman with blue eyes and reddish hair. She is always 
beautifully dressed, and she has the soft voice and gentle 
manner that southern women have made famous.” 


“ Mrs. Botta,the well-known wife of Professor Vincenzo 
Botta, himself a Ziterateur of note, became distinguished 
early in life as Miss Anna Lynch, the poetess. Later, 
her Handbook of Universal Literature, a remarkable 
work, passed through a number of editions and was 
finally adopted in most colleges and schools as a text- 
book. Mrs. Botta is likewise an artist of no mean ability, 
and has accomplished much in painting and sculpture. 
At the house of the Bottas in West Thirty-seventh street 
one meets every distinguished literary person who comes 
to New York. From far and wide are they gathered 
together, and in her spacious and beautiful mansion out- 
at-elbows Bohemia hob-nobs with moneyed aristocracy 
as it does in no other establishment in town. Here you 
find the impecunious Italian count who gives music 
lessons for a living, and yonder stands the president of a’ 
great university. There a European artist of world-wide 
repute talks with an unpretending writer from Mississippi. 
Beside them is the latest poet from Kentucky, and 
farther off, a Japanese Prince and a New York novelist 
are engaged in conversation. Mrs. Botta is a pleasant- 
faced woman. She wears her white hair in soft, pictures- 
que ringlets and she uses her hands a great deal in talking. 
Professor Botta, who has the profile of Dante Alleghieri, 
is tall and strikingly handsome. He is one of the shining 
lights of the Italian Colony. The Bottas have no chil- 
dren save the manifold offspring of their brilliant minds.” 


“Mrs. Custer needs no introduction as the famous 
widow of a brave general who lost his life in the service 
of his country. She began serious literary work shortly 
after her husband’s death, when her army experience 
entitled Boots and Saddles brought her at once into 
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public notice. The book was immensely liked, and this 
appreciation encouraged the fair author to write a second 
volume, Tenting on the Plains. Mrs. Custer is a 
frail, delicate-looking woman, who dresses always in 
black, yet with unmistakable taste and elegance. Her 
quiet features are lighted by intelligence when she 
speaks, and she is not only a deep and earnest thinker, 
but also a close student of subjects not generally popular 
with women. She lives very simply in an apartment in 
West Tenth street, but she is fond of society and is often 
seen at the opera or some fashionable reception.” 





“Mrs. Charles Doremus, who was originally Miss Bessie 
Ward of Kentucky, and who married a son of Professor 
Doremus, the renowned chemical expert, has given her 
time of late years exclusively to dramatic writing. Al- 
though it cannot be said that she has produced anything 
actually original, her translations and adaptations of 
foreign plays are so well done that she may justly be 
entitled to a great deal of credit. Her rendering into 
English of The Circus Riders, so ably performed here 
by Miss Rosina Vokes’s talented company last year, was 
gratifying in every respect. Mrs. Doremus lives in 
Lexington avenue. She is short and stout, and affects a 
carelessness in dress that is not without its attraction.” 


“Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., who is young and pretty 
and devoted to society, has made her @édu¢ in letters as 
the author of a novel or two. Her story entitled Those 
Pretty St. George Girls, while not profound at all, dis- 
plays nevertheless a sprightliness of style that made it 
popular. She lives with her husband and child in Fifth 
avenue and is said to be engaged upon a new novel of 
fashionable life. Mrs. Poultney Bigelow is another 
society woman who has done some good literary work. 
As Miss Edith Jaffray she contributed a number of 
poems to the various periodicals, and recently a novel of 
hers called The Beautiful Mrs. Thorndyke appeared in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Mrs. Bigelow is above medium 
height and has light brown hair and blue eyes. Her 
husband has been engaged in journalistic work and was 
for an extended period the editor of Outing.” 





“Mrs. Stuart Macfarlane, the clever author of The 
Magic of a Voice, has devoted much time to the com- 
position of dramatic novels; one or two of her plays have 
been successfully produced, and she has just published a 
second novel. Mrs. Macfarlane lives in a sunny suite of 
rooms in the Berkley, at the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Ninth street. She is a skilled musician and has com- 
posed several popular songs. She is very tall and slender 
and a pronounced blonde. The list of literary women 
in society closes with mention of Mrs. Charles Adams 
Coombs, Miss Annie Bigelow, and Miss Marbury. Mrs. 
Coombs has written two remarkably good novels, As 
Common Mortals and A Game of Chance. She 
lives at the Murray Hill Hotel, and is a prominent 
member of the Nineteenth Century Club. Miss Annie 
Bigelow, a daughter of the Hon. John Bigelow, once 
United States Minister to France, has contributed four 
bright stories to Harper’s Magazine, and Miss Bessie 
Marbury is known as a writer of society comediettas.” 





Mr. Archibald C. Gunter, the author of Mr. Barnes of 
New York, is at present bewailing the lack of interna- 
tional copyright. He said the other day that he believed 
somewhere about six or seven hundred thousand copies 
of that story had been sold. The United States has 
taken over 180,000, he received from the Messrs. Rout- 
ledge a copy marked “one hundred and sixty first thou- 
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sand,” there are five other publishers who have printed 
the book in England, and it has been translated into 
French, German and Spanish. A lady in Germany got 
the story and translated it. When she had finished the 
work she found that some one else had done the same 
thing, and she wrote a furious screed to Mr. Gunter 
abusing him like a pickpocket because she had not been 
allowed to have a clear field. Neither of the translators 
had asked permission of the author. From the Messrs. 
Routledge Mr. Gunter has received £20 and from 
Tautnitz 300 marks. This represents his royalties upon 
all the foreign editions of the book. “This shows you 
what this present system of theft means,” Mr. Gunter 
said; “I publish my books over here and have to com- 
pete with Mr. Rider Haggard, whose works are stolen. 
Of course my books cannot be sold as cheaply as his in 
this market, so he breaks my back. Then my books are 
stolen in England and I break Mr. Haggard’s back there. 
No wonder authors complain. It’s a mystery to me why 
men object to international copyright, for it would do 
more to encourage American authors than any other one 
thing that could be named. However, I’ve done pretty 
well. I had the largest sale on record for Mr. Potter of 
Texas. Zola sold 40,000 of Nana in the first edition. 
I had advance orders for Mr. Potter of 60,850, and be- 
fore these were shipped I got orders for 8,o00 more.” 


Frank Leslie has recently added to the literary staff 
of the Weekly the very clever writer and translator 
“ Zax” (Mrs. A. J. Goodman), whose realistic and humor- 
ous descriptive work, in connection with Mr. Goodman’s 
characteristic pen and inks of local subjects, will soon 
give this well-matched and talented pair a New York 
reputation. The front page of the Christmas Leslie is 
by Mr. Goodman, and is an artistic and truthful repre- 
sentation of the holiday season in New Amsterdam. 


Patience Stapleton is the name of a modest young 
Maine woman who is ambitious to hold a place in 
American literature as an American writer. We ask 
those who know what a love story is to read The 
Cloud Burst on page 75 of this issue, and judge what 
chance the lady has of obtaining her heart’s desire: 
Nothing more simple or pathetic has been put in print 
in many a day. It is written from life. Miss Stapleton 
is at present connected with the Denver Republican. 
She has written short stories for the syndicates, and a 
novel of hers, Kady, has just been published. 


Emile Zola is a curious mixture. His tastes are Ori- 
ental, his life is exemplary, his habits are methodical, his 
companions are of the bourgeois, and his novels are 
“filthy.” In his house at Medan he has an immense 
study hung with tapestries and filled with rich and sensu- 
ous works of art. At one end is a great divan covered 
with silken cushions and Eastern stuffs. A window oc- 
cupies nearly one side of the room, the light filtering 
through splendid peacocks and flowers; and in this 
wondrous apartment he writes of the wicked world he 
never sees. His knowledge of the demi-monde, brutal 
and practical though it be, is gathered from the papers 
and the experiences of his friends and agents. The lat- 
ter he sends on foraging expeditions, and they evidently 
do their duty very carefully. In the meantime he stays 
at home and is happy with his humble little wife, enjoys 
the society of his unpretending village neighbors, and of 
the few distinguished friends whom he condescends to 
receive—“ Daudet, Goncourt and Charpentier. He at- 
tends to his duties as municipal councillor, rises at eight 
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in the morning, and, after a short walk and breakfast, 
writes until eleven. His afternoons are as methodical as 
his mornings. After lunch he takes a nap, and at three 
awakes and reads his mail. He is chatty at dinner, and 
willing to play a game of billiards thereafter, but soon 
steals off to his study, where he writes or reads until late 
into the night. Between the birth of one novel and the 
conception of another he takes a few weeks’ rest, and 
boats and gardens like any common mortal. Occasion- 
ally he spends a month or two in Paris, when his per- 
sonal superintendence of rehearsals is necessary or he 
wants to take notes at the public libraries. When he 
wrote La Terre he was his own agent in the matter of 
collecting material. He went to the Beauce country 
and hired a hut. He remained for many weeks, driving 
about the country and conversing with the peasants. 
When he had collected his material he followed his usual 
plan—made a sketch of the book, then divided the work 
into various parts, and for each of these parts classified 
the notes he had taken. As the book progressed he 
constantly stopped to make notes suggested by the work 
and placed them where they belonged. In such method- 
ical ways are the books, which rank as the most immoral 
and the least spontaneous in modern literature, evolved. 


It appears that the present mission of the reading 
public is to “bring up” youthful aspirants for literary 
honors. From Madisonville, Ky., comes the news that 
a school-girl of fifteen has written a novel which is 
shortly to be exploited on a patient world. This youth- 
ful prodigy has contributed to the village press since the 
age of twelve on the strength of being the daughter of a 
prominent dentist. Her father is now dead, and the 
American Dental Association has adopted her. and 
will “see her through.” This pushing and booming is 
as unjust to the girl as it is tothe public. Were shea 
coming George Eliot she could not do work worth read- 
ing at fifteen; and the fate of Amélie Rives, whose 
books are now selling at ten cents apiece or “three for 
a quarter,” should be a warning to those who try to 
write before they are old enough to have their talents 
properly developed, and to win reputation on the adver- 
tising their friends are ready to give them. The name 
of the young girl in question is Emma Prewitt, and that 
of her forthcoming book, Karline Hoy. 





Among the American magazine poets of the day may 
be noted a few whose work is very familiar, while there 
are many who write but an occasional poem or acquire 
reputation from one poem, and then their genius sinks 
into obscurity. Mrs. May Riley Smith has been writing 
poetry since 1867, when her first poem, If We Knew, 
appeared in The Rochester Union. The keynote of 
her popularity is delicacy, sympathy and strength—what 
Matthew Arnold called “sweetness and light.” Edith 
M. Thomas, our American Keats, always has half a 
dozen or more poems in the hands of each of our best 
magazine editors. Her work springs from a dainty, 
poetic appreciation of nature’s beauties expressed in 
classic language, appealing to the intellect rather than 
to the heart. Dora Reed Goodale and her sister Elaine 
have fulfilled all the promise of their first book of 
poems—the wonder of the critics for the beauty of its 
verse—the work of mere girls. Danske Dandridge of 
Shepherdstuwn, West Va., was discovered by The Inde- 
pendent, where her verse—fairy-like, delicate and sub- 
tle—first appeared. Alice W. Brotherton delights in 
quatrains and couplets—a single thought or suggestion 
uttered with the force of an epigram without its blunt- 
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ness. Elizabeth Bisland, a Southerner, ana a hard liter- 
ary worker, now on the The New York World, has been 
successful in winning the favor of magazine editors. 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, a reader for the Harpers, has 
written poetry since her fourteenth year, at which ten- 
der age she won a prize for an essay over five hundred 
competitors. All that she has published bears the im- 
press of a deep and sincere religious spirit and a warm- 
hearted love for children. Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
a Baltimore school-teacher, has deservedly come into 
prominence in the pages of the magazines. She has a 
quick poetic perception of the characteristics of a scene 
and a power to vividly reproduce them. Her work is 
not photography, it is interpretation. Ina D. Coolbrith 
and Callie L. Bonney are doing good work in the maga- 
zines of the Pacific Coast, but are not known as well in 
the East as they deserve to be. Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, 
writing with all the fervor of a true spiritual nature, 
reflects into her verse the strength of her personality. 
Her work is always good. Mrs. Margaret J. Preston 
shows her power especially in the beauties of diction of 
her narrative poems. Much of her work first appears 
in the religious weekly papers, and thus coming close 
into the home circle has had a strong influence for good. 
Rose Terry Cooke, though now over sixty years of age, 
finds time in the midst of her story-writing and other 
literary labors to write an occasional poem for the mag- 
azines. Helen Gray Cone’s poetry in the Critic, Atlan- 
tic and other publications is usually classic and severe, 
true to art rather than nature. She is, however, at ease 
in the lighter forms of verse and has descriptive ability. 





Joaquin Miller writes with virile strength and vigor, 
coloring his pictures on a broad canvas. Edgar Saltus 
and his brother Frank are happy in their treatment of 
the sonnet. W.H. Hayne, the Southern poet, writes 
little of any length, confining himself to the delicate and 
artistic treatment of quatrains, or, as John Boyle O’ Reilly 
once expressed it, “ carving pretty figures out of cherry- 
stones.”” Mr. O’Reilly has run the gamut of human ex- 
periences in his varied and adventurous career, and 
shows it in the versatility of his literary labors. He 
writes excellent verse, and proves his appreciation of 
good poetry in others by the character of the work 
printed in his paper, The Pilot. Edgar Fawcett writes 
many sonnets and in all his verse betrays a fondness for 
the poetic side of the commonplace. James Buckham, 
of Burlington, Vt., has developed within the past year, 
and was the author of a successful book of the holiday 
season. Robert Underwood Johnson, of the Century 
staff, writes an occasional poem for that magazine, though 
he limits his muse to the confines of the sonnet. Earl 
Marble, who was a bright journalist in Boston, has for 
the past two years been engaged editorially in California, 
writing frequently short poems for the Western press. 
W. W. Story, the versative poet, sculptor, novelist, critic, 
equally strong in either field, sends an occasional poem 
from his home in Italy as a reminder that the fire that 
burned so fiercely in Cleopatra and Io Victis is but 
smoldering, notdead. The literary awakening in the 
South is represented by the two young Kentucky singers 
Robert Burns Wilson and Madison J. Cawein. Mr. Wil- 
son devotes, too, much time to art, while Mr. Cawein’s 
two volumes, Blooms of the Berry and Triumph of Music, 
attest the fidelity of his worship of the muse. Maurice 
Thompson, though he writes comparatively little verse, 
imbues it ever with a lover's delight in nature, that finds 
expression in his Bird Notes and other out of-doors 
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essays. Wallace Bruce and Will Carleton, both enthu- 
siastic and popular lecturers, follow much the same key 
of thought in their poeems—home love and homely senti- 
ment. Prof. H. H. Boyesen, who attained his high repu- 
tation by strong, spirited and vigorous Norse stories, 
throws the same intensity and strength in his poetic 
work. R. W. Gilder, whose two or three books of poems 
have been very successful, finds time—or inclination 
maybe—for an occasional bit of verse work. Our older 
poets, Holmes, Lowell, Stedman, Aldrich and Whittier, 
have not written much during the past year. They are 
always equal to the occasion when an address at a din- 
ner, a happy opening for a dedication or memorial ser- 
vice, or the special holiday numbers call forth their best 
energies. Christopher Pearse Cranch, the artist, poet 
and translator of the A‘neid, now in his seventy-sixth 
year, gives but rare evidence of his power. His first 
book of poems was published in 1854. He waited till 
fifty-one years of age before making his first collection. 





When two novelists make their debut, and attract 
attention at about the same time, it is generally unfortu- 
nate for one or the other—the public isso apt ever after 
to associate their names. If they work in widely differ- 
ent fields of course they are safe from comparison; but 
if, as is so often the case, they are infected by the same 
genus of literary bacteria, syonymity is an evil they can 
hardly escape. Miss Braddon was a sufferer of this sort 
for many years. Her first work to make a hit was Lady 
Audley’s Secret, and it appeared contemporaneously 
with the famous East Lynne. Both were mysterious, 
emotional and sentimental, and both had a wild vogue. 
In consequence, the one was rarely mentioned without 
the other coming in for discussion, and the author’s 
names were equally linked. It therefore became the 
fashion to compare each new novel of Miss Braddon’s 
with each fresh effusion from the pen of Mrs. Wood. 
The result was that Miss Braddon’s really good work 
was injured by its implied relationship to the popular 
trash of Mrs. Wood. But time and evolution adjust all 
errors, and after the lapse of years the public realized 
that Miss Braddon, within her limitations, was imagina- 
tive, versatile, and studious of style, whereas Mrs. Wood 
was merely sensational and self-confident. By degrees 
comparisons grew thick and hot, and poor Mrs. Wood 
fared far more severely than if she had burst forth a 
solitary sky-rocket, instead of in the companionship of 
a twin sister whose stick, somehow, fell on the house- 
tops, not on the cold, cold ground. Mrs. Margaret 
Deland is another who bids fair to suffer through too 
great honor conferred on her by the exclusive bacteria. 
Her strong, clever book, favorably as it has been re- 
ceived, is quite overshadowed by the immense success of 
Robert Elsmere. It is true that the success of the lat- 
ter is due to an accident, but this cannot alter the fact, 
and John Ward, Preacher, must ever be remembered in 
a secondary standing. But Mrs. Deland may console 
herself. While every cell of Mrs. Ward’s brain is almost 
stuffed with erudition and dogmas and creeds, the young 
American author shows signs of a fresh, original mind, 
unencumbered, and unsmothered by other people’s ideas. 
The indications are that Mrs. Ward’s success will shade 
from its climax, and that each new work of Mrs. 
Deland’s will lift her a rung on the ladder of fame. 


Another Southern author of whom all things are 
promised is Mrs. Lee C. Harley. She comes from a 
little further South than the others—her home is in 
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Houston, Texas—but like them is young, handsome, 
accomplished, wealthy, well-born, and ambitious. For a 
year or two past she has been a “ valued contributor to 
the Southern press,” which is the most good-natured 
press in the world, and would “ bring up” every scion its 
noble houses boast, were it but given the chance. Mrs. 
Harley has got beyond the newspapers, however,—she 
recently contributed a very charming and romantic bit 
of Texan history, called the City of a Prince, to the 
Magazine of American History, and was given the post 
of honor therein. Mrs. Harley has also written a great 
deal of verse. She paid a visit to New York a short 
time ago and received attention in literary circles. 





Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen is an amusing refutation of 
the theory that a man cannot have both genius and 
heart. Boyesen’s capacious brain may be a glittering 
theatre with an ever-shifting play, but there is a large 
organ in the neighborhood of his left ribs which is in- 
habited to overflowing by the lady he has made his wife. 
He was, in fact, so much in love with her, that the 
students at Cornell used to say that he identified her 
with every charming woman on history’s page. . One 
day, while still a professor at Cornell, he delivered a 
lecture on Goethe. - He was discoursing upon the 
charms of Lilli, one of the great poet-philosopher’s many 
loves, when he became carried way to such an extent 
that he astounded his audience by asserting that Lilli 
was the daughter of a New York banker. As Lily was 
the name of his intended, and as his prospective father- 
in-law was a banker, the roars of laughter which greeted 
his lapse can be better imagined than described. The 
poor man was overwhelmed with confusion, but was 
gallant and independent enough to quickly rise above 
the occasion, and go on with his lecture. Mr. Boyesen, 
by the way, is a great admirer of American women, and 
was only consistent in choosing one for a bride. 


Jean Mangold, the national poet of Alsace, has lived 
nearly seventy-two years in violation of the time-honored 
theory that a man cannot do two things at the same 
time. By profession Mangold was a manufacturer of 
very celebrated patés de foie gras, and the while he 
compounded his savory patés he composed comedies, 
storyettes, satires, and vaudevilles which won him im- 
mense renown and the laurel wreath of his country. 
His vaudeville, “La triple noce dans la Vallée des 
Valais,” was set to music by Weckerlin and ran for sev- 
eral hundred nights at the theatre in Strasbourg. 


William Black belongs to the small band of “athletic 
authors,” a title which Julian Hawthorne was wont to 
boast belonged only to himself. Although below me- 
dium height, he is built with remarkable compactness, is 
very lithe and active, and is capable of great physical 
endurance. His short black hair, thick mustache, dark 
hazel eyes, firm mouth and square forehead all suggest 
strength. He is only to be found when in the act of 
evolving a novel, otherwise he is roving about city and 
country studying “ types,” enjoying the sea from Brighton 
Cliffs, or on board a yacht flying to America for a lit- 
tle odd material, or to Egypt for a nearer peep at the 
heavenly bodies; and back again to London to spend a 
week with Art and Politics. In manner Black is unos- 
tentatious—not having had his head turned by success— 
sympathetic, thoughtful, and quick-witted. In ordinary 


conversation he does not try to shine, but when pains are 
taken to draw him out there are few topics upon which 
he cannot discourse brilliantly and understandingly. 
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His opinions are strong and decided, and he is perfectly 
frank in their expression. In general appearance he 
looks far more like an army officer, a yachtsman, or a 
man wholly addicted to outdoor sports than like an 
author—a novelist who can be both tender and dainty. 


Guy de Maupassant is one of the few literary men 
fortunate enough to have had an instructor in the art of 
writing, and to have burst upon the public fully equipped. 
After a brilliant college career he met Flaubert in Paris, 
and, confiding to him his intention of entering the world 
of letters, the great author made him study his profession 
and study the secrets of style as exhaustively as a work- 
man practices a trade. For seven years he toiled, and 
then Flaubert gave him permission (in 1880) to publish. 
From the moment he used his wings he gave them little 
rest, and Boule de Souif, a volume of poems, Belle Ami 
and a half dozen other books appeared in rapid succes- 
sion. His characters are drawn from life and toned 
down to suit the exigencies of the novel. Maupassant 
is a man of wealth and ancient lineage and is about 
thirty-eight years of age. He is very good-looking, with 
a characteristic Norman head like those on old medal- 
lions, a low forehead, heavily lined, warm olive skin, and 
brown, wavy hair, combed straight back. His figure, of 
medium height, compact, powerful, might be that of a 
soldier. He has his apartments in Paris and a place in 
the country, but he spends much of his time in Africa, 
whose heat and tropical luxuriance he adores. While 
in France he keeps a semblance of the Orient about him 
by means of an artificial heat, which few besides himself 
can tolerate. His Parisian apartments are furnished 
with great magnificence; few houses present a greater 
variety of tapestries, Louis V. furniture, sculptured cab- 
inets, heads, pictures, and books. An immense bearskin 
covers the middle of the drawing-room floor. In his 
study are his Mss. and autograph letters from nearly 
every famous person living and many dead, and a mag- 
nificent statue of Buddha. Maupassant seems to have 
developed the literary germ early, for he was expelled 
from his first school for writing very improper verses. 





In this great metropolis there is no more interesting 
personality than that of “ Nym Crinkle,” who is known 
in private life as Mr. A. C. Wheeler. He is a slender, 
well made man above the average height. He has 
nervous hands, an aristocratic head, and eyes full and 
blue. His gray blonde hair and mustache testifies to 
his forty years. Mentally he reminds one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. There is the same fascinating facility 
in picturesque phrasing, the same love of dainty argu- 
ment, and fine-spun analysis in quaint lines of thought. 
Socially Nym Crinkle is gentle; his cruelty is all in his 
pen. Wit, poet, and cynical philosopher, he is anything 
in appearance but a journalist. Instead of growing 
thinner his writing gets broader and better as he gets 
older. He has written a book. Once upon a time he 
wrote a play. This play is not a pleasant memory with 
him. As to the book he is soon to publish, its title and 
purpose is as yet shrouded in mystery. A rising young 
artist expects to make his reputation with the illustra- 
tions, which are to be in the style of Daudet’s Sappho. 

A writer in the N. Y. World is authority for the state- 
ment that when Mrs. Burnett first began to make her 
appearance in Washington drawing-rooms, several years 
ago, her costumes used to be the source of infinite 
At that time she was still doing most of 


amusement. 
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her work for the second-class magazines, and had only 
suddenly attracted the attention of the reading world by 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, which had been published in 
the Century. She had the deep-rooted love of the 
provincial for swan’s down, and her favorite evening dress 
was a pale blue silk trimmed with a mass of the fluffy 
white down. She was very fond of wearing massive rings, 
on her first finger, too, and had a strong fancy for the 
picturesque in costume, though she did not quite know 
how best to attain the result she desired. Since then 
she has travelled extensively, made very large sums of 
money by her writings, and though she still clings to the 
artistic theory of dress, has accepted many of the mil- 
liners’ canons of conventionality. She is very fond of 
plush, and most of her morning gowns and negligées are 
some rich shade of that material, combined with heavy 
Japanese crape. She has a fancy for the Directoire 
styles too. Mrs. Burnett is said to have made already 
$20,000 on Little Lord Fauntleroy, $9,000 on Sara 
Crene, has been paid $15,000 for her new novel by 
the Bonners, and a heavy sum for her story in St. Nich- 
olas. It is said that she can earn nearly $50,000 a year 
with her pen; and though in Boston she was not ac- 
cepted or made much of by the literary set, and Howells 
said condescendingly, in answer to a question concerning 
her, “Oh! she isn’t one of ws, you know,” she is dis- 
posed to think that her reception by the English men 
and women of letters and her capacity to make money 
more than consoles her for Boston’s coldness. 


Douglas W. B. Sladen—by courtesy the poet laureate 
of Australia—is about thirty years of age, an Englishman 
by birth, an Australian by adoption. He was born in 
London and educated at Oxford and Melbourne. In 
1882 he was appointed to the chair of history in the 
University of Sydney, N.S. W. A recent reviewer says 
of him that he always thinks and writes like an Austra- 
lian on all Australian subjects, and prides himself on 
being a colonist, having in him some of the feeling of 
the men of the Mayflower. Mr. Sladen has been a most 
prolific writer both of prose and verse. In 1882 he 
published Frithjof and Ingebjorg, a Scandinavian poetic 
legend; in the same year he brought out the first edition 
of his Australian Lyrics, and the next year his Poetry of 
Exiles appeared, followed later by Seized by a Shadow, 
a satire on the Hugh Conway school of the improbable, 
and in 1888 by Edward, the Black Prince, an epic drama. 
Mr. Sladen has been lecturing to the Bostonese, and in- 
tends to enlighten New York and Philadelphia regard- 
ing Australian literature. Meantime he is familiarizing 
himself with American life and American literature, to 
get materials for his forthcoming volumes, entitled 
American Poets and Literary America, which are to be 
published in London during the next summer and fall. 


The Baltimore Sun is of the opinion that “Amélie 
Rives Chanler comes honestly by her literary tastes and 
gifts.” Who would have thought it heredity! But the 
record tells us that Mrs. Elizabeth (Walker) Michie 
(widely known as Cousin Betsy), a great-great-aunt, 
wrote much in prose and verse, and a long novel of hers, 
Some Fact and Some Fiction, was published in the 
Southern Literary Messenger; Francis Walker Gilmer, 
the first Professor of Law at the University of Virginia, 
was the scholarly author of exquisite essays; her grand- 
father, the Hon. W. C. Rives, was a writer of great abil- 
ity, and his wife (Judith Walker) published sketches of 
travel in France and Spain. Mrs. Sigourney (Mrs. 
Chanler’s aunt) is widely admired as a writer. 
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RANDOM READING—THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER 





The Smallest People in the World—N. Y. Sun 

None of the remarkable discoveries made by explorers 
in the depths of Africa has ever excited deeper interest 
than Schweinfurth’s vivid description of the Akka 
dwarfs whom he found in the northeastern part of the 
Congo basin. Living among tribes of splendid physical 
development, these little people, from four feet to four 
feet six inches in height, are noted for their courage and 
agility, for their prowess as hunters, and for their unusual 
dexterity in the use of the bow and spear. In a recent 
lecture in London Prof. Flower, director of the Natural 
History Museum, described them as the smallest people 
in the world, and expressed the opinion, now generally 
held, that they and their relatives south of the Congo 
are the Pygmies who were known to the Greeks, and of 
whom Herodotus and Aristotle gave descriptions that 
were long believed to be fancifvl. The industry of 
four great travellers, who took up the work of explora- 
tion where Stanley left it, has now supplied us with con- 
siderable information about the remarkable Batwa dwarfs, 
who are spread in little communities through the densely 
wooded regions south of the great northern bend of the 
Congo. They have been found in districts about 400 
miles apart and in much of the intervening regions that 
are still little known. They have been studied by Wolf 
near the Lulua River, still further east by Wissmann in 
the interminable forests which sunlight hardly penetrates 
north of the Sankuru, by Grenfell and Von Frangois 
on the Bussera and Tchuapa Rivers, and by Grenfell 
on the Lubilash, southwest of Stanley Falls. These dis- 
coveries were made in the years 1885 and 1886, but the 
explorers were too busy accumulating facts to prepare 
them for public perusal, and we have had only the most 
fragmentary allusions to these unique and interesting 
little folks until the writings of Wolf, Wissmann, and 
Von Francois were published in Germany this summer. 
One day Dr. Wolf was pushing through the forests east 
of the Lulua River, when he suddenly came upon a little 
glade in which were about twenty tumble-down bee-hive 
huts, the homes of the Batwa. He had seen a few of 
these little people kept as hunters at the towns of big 
chiefs, but this was the first time he had met them in 
their own poorly cared for villages. Some of them could 
speak the language of the Bakuba, the great tribe which 
claims this region, but they were so awe struck by the 
white man’s sudden advent that they would hardly utter 
a word. A crowd of nearly a hundred coffee-brown little 
folks, none of them larger than children two-thirds grown, 
stood timidly at a distance and surveyed the visitors in 
wonder. Dr. Wolf won their confidence so far at last 
that they permitted him to approach, and, unobserved 
by the natives, he took the heights of many of them on 
a spear shaft. These and later measurements by Dr. 
Wolf of full-grown adults vary from four feet three 
inches to four feet seven and one-half inches. The 
average height, according to the several authorities, 
seems to be about four feet five inches. Unlike the 
Akka, the Batwa are not unusually prognathous, nor have 
they disproportionately large abdomens, but they are 
compact, well-built little creatures, without any physical 
peculiarity except their small size. Lieut. Wissmann, 
however, received quite an unfavorable impression of 
the Batwa from the few specimens he saw among the 
Bassonge, whom he describes as dwelling in tiny huts, 


despised by their neighbors, ill shaped, and woebegone 
specimens of humanity. All through this great forest 
region may be found these nomad hunters. In little 
bands of eight or more families they build their grass 
huts wherever game is plentiful, live there a few months, 
and then move on to other hunting grounds. Here and 
there in the woods they dig pits about eight feet deep, 
which they cover with branches and turf, and in these 
traps they catch elephants, hippopotami, and buffaloes, 
which are often impaled upon sharpened stakes driven 
into the bottom of the pits. They also hunt large game 
with the bow and spear. They cannot kill an elephant 
at once with their weapons, but they seldom lose an 
animal they once wound. Von Frangois says that, 
lying in ambush, they attack the largest game, and follow 
it if necessary for days. Whenever the wounded animal 
halts it becomes the target for a fresh shower of spears, 
and finally weakened by loss of blood it falls an easy 
prey. The cunning pygmies incur small loss of weapons 
in these long chases after elephants and buffaloes. Their 
arrow and spear heads are barbed and cannot drop out 
of the wound, neither do they lose the spear shaft, for 
they are fastened by stout cords to the head, and if the 
animal in his flight brushes against trees, the shafts, in- 
stead of falling to the ground, merely dangle at his sides. 
It is not usual for explorers to find the Batwa timid 
and undemonstrative, like the first villagers that Dr. 
Wolf met. They have earned the reputation of being 
very ugly and pugnacious little fellows. In war they use 
poisoned arrows. They take the warpath at night, steal 
noiselessly up to the sleeping village of the enemy, fire 
the huts, and kill the people with arrows and spears by 
the light of their burning houses. Their fallen foes and 
their prisoners become food at cannibal feasts, for the 
Batwa, like the Akka, are numbered among the anthro- 
pophagi of Africa. Their fame as fighters has travelled 
far, and the natives who accompanied Grenfell and 
Von Frangois were panic stricken when they first saw 
a dwarf. One of their peculiarities is the fact that on 
their numerous marches they do not sleep by camp fires 
at night, like other natives, but stretch themselves on 
the branches of trees, which they clasp with arms and 
legs, and there slumber, out of the reach of wild beasts. 
“Don’t go near the dwarfs,” was the admonition of 
the Congo natives to Grenfell. “They permit no one 
to enter their country. They poison their weapons. 
They are the ugliest of mortals, and have great heads 
with bearded chins upon the smallest of bodies.” Sure 
enough, Grenfell and Von Francois found beard on the 
face of many a Batwa, but the heads of the dwarfs are 
not disproportionately large, and their features not es- 
pecially ugly. Unlike the Akka, who are nearly naked, 
the Batwa wear a wide strip of native cloth around their 
loins. Unskilled in any arts save those of war and the 
chase, they chiefly depend for their weapons, their grain, 
and vegetables upon the tribes of large people near 
whom they live, most of whom acknowledge their inferi- 
ority as hunters to the Batwa, and gladly encourage them 
to barter their loads of game for products of the garden, 
brass wire, and beads. The Batwa use these European 
commodities to Luy wives, and throughout the wide 
region they inhabit they are taus becoming gradually 
merged with the surrounding peoples. Not a few com- 
munities of pure Batwa have been found, but mixed 
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breeds are also common. The Batwa and the Akka, it 
is believed, are the remnants of a once very numerous 
race, and both are gradually dying out, victims of the 
more powerful tribes around them and of their inferior 
attainments in the arts of living. Many of the Batwa 
children die for lack even of such imperfect care as 
most savage mothers give their offspring. There seems 
to be little maternal affection, and in flight the tiny 
mothers have often been known to abandon their babies 
to their fate. At the furthest points reached on both 
the Bussera and Tchuapa Rivers, about 215 miles apart, 
the continued advance of the little steamer Peace was 
rendered impossible by the frantic hostility of the Batwa 
and their neighbors. Von Frangois, one of the most 
graphic writers and accomplished geographers who have 
visited Africa, makes a lively picture of the howling 
little demons on the shores of the Bussera, showering 
hundreds of arrows that, slimy with poison, dashed against 
the steel network which protected the steamer, or stuck 
in its wooden sun roof. He gives us a vivid idea of the 
agility and acrobatic accomplishments of these people 
215 miles away on the Tchuapa. He saw the little 
warriors clambering along precipitous slopes above the 
river, where there seemed hardly a foothold; saw them 
swinging like monkeys from limb to limb of trees, and 
climbing out on branches overhanging the water so that 
they might speed their arrows at shorter range against 
the puffing and impertinent monster that had dared to 
intrude upon the privacy of the little folks. He heard 
their ear-splitting yells, which were wholly out of pro- 
portion to their physical insignificance. Grenfell is a 
man of peace, and, unlike some other explorers, he did 
not choose to shoot lead at them. A few blank car- 
tridges, however, had an excellent moral effect when the 
enemy took to canoes and seemed bent on making a 
prize of the little vessel. What is the past history of 
these most unique and extraordinary of African races? 
We are not likely to have a complete answer to this 
question. As yet we have had only a glimpse of them, 
and the study of their languages, traditions, and habits 
may throw light upon their past. All our present evi- 
dence points to the probability that they have descended 
from the earliest inhabitants of the continent. We know 
something of the migrations of the tribes around them, 
and there may yet be found evidence to show the cor- 
rectness of the hypothesis that the Akka north and the 
Batwa south of the Congo, the Doko of Abyssinia, the 
Obongo of the Gaboon, and the Bushmen of South 
Africa are all remnants of one great ancient family. 
Mental Laziness—The London Spectator 

We doubt if even thoughtful Englishmen, apart always 
from a limited class of experienced and observant 
teachers, are at all aware of the extent to which many 
men and more women are swayed by what is really 
nothing but mental laziness. Numbers of them posi- 
tively will not apply their minds at all, preferring any 
consequence which may result from ignorance, and 
emerge from school as ignorant as fishes; while still 
larger classes, possibly even a majority, betray the same 
impulse as regards particular subjects. Men are con- 
stantly heard to affirm in confidential moments that they 
literally “cannot” acquire this or that ordinary branch 
of knowledge, while they do learn at the very same time 
things much more difficult, and requiring precisely the 
same kind of mental capacities. Hundreds of men will 
profess positive inability to learn the commonest facts 
relating to any science but their own, even when their 
own is kindred to the one discussed; while thousands of 
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women will calculate accurately all the measurements 
necessary for a dress, a really difficult process if ac- 
curacy is to be attained, and then declare unblushingly 
that they cannot, no, they can zof understand the rule of 
three, or calculate Mr. Goschen’s interest on their own 
fortunes. Half the men in the world who are not sensi- 
tive to music think it an impossibility for them to learn 
to read musical notation; and we have heard a man, not 
without power of reasonirg, and with a special aptitude 
for mental arithmetic, declare that a thousand years of 
tuition would not enable him to comprehend a quadratic 
equation. Indeed, it is one of the phenomena of mental 
laziness that it often reveals itself in its acutest form in 
the naturally able, and that it is the reasoner who is 
most daunted by a particular set of syllogisms, not one 
whit more difficult than those he has already mastered. 
The inability is not positive, but only relative, and is 
produced either by what we call “want of interest” in 
the subject, which may be either instinctive or natural, 
or by a sense of pain in the effort, that, like the pain to 
the arms in swimming, can be overcome only by fre- 
quent and continuous practice. If the necessity is per- 
emptory, the inability speedily disappears, anc. that often 
in a way which at once indicates its source. It does not 
disappear gradually; it lasts, apparently as insuperable 
as ever, up to a definable moment; and then, presto! it 
is gone never to return. The truth is, enough has been 
learned to waken unconsciously the faculty of attention, 
or, in other words, to take away the pain of it, and then 
the natural power has its full swing. That is, we believe, 
the unvarying experience of every man who learns chess 
—which no man ever forgot—and of all except the few 
with “natural bent” who study any abstract science 
whatsoever. In men possessed of the “natural bent,” 
there is, of course, no laziness, because there is no sense 
of pain; they learn without effort perceptible to them- 
selves, as the savage learns the wilderness of natural 
facts necessary to enable him to hunt or fish for food 
with success. A savage “never knows anything about 
the forest”—except the myriad of minute indications 
necessary to tell him where to find the great maggots 
which he eats. He is compelled to learn that, and his 
mental laziness, therefore, does not stop him as it would 
if Sir J. Lubbock were to try to teach him the anatomy 
of aleaf. He could learn that if it were equally essential. 
The Scientific Spirit of the Age—Frances Power Cobbe 

That the present is preéminently the Age of Science, 
is a fact equally recognized by the majority, who hail it 
with triumph, and by the minority, who regard it with 
feelings wherein regret and apprehension have their 
place. As, in literature, an age of production is ever 
followed by an age of criticism, so in the general history 
of human interests, war, religion, art, start in early days 
and run their swift course, while science creeps slowly 
after them, till at last she passes them on the way and 
comes foremost in the race. We still in our time have 
war; but it is no longer the conflict of valiant soldiers, 
but the game of scientific strategists. We still have re- 
ligion; but she no longer claims earth and heaven as her 
domain, but meekly goes to church by a path over which 
science has notified, “On Sufferance only.” We still 
have art; but it is no longer the art of fancy, but the 
art of the intellect, wherein the beautiful is indefinitely 
postponed to the technically true, as truth is discerned 
; by men who think gw’i/ n’y a rien de vrai excepté le laid. 
All our multiform activities, from agriculture down to 
dress-making, are in these days nothing if not “scien- 
tific,” and to thousands of worthy people it is enough to 
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say that science teaches this or that, or that the interests 
of science require such and such a sacrifice, to cause 
them to bow their heads, as pious men of old did at the 
message of a prophet: “It is Science! Let it do what 
seemeth it good.” The claims of the esthetic faculty, 
and even of the moral sense, to speak in arrest of judg- 
ment on matters entirely within their own spheres, are 
ruled out of court. By a paradoxical fatality, however, 
it would appear as if the obsession of the scientific spirits 
is likely to be a little lightened for us by an event which 
might have been expected to rivet the yoke on our 
necks. The recently published life of the most illustri- 
ous and most amiable man of science of this scientific 
age has suggested to many readers doubts of the all 
sufficiency of science to build up—not theories—but 
men. Mr. Darwin’s admirably candid avowal of the 
gradual extinction in his mind of the esthetic and re- 
ligious elements has proved startling to a generation 
which, even when it is ready to abandon religion, would 
be direfully distressed to lose the pleasures afforded by 
art and nature, poetry and music. Instead of lifting the 
scientific vocation to the skies (as was probably antici- 
pated), this epoch-making biography seems to have gone 
far to throw a sort of dam across the stream and to have 
arrested not a few science-worshippers with the query: 
“ What shall it profit a man if he find the origin of species 
and know exactly how earth-worms and sun-dews con- 
duct themselves, if all the while he grow blind to the 
loveliness of nature, deaf to music, insensible to poetry, 
and as unable to lift his soul to the Divine and Eternal 
as were the primeval apes from whom he has descended? 
Is this all that science can do for her devotee? Must 
he be shorn of the glory of humanity when he is ordained 
her priest? Does he find his loftiest faculties atrophied 
when he has become a ‘machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of observed facts?’ ” 
Ideal Death—The London Standard 

The feeling of the free and high spirits of all times 
has ever been that the ideal death was the sudden, or, 
at least, rapid one. All men who have thrown off in any 
degree the shackles of the material and the common- 
place have at some period expressed a wish that their 
passing over might be in this kind. The verdict of the 
unthinking when the thread of a life is snapped at the 
moment of its richest promise of floriation is “the pity 
of it.” Yet “they whom the gods love die early” means 
this only. Not young necessarily in the matter of years, 
but young in illusion, in the power of dreams and visions; 
young in that the wine of life in the veins is still rich 
with the flavor of the grape. Curiously enough it is the 
epicure, throughout the long passing of the shadowy 
presences of history, who dies the easy death, not the 
ascetic. Those who quaffed the living elixir most eag- 
erly seem always to have been those who could lay it 
down most philosophically; and an intellectual curiosity 
for what might extend beyond the black veil appears to 
have upheld them, almost like the hope of a new sensa- 
tion. A refined sensualist would find the death of Alex- 
ander the Great to have been part of an ideal fate. 
Stricken down at the apex of his glory, in a moment of 
peace, filled with feasts more than Belshazzarean in their 
voluptuous magnificence, he lingered but ten days of a 
low fever amid the hanging gardens of Babylon, removed 
from one dream-like palace to another that he might be 
eased, and finally breathing his last among worshipers, 
who scarce dared touch his body after death lest they 
might defile a holy thing. A singular resemblance of a 
sort, by the way, suggests itself between the death of 
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Alexander and that of Skobeloff, who, likewise a warrior 
to his fingers’ ends, and a voluptuary, and one of the 
most picturesque personalities of modern times, died in 
the full flush of his fame, drinking of such joys as Mo- 
hammed promised to his faithful ones, and as awaited 
the Norse heroes among the Valkyries of the Scandina- 
vian heaven, not wisely, but too well. To the poet the 
death of Shelley must ever be a sort of ideal type. 
Drowned off the shore of Spezia, in the waters of that 
tideless Mediterranean he had loved so well, his recov- 
ered body was reduced to ashes on the spot where he 
had spent so many months in close communion with 
nature; burned on a pyre, with Italian skies above it, 
and the soft Italian wind to fan its flame. His very 
heart fared well. For does it not lie—“ Cor Cordium,” 
saith the simple slab—under the shadow of the Aurelian 
wall, in the little English cemetery in Rome, close by 
Keats, “whose name was writ in water?” Matthew 
Arnold wished that at his death he might be moved to 
some near window and, seeing, “bathed in the sacred 
dews of morn, the wide aerial landscape”’ spread before 
him, might feel the pure eternal course of life outside of 
himself, and, composed, refreshed and ennobled, sink 
his willing spirit in its embrace. 
‘* There let me gaze till I become 
In soul with what I gaze on wed!” 

This is the desire of the Buddhist; the desire of ab- 
sorption into Nirvana, of final reunion at death of the 
spirit with the eternal principle of life. Where men and 
women have died for a cause they have always died 
beautiful deaths. All the Christian martyrs, it may be 
said, died happily as well as ideally. Moral heroism is 
contagious, and at times when all life has been swung 
upward from its normal clogged condition into a state 
of feverish high pressure, men and women have seemed 
almost wholly to put away the fear of death. Thus it 
was during the French revolution when hundreds 
mounted the scaffold with unblanched cheek who might 
have seen the end approach with an agony of regret 
lying, in normal times, in their beds. Socrates, reason- 
ing with his disciples the night before he drinks the bitter 
hemlock draught, is the type of the philosophic death. 
Perhaps there are few lovers who would not feel that 
Leander, overcome by the waves while straining every 
nerve to reach the farther shore where Hero’s arms 
awaited him, had not died ideally. And even poor love- 
lorn Sappho, springing from the rock to her own undoing 
for the sake of that bitter thing a passion unrequited, is 
more enviable in their sight than mater familias living 
prosaically to pick flaws in her lord and master’s armor. 

The Race Problem—Senator Ingalls—Atlanta Constitution 

“The race question at the South, remains as it has 
always been, and for the next generation at least will 
continue to be, the most important and formidable in 
our politics. The change from slavery to freedom, from 
subordination to legal equality, has complicated instead 
of simplified the situation. So far from solving the fatal 
problem, it has added new elements of difficulty and 
danger. Unless history is a false teacher, it is not possi- 
ble for two distinct races not homogeneous, that is, which 
cannot assimilate by inter-marriage and the mingling of 
blood, to exist upon terms of practical political equality 
under the same government. One or the other must go 
to the wall. Whether the Anglo-Saxon and the negro 
races are homogeneous, I do not pretend to say, but the 
evidence is clear that the mulattoes are disappearing in 
the-South. The blacks are growing blacker. The whites 
are growing whiter. This shows that the connection 
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between the races, while the blacks were enslaved, was 
not voluntary on their part, and is ceasing with freedom. 
Neither is it disputed that the mixed race came from 
the union of black mothers with white fathers, and 
not between white mothers and black fathers. The 
ethnological inference from this is irresistible. The black 
race is not only growing blacker, but it is increasing 
numerically much more rapidly than the white race. 
This is a fact of ominous significance and adds to the 
gravity of theissue. No intelligent man pretends longer 
to deny that the blacks are not permitted to vote in 
many States south of the Ohio and Potomac, where they 
are in the majority, or, if they vote, their ballots are not 
counted. It is admitted that for some reason or other 
they would, as a rule, vote against the whites if left to 
their own impulses. Whether this is the race antagonism 
of which I have spoken or casual and temporary I do 
not know. I suspect, however, that it is a permanent 
condition. The pretext upon which suffrage is denied 
to the blacks in the South is that the race is not capable 
of self-government, and that their supremacy would re- 
sult in the degradation and destruction of society and 
the State. I don’t distrust the sincerity or candor of 
the Southern whites. They probably believe what they 
affirm; but I have no doubt that they have deliberately 
determined to eliminate the negro from their politics, 
and upon the ground, they reason, of their superior in- 
telligence, wealth, and morality the whites must remain 
supreme. I have no information whatever about the 
policy of the new Administration toward the South. I 
am as radical and aggressive as the average Republican, 
and have been the subject of some picturesque criticism 
from our Southern friends for venturing to protest against 
their methods, but I should not favor any vindictive, in- 
tolerant, or proscriptive legislation. I recognize the 
burdens under which they labor and the terrible conflicts 
of their future. I would help them and co-operate with 
them if they would make it possible to do so, but we 
must have justice and equality. There must be fair 
play. They cannot suppress the vote and still retain 
the representation. They must relinquish the increment, 
and let each voter be an equal unit of sovereignty. The 
proposition advanced by some Southern leaders to dis- 
franchise the negro is untenable. The reconstruction 
policy may have been premature or unwise, but it is too 
late to discuss this now. Disfranchisement would shock 
the conscience of mankind. It would be impossible. 
Such revolutions never go backward. No race has ever 
been deprived of rights and prerogatives once solemnly 
conferred. The experiment has gone too far to be re- 
called. If the two races are heterogeneous, and can 
never become assimilated, then education, the acquisi- 
tion of property, and mental development intensify in- 
stead of diminish the dangers. When you teach a man 
to think, give him a home, increase his self-respect, you 
render it impossible to make him the unresisting victim 
of injustice. Give him conscious power and he will 
exert it. Ultimately, therefore, the whites will be com- 
pelled to acquiesce or to fight. The time will come 
when the negroes, aware of their strength and numbers, 
will insist upon their equality under the law, and then 
there will be a crisis which may become a catastrophe. 
There is but one practical suggestion that offers any 
present relief—that is a national registration law, under 
which every voter should be entered upon the poll lists, 
and then have the elections under the control of super- 
visors appointed for that purpose. This might not secure 
fair elections, but it would afford the means of ascertain- 
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ing whether they were fair Or not, so that Congress could 
act intelligently in deciding whether contestants were 
entitled to their seats in either house and in the Elec- 
toral College. The voiuntary separation of the races is 
among the possibilities of the near future. I say volun- 
tary, because the blacks have the same natural and legal 
rights on this continent that the whites have. They are 
natives and they are citizens. They have as much right 
to ask the whites to retire or to segregate themselves as 
the whites have to request them to do so. But the 
original environment of the African race was tropical, 
and it may be that on the southern shores of the Gulf or 
West India Islands, or along the lowlands of Mexico, 
regions friendly to the African blood, the enfranchised 
millions under the protection of the United States, sub- 
jects of its Government and full sharers in its citizen- 
ship, may yet fulfill the prophecy that Ethiopia shall 
stretch out its hands to God and rejoice.” 
The Doctrine of Love—Prof. Blackie—‘ Young Men” 

Never whip your brain. All high pressure is danger- 
ous. Study to think as easily and as quietly as you 
breathe. Never force yourself to learn what you have 
no talent for. Knowledge without love will remain a 
lifeless manufacture, not a living growth. Be content 
to be ignorant of many things that you may know one 
thing well, and that the thing which God specially en- 
dowed you to know. It requires fire to fuse the materials 
of thinking, no less than to melt the iron in the foundry. 
But remember this, however strong you may be, physi- 
cally, to strike a blow, and however sharp, intellectually, 
to recognize a fact and discern a difference, your success 
in the game of life depends on the serious culture which 
you give to the third formative force in human character, 
your moral nature; and of the rightful supremacy of this 
element and comprehensive expression is found in the 
single word, love. On this all prophets, poets and phil- 
osophers are agreed. St. Paul says: “love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.” Burns says: 

‘* The heart’s aye, the part aye, 

That marks richt or wrang.” 
And Goethe more largely: 

The bazaar in splendid trash, 
Tempts the buyer to spend his cash. 
He who goes to learned college 
Comes home crammed with empty knowledge ; 
But if true bliss you wish to brook, 
Learn to live in quiet nook ; 
If your every vein you strain, 

To fill the mind with various lore, 

Tis well ; but how to use your lore— 
The better wisdom—this to gain, 

You must knock at another door. 
Nor have you far to search and seek ; 
Let the God within you speak ; 

Love all things that lovely be, 
And God will show his best to thee!” 

How is this? For two plain reasons: First, because 
it is only by loving or sympathetically laying hold of that 
which is good in others that we can enlarge the narrow 
ness and enrich the meagreness of our individual selves: 
second, because without love a man is a self-confined 
mortal, and cannot stand in any co-operative relation to 
a social whole composed of mutually dependent parts. 
Therefore, let every man measure his value as a social 
unit, not so much by his power for knowing as by his 
capacity for loving. Love, no doubt, in a reasonable 
world, must always be accompanied with knowledge; 
love with knowledge is wisdom, but it is better for all 
parties in the social system to have much love with little 
knowledge than to have much knowledge with little love. 
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But how is love to manifest itself? In the simplest way 
possible—by carrying out in practice what, as an ethical 
thinker and a Christian, you must believe in theory; by 
treating every man as a brother—as good as yourself, 
and perhaps a little better. Stamp out that bias of 
mind, so natural to all finite creatures, which leads them 
to overestimate their own good qualities—real or imag- 
inary—and underestimate those of their neighbor. Avoid 
criticism, especially that species of it which delights in 
finding faults. Seek in all things to enjoy what is good 
and let the evil drop; and if you will judge begin with 
yourself, following Schiller’s rule: “Judge yourself se- 
verely, your neighbor leniently.” Further, seize every 
opportunity in performing acts of kindness, however 
small, to your fellow-beings, especially to your inferiors 
(Rom., xii. 16). Be like the sun, ever giving and dis- 
pensing witching blossoms out of the buds by the light 
and warmth of its rays, and even, as Shakespeare has it, 
kissing carrion without offense. Love in its common 
form exhibits itself in an interchange of kindred senti- 
ments and kindly deeds among equals; when directed 
towards inferiors it is elevated into reverence and cul- 
minates in worship. There may be much amiability, 
but no true greatness of character without reserve. As 
we gain a notion of the grandeur of the physical world 
by looking from the low ground up to the sky-cleaving 
chains of the Alps or the Andes, so our measure of moral 
greatness grows by the admiring contemplation of what 
is above us. This is what Plato meant when he called 
wonder a philosophic affection. Though any fool may 
gape at an air balloon, the man who does not cherish 
an habitual wonder for the grandeur of the universe is 
like a deaf man who does not hear the thunder. 
Women and Wit—Crawford— With the Immortals 

Heine says: “ Nothing really succeeds but property 
and keeping quiet—nothing, not even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer or the French Commune.” “If every man,” 
remarked Johnson, “had a wife and a little property, 
and the quality of holding his tongue, the world would 
be a very peaceable place. But, sir, these things are 
not easily got, and those who do not get them are very 
likely to turn anarchists, for the sake of stealing what 
belongs to others.” ‘What is Mr. Herbert Spencer?” 
asked King Francis. “The American woman of the 
future,” answered Heine without hesitation. “ Imper- 
fectly disguised as the Englishman of to-day,” added 
Augustus. “ What an extraordinary pair of definitions! ’ 
exclaimed Lady Brenda. “Do you think so?” asked 
Heine. “Mr. Spencer’s books seem to me to be all 
about what we should do if we knew everything. Evi- 
dently American women are the only human beings who 
stand any chance of illustrating his theories.” “There 
were no American women in my day,” remarked the 
King, “ but I have seen something of them since without 
being able to understand them. They are not very like 
women. I mean that their idea of what a woman should 
be differs from mine.” “Sir,” said Johnson, “I suppose 
so.” King Francis swung his plumed cap in his hand 
and looked toward the sage with a light laugh. “ Yes,” 
he answered, “the aims of women do not seem to coin- 
cide with the aims of man so often as they formerly did. 
I cannot imagine what women want with aims.” “Gen- 
erally a husband,” returned Heine.” Again Dr. John- 
son remarks: “ Most men think it very pleasant to shut 
the door closely, and whisper to their loving wives that 
other men are idiots. When the wife is loving she per- 


ceives the joke; when she is not, she consoles herself 
with the reflection that her husband is himself idiotic, 
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and every fresh proof of the fact is a new delight to her.” 
“What a dreadful idea!” exclaimed Gwendoline, look- 
ing at Augustus and laughing. “Is the converse true, I 
wonder?” “No, madam,” answered Heine, with a 
smile. “Noman can possibly believe a woman foolish 
who has shown enough intelligence to marry him.” “ Sir, 
said Johnson, “this is paradox. One may be compli- 
mentary without being paradoxical, as one may be strong 
without being violent. A man, sir, should never believe 
a woman to be foolish until he knows himself to be wise, 
any more than he should call his enemy weak before he 
has vanquished him, or his friend unfaithful until he has 
himself made exhibition of his own fidelity. Sir, I will 
apply to women what our host’s friend said of whiskey; 
there are no bad women, nor foolish women, either, 
though some women are better and wiser than others.” 
“You are asserting a negative,” retorted Heine. “No, 
sir,” roared the doctor; “I am asserting positively that 
all women are more or less good. Badness is the nega. 
tive of goodness, and no one can assert that it is univer- 
sal. The only business of wit is to point out the cases 
where there is badness, as the only purpose of the 
barometer is to warn men of foul weather. Nobody, 
sir, need be warned of the approach of fine weather, and 
no man need be cautioned that his neighbor is a good 
man. Inthe African desert there is no use for barometers, 
and in heaven there will be no wit, for where all is good 
it will be as unnecessary to speak of evil as it is sense- 
less to carry an umbrella amid the sands of Sahara, 
where it never rains.” “You have at least shown a 
new and surprising relation between wit and the barom- 
eter,” answered Heine. “After all, it carries out the 
theory that wit is only found in attack or in controversy, 
since it is clear that where attack and controversy are 
impossible wit must be out of the question. In a place 
where there are to be no professors, no fools, no bad 
poets, and very few good ones, it is not easy to say what 
is to become of wit, satire, sarcasm, irony and Heinrich 
Heine. In future I shall regard the falling of the barom- 
eter as a piece of most exquisite wit, equal at least to 
Voltaire’s attacks on Frederick and on Jean Rosseau.” 

Evolution of the Prima Donna—The Literary Worla 

The prima donna is only 200 years old. A little after 
the time of “the glorious revolution” of 1688, the first 
Italian operatic singer of distinction—Margarita de 
l’Epine—arrived in England. Italian music was not in the 
seventeenth century naturalized among us, though a lit- 
tle later some wretched compositions, entitled “Arsinae ” 
and “Camilla,” were foisted on the English public as 
the genuine article by Clayton, who had composed them 
in Italy. In one of these, Margarita de |’Epine’s English 
rival, Mrs. Tofts, distinguished herself as far as it was 
possible to do so in a work which, according to Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards, comes near being “ the worst opera 
ever written.” In a very early page the author reminds 
us of the exalted positions to which such vocal dis- 
tinction leads. For aman in the middle class in this 
country the road to the peerage lies through politics, 
the bar, or the army, he says, forgetting to add the more 
recent route, through a brewery—now a kind of “ fourth 
estate” in the realm of social advancement. But for 
women, “the only road to the peerage is by way of the 
stage.” Though this does not appear to be strictly 
accurate, since it is not probable that the Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts is, or was, in any way connected with the 
stage, it does appear on the broad view to have a sub- 
stantial foundation. Anastasia Robinson became a 
countess, and Lavinia Fenton a duchess. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Parting—Coventry Patmore 
If thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 
But for one night though that farewell may be, 
Press thou his hand in thine. 
How canst thou tell how far from thee 


Fate or caprice may lead his steps ere that to-morrow come ? 


Men have been known to lightly turn the corner of a street, 


And days have grown to months, and months to lagging years, 


Ere they have looked in loving eyes again. 
Parting, at best, is underlaid 
With tears and pain. 
Therefore, lest sudden death should come between, 
Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure firm 
The hand of him who goeth forth, 
Unseen, Fate goeth too. 
Yes, find thou always time to say some earnest word 
Between the idle talk, 
Lest with thee henceforth, 
Night and day, regret should walk. 
Sir Hugo's Choice—J. J. Roche—Scribner’s 
It is better to die, since death comes surely, 
In the full noontide of an honored name, 
Than to lie at the end of years obscurely, 
A handful of dust in a shroud of shame. 
* * * * * * * « 
Sir Hugo lived in the ages golden, 
Warder of Aisne and Picardy ; 
He lived and died, and his deeds are told in 
The Book immortal of Chivalrie : 


How he won the love of a prince’s daughter— 
A poor knight he with a stainless sword— 

Whereat Count Rolf, who had vainly sought her, 
Swore death should sit at the bridal board. 


“ A braggart’s threat, for a brave man’s scorning !” 
And Hugo laughed at his rival’s ire ; 
But couriers twain, on the bridal morning, 
To his castle gate came with tidings dire. 


The first a-faint and with armor riven: 

“In peril sore have I left thy bride— 

False Rolf waylaid us. For love and Heaven! 
Sir Hugo, quick to the rescue ride !” 


Stout Hugo muttered a word unholy ; 

He sprang to horse and he flashed his brand, 
But a hand was laid on his bridle slowly, 

And a herald spoke: “ By the king’s command, 


“ This to Picardy’s trusty warder :— 
France calls first for his loyal sword, 
The Flemish spears are across the border, 
And all is lost if they win the ford.” 


Sir Hugo paused, and his face was ashen, 
His white lips trembled in silent prayer- 
God's pity soften the spirit’s passion 
When the crucifixion of Love is there! 
What need to tell of the message spoken ? 
Of the hand that shook as he poised his lance ? 
And the look that told of his brave heart broken, 
As he bade them follow, “ For God and France!” 
On Cambray’s field next morn they found him, 
"Mid a mighty swath of foemen dead ; 
Her snow-white scarf he had bound around him 
With his loyal blood was baptized red. 
It is all writ down in the book of glory, 
On crimson pages of blood and strife, 
With scanty thought for the simple story 
Of duty dearer than love or life. 
Only a note obscure, appended 
By a warrior scribe or monk perchance, 
Saith : “ The good knight’s ladye was sore offended 
That he would not die for her but France.” 


Did the ladye live to lament her lover ? 
Or did roystering Rolf prove a better mate ? 
I have searched the records over and over, 
But nought discover to tell her fate. 
And I read the moral—A brave endeavor 
To do thy duty, whate’er its worth, 
Is better than life with love forever— 
And love is the sweetest thing on earth. 
Three Kisses of Farewell—Saxe Holm 
Three, only three, my darling, 
Separate, solemn, slow ; 
Not like the swift and joyous ones 
We used to know, 
When we kissed because we loved each other, 
Simply to taste love’s sweets, 
And lavished our kisses as summer 
Lavishes heats ; 
But as they kiss whose hearts are wrung 
When hope and fear are spent, 
And nothing is left to give except 
A sacrament ! 


First of the three, my darling, 
Is sacred unto pain ; 

We have hurt each other often, 
We shall again. 

When we pine because we miss each other, 
And do not understand 

How the written words are so much colder 
Than eye and hand. 

I kiss thee, dear, for all such pain 
Which we may give or take ; 

Buried, forgiven, before it comes, 
For our love’s sake. 


The second kiss, my darling, 
Is full of joy’s sweet thrill ; 

We have blessed each other always, 
We always will. 

We shall reach until we feel each other 
Past all of time and space ; 

We shall listen till we hear each other 
In every place. 

The earth is full of messengers 
Which love sends to and fro; 

I kiss thee, darling, for all joy 
Which we shall know! 


The last kiss, oh, my darling, 
My love—I cannot see 
Through my tears, as I remember 
What it may be. 
We may die and never see each other, 
Die with no time to give 
Any sign that our hearts are faithful 
To die, as live. 
Token of what they may not see 
Who see our dying breath— 
This one last kiss, my darling, 
Seals the seal of death. 
Faded Sea-Flowers—George Forester—Temple Bar 
One voice that whispers in my ear ; 
One little face that mocks my sight; 
One vain regret ; one anxious fear ; 
One thought by day, one dream by night. 
The same, amid the heedless throng, 
In silent, sleepless hours the same ; 
At midnight, morn, and evensong 
I see thy face, I hear thy name. 
Such is my life apart from thee ! 
So weak the heart that would forget ! 
The murmur of a southern sea 
Is round, about, above me yet. 
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I see the sun shine bright once more 
Where on the ledge the breakers leap ; 

Green grass that girds a shingly shore ; 
White gulls that wing an azure deep. 


Ah! was it mine indeed that day 

To dream with thee those golden hours ? 
O golden sand that glides away ! 

O gleam of sunlight on the showers ! 


O passing gleam! O vanished hour! 
And what to me may still remain ? 
This little spray-dashed, faded flower ; 
A past delight—a present pain. 
Canst Thou Hear Me ?—H. H. Boyesen—Independent 
God, oh! dost thou hear me now, 
When I cry from out the night ? 
Through the clouds that veil thy brow 
Grant a glimpse me of thy light! 
Ah! but thou art far too great, 
Girt with wonder, might and awe; 
With inexorable weight 
Crushes me thy iron law. 
And how far my voice must soar, 
Ere it reach unto thy throne! 
Through the whirling planets’ roar 
Canst thou hear my sigh, my moan? 
When from myriad creatures swarm 
Anguished plaints, petitions, cries ; 
Like a bird-note in the storm 
Faints my panting prayer and dies. 
Hearts are broken ; tears unshed 
Sear their hollows ere they flow. 
Rachel wailing for her dead 
Will no balm or comfort know. 
But this mighty globe spins on, 
Heeds no sorrow, pang or tear 
And unfading mounts the sun ; 
God, O God, how canst thou hear ? 
Upward yearning, crushed to earth 
By the heavy bonds of law, 
Fiercely clutched from hour of birth, 
In Necessity’s stern claw ; 
Sun-illumined clod of dust 
Rounding my predestined sphere— 
God, my God, if thou art just, 
Grant me hope that thou dost hear ! 
I have called thee in despair, 
’Mid the solemn stars on high; 
And with anxious, dazzled stare 
I have pierced the midnight sky. 
But the radiant stillness beat 
Vast and awful on mine ear ; 
God of silence, I entreat, 
Grant me faith that thou dost hear ! 
Dover Beach—Matthew Arnold 
The sea is calm to-night, 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits ; on the French coast the light 
Gleams, and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 


Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched sand, 
Listen ! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the A2gzan, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery ; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 
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The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd ; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain : 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggles and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Our Own The Best—Mary Fields 
If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind, 
I said when I went away ; 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you heedless pain : 
But we vex “our own” 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 

I may give you the kiss of peace, 
Yet it may be 

That never for me 

The pain at the heart should cease ! 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night ; 
And hearts have broken 

By harsh words spoken 

That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest. 

But oft for our own 

The bitter tone, 

Though we love our own the best. 

Ah! lips with curve impatient . 

Ah! brow with that look of scorn! 
*Twere a cruel fate 

Were the night too late 

To undo the work of the morn. 


True Lovée—Boston Journal 
I think true love is never blind, 
But rather brings an added light ; 
An inner vision quick to find 
The beauties hid from common sight. 


No soul can ever clearly see 
Another's highest, noblest part, 
Save through the sweet philosophy 

And loving wisdom of the heart. 


Your unanointed eyes shall fall 

On him who fills my soul with light : 
You do not see my friend at all, 

You see what hides him from your sight. 


I see the feet that fain would climb, 
You but the steps that turn astray ; 

I see the soul unharmed, sublime, 
You but the garment and the clay. 


You see a mortal, weak, misled, 
Dwarfed ever by the earthly clod ; 
I see how manhood, perfected, 
May reach the stature of a god. 


Blinded I stood, as now you stand, 

Till on mine eyes, with touches sweet, 
Love, the deliverer, laid his hand, 

And lo! I worship at his feet ! 
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The Countess Eve belongs to the France of 1785—to 
an old walled and mellowed city, standing amidst mea- 
dows, orchards and vineyards, with a winding river; be- 
yond, the Jura Mountains outlined against the delicate 
southern sky. She is the wife of the Count du Pic-Adam, 
a man considerably older than herself, who treats her very 
indulgently, but does not respond sufficiently to her crav- 
ing for affection. It so happens that the playing of a 
certain young actor, Felix la Valliere, delights her very 
much, and he is invited to supper by the Couat, in com- 
pany with his friend, Claude de Brie, a professional musi- 
cian. These two guests are inseparable companions, 
both handsome. - ” ” 

“As an actor, La Valliere was at once both a fascina- 
tion and a perplexity. He lost himself in the characters 
he represented, or rather they were lost in him, and con- 
sequently he rarely ever acted a part twice in the same 
way; the whim or fancy of the moment guided him 
more than consistent rules and traditions. Nor did his 
eccentricity stop there. What he was on the stage he 
was also off the stage. He regarded life and all man- 
kind as only the shifting scenes and persons of a play. 
Not only was moral law unknown to him, as it seemed, 
but physical law also seemed uncertain and insecure, 
and he was an avowed believer in Mesmer and the 
fashionable cabalistic diab/erie of the day. Claude de 
Brie, on the other hand, had the faculty of purity, and 
training had given him the grace of an ideal life. The 
Countess found them both delightful; and they both 
thought her the most mysteriously lovely creature they 
had ever seen. Her dress was a robe of white satin, 
and she wore pearls in her hair—rich chestnut hair, 
matched with deep violet eyes. The supper was deli- 
cate and delicious, the wine of the best vintage. The 
conversation turned upon the stage, and the Countess 
observed that it must be delightful to be an actor, and 
‘live every kind of life at will.’ 

“Art,” said La Valliere, “must never be crippled or 
confined. Indeed, all life must be free and untrammeled, 
or it is not life. He who would be really a man must 
know all that the life of man can be, must be free to 
choose and enjoy, to test his powers in all directions, to 
probe to the uttermost both the seen and the unseen. 
Give me the man who acts upon the impulse of his 
nature, not upon a balanced, dourgeois consideration of 
what is due to his class, or his character, or his princi- 
ples.” The Count observed, slowly, looking very fixedly 
at Felix, “ You have not, I venture to say, put all this 
theory of life into practice, except upon the stage; 
otherwise, I hardly think that you would speak as cheer- 
fully as you do.” His tone was so solemn that the two 
young men looked at him with some surprise. The 
Countess also raised her eyes, a little shudder passed 
over her exquisite form, and she regarded her husband 
furtively with a lingering, hopeless look. There was a 
short pause. Then the Count said, “This talk is too 
grave for a supper after the play ”—and he changed the 
subject to his gardens. “The private garden is consid- 
ered by some to be very quaint and well laid out,” he 
remarked. “We call it”—and he looked tenderly at 
his wife—“ we call it Paradise.” * * * 

The Countess’ face flushed with a kind of delighted 
surprise, but relapsed again in a moment into its usual 

***The Countess Eve”—J. H. Shorthouse. 








listless expression, as the kindly glance faded from her 
husband’s eyes. “ Paradise,” said La Valliere, “ Para- 
dise. That was what I was meaning when I spoke of the 
possibilities of existence, whether seen or unseen. I did 
not know that it was so near.” As he spoke a servant 
filled up his glass. “ Felix,” said his friend across the 
table, “do not drink any more wine. You have had 
enough.” He put the glass from him and rose quietly. 
Then Claude favored them with an air on the violin. 
The Countess lay back on a cushioned settee next to a 
large screen, and La Valliere watched her closely. She 
had a look of resigned weariness—a polished, absent air 
—that seemed to him very touching. Presently his eyes 
gleamed with a sudden terror, for from behind the gay, 
flowering screen their glided a faint, shadowy figure and 
stood beside the Countess, leaning toward her as if to 
speak. The figure was habited as a French abbe. It 
seemed that its presence was unperceived by the Coun- 
tess, even when it stooped and whispered in her ear; and 
the other persons in the room were equally blind to it. 
But after a few seconds the manner of the Countess 
changed, and she fixed a longing gaze upon La 
Valliere. * * * 

It was certainly the figure of a French abbe, La 
Valliere said to himself, but the expression of the face 
was such as no French abbe—no, nor any other man— 
had ever displayed. It was instinct with a sense of 
power, of change, and plainly not suggestive of good. 
It penetrated into La Valliere’s nature as no human 
gaze had ever done before. “Be bold!” it seemed to 
say. “Carry out your own theory of life. Enjoy, prove 
all things. Test the powers that have been given you, 
doubtless for use, by a beneficent Providence. Above 
all things, be bold!” La Valliere was not frightened; 
he was hardly surprised. He felt a quickened percep- 
tion of everything about him, particularly that lovely 
face and figure leaning forward from the settee, and the 
wonderful entrancing look of the violet eyes. The strange 
figure seemed gradually to sink into the background and 
to wish to be forgotten. Perhaps its work was done. 
The music ceased, and the Countess left the room. La 
Valliere spoke of the ecclesiastical figure he had seen. 
“T saw no one but ourselves,” said the Count. “ But 
there are other beings than ourselves constantly: around 
us—the remembrance of other days, the effects of past 
actions, the consequences of past sins. You spoke of 
aman. Had you seen fer? She must be always near 
me, and yet I never see her. May God have mercy on 
me when I do.” * * * 

The two young men were shown into a lofty and lux- 
urious room. They were neither of them inclined to 
sleep. De Brie said: “You were not jesting with the 
Count?” La Valliere replied: “Jesting! I saw him— 
the abbe—as I see you.”’ To his surprise, De Brie said: 
“T believe you. The wonder is not that you have seen him, 
but that we all of us see so little. The whole of Nature 
is ensouled. There is no such thing as matter, as mate- 
rial existence; everything is instinct with the nature of 
God, or of the enemy of God. We have entered into a 
new life. Alone!—we are never alone. Dead!—nothing 
dies. The dead ancestor lives again in the so-called 
innocent child; the foul deed, the sensual sin, stands 
out suddenly face to face with the pale, saintly girl, and 
confuses and mars her life.” Then he knelt down and 
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recited a prayer. The next day the figure of the abbe 
appeared again to La Valliere, and told him to go toa 
certain church, where he would find the Countess Eve 
—‘“and above all things,” the voice added, “remember 
to be bold.” He did as he was directed, and as he 
gazed at the beautiful Countess the mysterious abbe 
came out from behind a pillar and spoke to her, and 
she turned her eyes appealingly to the actor. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, La Valliere took the abbe’s place 
atherside. © * * 

“You have seen too little of Paradise,” she said, softly. 
“You must return soon, even at this time of year. What 
pledge of welcome shall I give you?” La Valliere re- 
plied, “ There is only one key to Paradise, Madame, and 
that key is love.” For a moment a look of eager hope 
came into her eyes, and then her face resumed its habit- 
ual sadness. “ You are right,” she said; “there is no 
Paradise without love.” At the close of the service, La 
Valliere walked away with De Brie, and again the abbe 
appeared. “Look, Claude!” he cried, “there by‘ the 
lamp.” Claude looked, turned paie, gasped for breath, 
and sank senseless to the ground. The vision which he 
had seen was not the abbe, but a figure gaunt with the 
terrors of a skeleton and the gruesome pallor of a shroud 
—an image of corruption and despair—a personifica- 
tion of committed sin. He was carried into an adjacent 
convent and left there with the abbess. To her he de- 
clared his belief that some terrible evil was menacing 
his dearest friend, La Valliere, and that it was connected 
with the Countess Eve. “They are both lost unless 
some help may be found,” he said. The Countess must 
somehow be reconciled to her husband, he went on to 
declare, or La Valliere would lead her to destruction. 
“Were it possible,” he sighed, “to discover the reason 
of the Count’s strange absorption and melancholy much 
would be gained.” * * * 

The abbess was deeply moved. ‘“ My son,” she said, 
“T can reveal the mystery, and it is my duty to do it, 
though it will rend my heart.” The story was one of 
guilty love. The Count in his young days had charmed 
and ruined a young girl, and believed her to have 
drowned herself. She had not done so, however; she 
still lived to do penance for her fatal wrong. She was 
the abbess herself, in short. And now she must .!o what 
she could to bring back the Count’s peace of mind, and 
thus save the Countess and La Valliere. But this did 
not prevent the phantom abbe from presenting himself 
to La Valliere the following day, and saying to him, “ Be 
bold. You will find the Countess in the private garden. 
Do not fear to be interrupted by the Count. I have 
taken care of him.” La Valliere cried, “ Wretch! Who, 
what are you, that you should—.” He spoke to the 
void air. With a faint, mocking smile, the figure was 
gone. He went on tothe garden. The Countess Eve 
stood there waiting for him. The interview was an in- 
toxication, a felicity that eclipsed all the actor’s past 
experience. When he was about to depart he noticed 
a small postern door in the garden wall, almost hidden 
by ivy. “This door,” he said, “leads, I suppose, into 
the wood?” The Countess replied, “I suppose so. It 
is never used. Would you like to have a key?” She 
started as she said these words, but she did not recall 
them—and La Valliere took the key with him. * * * 

It was easy to enter Paradise after that, and La 
Valliere went there frequently, every day in fact. He 
would have remained there all the time had it been safe 
or convenient, and the Countess would have been glad 
to have him doso. To La Valliere, indeed, it seemed 
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like a translation into an ethereal region, where the only 
rule of being was happiness. And yet after a time the 
very beauty of this dream-like life began to oppress him. 
The Countess was still above him and out of his sphere. 
The bland voice of the abbe whispered: “ You have at- 
tained to so much surely you are not satisfied. Only 
be bold!” A wild, degraded, selfish desire took pos- 
session of him, a passionate longing to see this fearless 
woman elsewhere, in common, vulgar life; to bring her 
down to his level, nay, beneath it; to possess her with 
the extreme familiarity which such a life allows. 
Strangely enough, she was ready to go out from Para- 
dise with him. “Shall I not trust this man?” she 
thought. “Shall I not see something of this life of 
which he speaks so well? Why should not woman as 
well as man know something of good and evil? Where 
is my husband at the present moment? If he may leave 
his home and wander forth in search of adventures, 
surely so may I.” She turned to La Valliere and asked: 
“What do you want me to do?” He answered that he 
would have ten horses at the postern door at that time 
the next day, and she should meet him there masked. 
“T will come,” she said. ° ° " 

Private theatricals were to be given the approaching 
afternoon, and the chateau of the Countess would be de- 
serted during the whole of the day. As he rode out at the 
appointed time, a difficulty occurred to him. He had 
intended to leave his horses at a little farm in the valley, 
where he had been in the habit of leaving his horse on 
former visits to the Countess; but now it struck him 
that this might betray his purpose and cause a watch to 
be kept upon him. So he avoided the farm, and leaving 
his horses in the main road with a boy, determined to 
await the coming of the Countess at a turn of a certain 
wooded path outside the garden. This caused some 
delay. The Countess came to the postern door, with 
her mask in her hand, true to her time to a second. 
She opened the door and went out. Her heart stopped 
with a sudden shock and stillness. For the first time 
she realized what she was about to do—she saw the face 
of committed sin, and the horror of the sight blasted her 
memory, and left it so far a ghastly blank. She sank 
upon her knees before the still open door of Paradise, 
her face buried in her hands. * * * 

La Valliere could not see the door from the point 
where he stood. He waited for a few minutes and then 
advanced toward the garden. Before him, as he as- 
cended the path, the postern door stood wide open. 
But there was no trace or sign of the Countess any- 
where. What terrible thing had happened? What was 
the meaning of the open door? He went on, tortured 
with dismay and anxiety, and directly the abbe once 
more confronted him. “ Devil, fiend!” he cried, “ where 
is she ? What have you done with her?” The figure 
turned a hateful and vindictive face upon him and hissed: 
“Fool! miserable fool! go on!” He passed through 
the open door into the garden, unconscious of will or of 
motion. Half way across the daisied sward, beneath the 
apple trees, laden now with opening blossoms, the Count- 
ess Eve, clinging to her husband’s arm, was standing in 
the dazzling light. Beside them stood the abbess; and 
De Brie, with outstretched hand, stepped forward to 
meet his friend. The abbess held a crucifix in her up- 
lifted hand. “Fear not,” she said, as La Valliere 
reached De Brie; “he will return no more. The sin 
which gave him birth and malefic power is blotted out 
by this sign—the sign of the crucifix—than which none 
other shall be given while the world endures.” 
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THE SHANTY BOY—“HUMBLING KING PINE”* 





And he said: I am King Pine! Nor did any gainsay 
him. And he ruled supreme, nor did the other trees of 
the forest dare to intrude upon the domain where King 
Pine reigned. 

And lo! this mighty monarch of the forest waxed 
proud, and exclaimed in the majesty of his power: 

“Who is like unto me, or who is mightier than I?” 

And the Storm King answered this lordly challenge, 
and shouted forth: 

“T am the ruler of the tempest, and am stronger than 
thou! I, who holdest in mine hand the lightning and 
the crashing bolt, canst lay thee low!” 

Then laughed the Pine King and defied the onset of 
the Storm King. 

And the tempest raged and smote upon the waving 
arms of the pine, but he bowed not his feathered crest 
to the tempest. And the lurid bolt shot its death- 
dealing blow in vain, for the Pine King alike defied the 
tempest and the lightning. Still on high he tossed his 
branches and continued to grow in strength and stature. 

Then the Storm King and the King of the Flood 
entered into a compact together, to bring down the pride 
of this audacious monarch of the forest—King Pine. 
And the mighty river arose in its power, and assailed 
the roots of the monarch—the little, tender rootlets of 
the long past ages, now grown strong and stubborn in 
their grasp upon Mother Earth. And the tempest 
howled! The thunder roared! The lightning shot in 
its fury! The floods beat upon the roots, and before 
the combined forces of the Storm and the Flood, many 
of King Pine’s children fell prone, till the maw of the 
mighty river was filled with the bodies of the slain, and 
very grievous was the battle. Then the spirits of the 
Storm, and the spirits of the Flood, clapped hands in 
glee and shouted: 

“The victory is ours!” 

But when all was over, the Kings of the Storm and 
the Flood sadly shook their heads, and exclaimed: 

“He can never be moved! His life is as the stars, 
that glisten through the plumes of his helmet.” 

And the ages passed away, till finally these western 
lands were peopled by a race of men, before whom the 
storm fled subdued, and the lightning became a dray 
horse. And yet upon the banks of the mighty river, 
King Pine stood unscathed, and laughed in the great- 
ness of his might at all power, saying: 

“Am I not still the mighty monarch of the forest ? 
Who is like unto me?” 

* * * * * * 

“Good boy, my modder, I go Micchigaun, dis com 
faul, to woark in lombar vood. I com baac Cannada 
nex’ spring. I mak lots monie, an’ bing you an’ Joseph- 
ine nice new dreas. Good boy, modar; you watch 
your Baptiste mak som smoke dis tiam. You kees 
Baptiste, modar, he kees you an’ Josephine; den go 
lomber wood, swing axe, pull saw, eat greaat plentee 
pea soop, get faat. Bon jour, mon mare, bon jour, Jo- 
sephine, I go gaat twenty dollair mont.” 

And lo! there came a day when Baptiste stood at the 
base of King Pine and looking up said: 

“T tink he mighty fin pin tree. He mak ten, twenty, 
dam beg saw-loog. I tak him doown by tiam horn blow 
for pea soop. Noow, you watch mae maak som smoke.” 

*Life in a Lumber Camp—John W. Fitzmaurice 





And Baptiste laid his axe to the trunk of King Pine, 
and lo! he fell, and the spirits of the storm and flood 
gazed with astonishment and exclaimed: 

“ What power is this that overthroweth King Pine ?” 

And the laughing “chore boy” replying said: 

“Ha, ha! it is a little Canadian Frenchman, hired at 
twenty dollars a month, that slayeth King Pine.” * * * 
“* Come, all ye sons of freedom throughout old Michigan, 

Come, all ye gallant lumbermen, list to a shanty man. 

On the banks of the Muskegon, where the rapid waters flow, 

Oh! we'll range the wild woods over while a lumbering we go.” 


Yes! It is a life of toil, but also one of health. It 
is virtually kill or cure. The men are out of their bunks 
by four o’clock every morning. Half an hour later the 
horn blows for breakfast. By five o’clock the day’s 
work begins, and the men are at their several stations, 
all busy at work, long before the morning stars have 
finished their song. The camp force is divided into 
sawyers, choppers, swampers, skidders, teamsters and 
loaders. The choppers go ahead and cut a “nick” into 
a tree about four inches; the sawyers follow, and from 
the opposite side saw the tree down; the swampers trim 
off the limbs; after the sawyers have cut the trunk into 
log lengths, the skidders “snake” the logs to the skids, 
where they are piled up twenty feet high ready for the 
loaders and teamsters, when hauling begins, to be taken 
to the banking ground on the river, where the spring 
floods start them on their journey to the mill. * * * 

This then, in brief, is the work from day to day, rain 
or shine, till the job is done. The horn blows for noon 
and another inroad is made upon the commissariat; 
when after fifteen minutes’ rest, the work for the after- 
noon begins. With the close of the day, the tired men 
return to camp, and after supper the evening, till nine 
o’clock, is theirs. Conversation, cards, “stag” dancing, 
stories and reading fill in the time till the chore boy 
turns down the light, and within ten minutes all are 
asleep. This is the mere routine of camp life, however, 
frequently varied by accident and death. The “ Ro- 
mance of the Forest” is daily acted out in the every-day 
life of these men. They go into the battle of the saw- 
log with their lives in their hands. Not a single camp 
but has its tragic story of disaster from which much of 
the sublime could be subtracted were it the purpose 
of this writing. With the coming of frost and snow the 
work of hauling begins. The log road is a wonderful 
piece of civil engineering. It goes round hills, over 
swamps, down and up ravines, a solid mass of snow and 
ice, which frequently remains solidified when all about it 
is free from the grasp of winter. The “sprinkler” is a 
great institution, being a tank holding some 1oo barrels 
of water, placed on a sled, and through the long, bitter, 
frosty night, it goes emptying its contents on the log 
road till the latter is as smooth as a toboggan slide. 
This is why loads of logs measuring 15,000 feet can be 
drawn by one team of horses. Once started and the 
huge mass will move of its own impetus. * * * 

Some camps take more than extra pains to make their 
men comfortable. Notably among those may be men- 
tioned a set of camps owned by Pack, Woods & Co., of 
Oscoda, operating on north branch of Au Sable; 
Richard Phalan, foreman. This bunk camp is furnished 
with every possible comfort and convenience for the 


men. The floor is scrubbed out every day, curtains are 
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on all the bunks, every available inch of space is 
covered with pictures, cut paper ornaments the lamps, 
looking glasses and combs and brushes are placed for 
every four men. A bird in a cage hangs over a table 
covered with books and papers. Cuspidors are placed 
conveniently for the men, and bedding is kept clean. 
Now, you have been given in the foregoing the plain, 
practical, unvarnished picture of alumbercamp. There 
seems to be but little romance attached to it, and the man 
who, either as employer or workman, seeks the woods looks 
for anything but sentiment. It ’s saw-logs he ’s after— 

A primrose by the river’, brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him, 


And it is nothing more.” 
* * * * * * 


Supper is over, and the spirit of lazy abandonment and 
tobacco takes possession of the “bunk room,” till the 
teamsters have returned from the work of attending to 
their horses and oxen. Then the fun begins, usually 
with a game of “hot back,” in which one man bends 
over with his face hidden in a cap, and the rest all 
gather about him and strike, one at a time, with all the 
possible force of the open hand upon the bosom of the 
victim’s pants. If he can guess who struck the blow, the 
party thus caught has to bend over and take his place. 
The game is a rough one, but seldom or never creates 
any trouble, while affording lots of fun. ‘Shuffle the 
brogue”’ is an old Irish game, well known as “hunt the 
slipper,” and is very popular in camp. But the camp 
fiddler begins to tune up, which is a signal for a “stag 
dance.” The “ladies,” represented by robust shanty 
boys, tie a handkerchief about their arm, and off they all 
go in a well-danced set of cotillions, with a zest and 
gusto indicative of the power music can put into lively 
heels. It is a bitter cold night outside, with a howling 
storm beating upon the bunk camp. But within all is 
warmth, comfort and merriment. Imagine a log build- 
ing 60x4o feet in size. Around three sides are tiers of 
bunks for eighty men. A gigantic five-foot stove is 
filled with Norway pine, and the whole building is per- 
spiringly hot. On poles, strung around the stove pipe, 
is hung the wet clothing of the past day. Bunches of 
socks, strings of boots and shoe-pacs hang pendant in 
all directions. Up on the rafters are pevey stocks and 
axe handles seasoning. ‘Two smoky lamps cast a sickly 
glare upon the scene. Around the room, close to the 
bunks, runs one continuous log bench, filled with men 
of nearly all nationalities. Almost every man is smoking 
malodorous nigger-head tobacco, which mingles with a 
thousand other odors. At one end is placed the “or- 
chestra,” usually a violin and possibly a mouth organ. 
The playing is meritorious more for zeal than skill, but 
is cheerfully given, till all who want to dance have had 
full satisfaction. Finally, order arises slowly from chaos 
and some one shouts: 

“Silence for a song !” 

The physical action now gives place to the mental, 
and Terpsichore subsides and Calliope reigns. * * * 
**Good haul! Let’er roll !” 

If there isa dollar in the world that calls for roo cents, 
it is the dollar earned by the shanty boy! If there is a 
dollar in this world that represents a man’s life blood, it 
is the dollar of the shanty boy! If there is an honest 
dollar spent more foolishly than another, it is frequently 
the dollar of the shanty boy! And if there is a dollar 
that should be placed where it would do the earner more 
good than any other, it is the dollar earned in the woods. 
I say this from a full knowledge of the fact, for I have 
beheld this shanty boy’s dollar earned and spent. 
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“T have been twenty-eight years in the lumber woods, 
this winter,” said an old, gray-haired man to me, “and I 
haven’t five dollars to buy me an hospital ticket. 

“What have you done with your money ?” I asked. 

“Gave it to build the brick blocks of Saginaw and 
Bay City,” was the reply. 

That’s the way it goes all through the story, and the 
life of the good-hearted shanty boy is spent in making 
other people rich, while he comes out a pauper. 

I have seen men in camp so mean and penurious that 
they would pull threads out of an old coffee sack to 
mend their worn-out socks. Half sole a sock with a 
mit, and a mit with a sock. Go to their work poorly 
clad, and suffer the worst pains and penalties the woods 
could inflict. Borrow, beg and steal tobacco to keep 
their “van” bill down, and all to have a big stake in the 
spring. And when camp breaks up, they go in to town. 
First the lad rigs himself out in a new suit of clothes 
and sports a cheap watch and ring, and possibly a pair 
of patent leather shoes. He then meets a “chum” and 
together they make for the low boarding house. Who 
so kind as the landlord when he sees the boys. 

“Why, pardner, when did you get in? Throw your 
‘turkey’ back of the bar and take ‘suthin.’ What’l ye 
have? D—m me, but I’m glad to see you! Shake!” 

And all take a drink, two drinks, three drinks—drinks 
—drinks—drinks. 

About eleven o’clock that night see the two lads 
coming down street, arm in arm, “fuller’n a goose” 
and happy as clams at high tide: 

“Let’er roll! Let’er rol!!” 

And she rolls! The hard-earned dollars roll away, 
till in ten days or two weeks at the farthest, all the boy’s 
money is gone. His watch and ring is gone. The side 
is out of his new shoe. His new coat is torn down the 
back, and sick in body and soul, with a borrowed chew 
of tobacco in his mouth, he leans up against the wall of 
the brick block he helped to build, watching for some 
acquaintance to pass, from whom he may borrow enough 
money to take him back to camp. He has no welcome 
now inside, and no free drinks. Other fresh comers from 
camp have taken his place, and he is now nobody. It’s 


** Rise up, Jack, and let John sit down, 
For I know you're outward bound.” 


* * * * * * 


Can any romance come out of a shanty camp ? 

What sentiment can be contained in a saw log ? 

Can the “sensational” be found in the pine woods ? 

In reply, I will say that I have eaten my dinner in 
camp, cooked by a German count, who now is in his 
own country on his own estate, with an American wife. 
I have slept in the same bed with the second best 
swordsman in the British army, and one who was with 
Prince Napoleon in Zululand when the latter was slain. 
I have sat in the “van,” and listened to the story of the 
camp bookkeeper, who had been Lieutenant Colonel 
of the celebrated New York 7th regiment through the 
late war. I have met with ex-preachers, ex-lawyers, ex- 
artists, ex business men of all descriptions in the woods, 
who were the representatives of failure and ruin, but still 
were clinging to the remnants of a hopeless life. In 
nine-tenths of these cases I found that these men were 
the victims of intemperance, and were striving to hide 
from their own worst enemy. Still, the classification is 
wonderful, and every camp has its romance. If there 
is any one place more than another rich in character, it 
is found in the lumber woods. 
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AUSTRALIAN VERSE—UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 














The Birth of Australia—Percy Russell 

Not ’mid the thunder of the battle guns, 

Not on the red field of an empire’s wrath, 

Rose to a nation Australasia’s sons, 

Who tread to greatness Industry’s pure path. 

Behold a people thro’ whose annals runs 
No damning stain of falsehood, force or fraud ; 
Whose sceptre is the ploughshare, not the sword— 

Whose glory lives in harvest-ripening suns. 

Where, ’mid the records of old Rome or Greece 
Glows such a tale? Thou canst not answer, Time. 
With shield unsullied by a single crime, 

With wreath of gold, and still more golden fleece, 
Forth stands Australia, in her birth sublime, 

The only nation from the womb of Peace! 














































Death tn the Bush—Margaret Thomas 

To die, to perish in the bush alone, 
With but the wilds to hear thy parting groan ; 
With but the winds to catch thy parting breath, 
And mock the last long agony of death ; 
To long with anguish health can never know 
For the last solace humar. hands bestow ; 
Yet hear no gentle tone, no soft caress 
Soothing thy spirit’s last and worst distress; 
To feel a thousand thoughts for language rise, 
Yet which must perish when the body dies ; 
Where no kind voice can quell the rising fears, 
No gentle hand wipe off the bitter tears ; 
To face the awful king unarmed, alone, 
Thy loss unnoticed, and thy fate unknown; 
To know not if thy wasted form shall lie 
And shrivel ’neath the sun’s all-scorching eye : 
Or if the warrigal with rapture grim 
Shall tear thee piece from piece, and limb from limb; 
To know thine eyes may gaze unclosed to Heaven, 
Till from their orbs by crows and swamp-hawks riven ; 
Which to their prey, while still thou’rt conscious, rush ; 
God grant we face not death while in the bush. 























Melbourne—Dr. Patrick Moloney 

O sweet Queen-city of the golden South, 

Piercing the evening with thy star-lit spires, 
Thou wert a witness when I kissed the mouth 

Of her whose eyes outblazed the skyey fires. 
I saw the parallels of thy long streets, 

With lamps like angels shining all a-row, 
While overhead the empyrean seats 

Of gods were steeped in paradisic glow. 
The Pleiades with rarer fires were tipt, ’ 

Hesper sat throned upon his jewelled chair, 
The belted giant’s triple stars were dipt 

In all the splendor of Olympian air, 
On high to bless the Southern Cross did shine, 
Like that which blazed o’er conquering Constantine. 


The Rain Comes Sobbing to the Door—Henry Kendall 

The night grows dark, and weird, and cold; and thick drops patter on the pane; 
There comes a wailing from the sea; the wind is weary of the rain. 
The red coals click beneath the flame; and see, with slow and silent feet, 
The hooded shadows cross the woods to where the twilight waters beat ! 
Now, fanwise from the ruddy fire, a brilliance sweeps athwart the floor, 
As, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes sobbing to the door: 

As, streaming down the lattices, 

The rain comes sobbing to the door. 
Dull echoes round the casement fall, and through the empty chambers go, 
Like forms unseen whom we can hear on tiptoe stealing to and fro; 
But fill your glasses to the brim, and, through a mist of smiles and tears, 
Our eyes shall tell how much we love to toast the shades of other years ! 
And hither they will flock again, the ghosts of things that are no more, 
While, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes sobbing to the door: 

While, streaming down the lattices, 

The rain comes sobbing to the door. 
The tempest-trodden wastelands moan, the trees are threshing at the blast, 
And now they come, the pallid shapes of dreams that perished in the past ; 
And, when we lift the windows up, a smothered whisper round us strays, 
Like some lone wandering voice from graves that hold the wrecks of bygone days. 
I tell you that I love the storm, for think we not of thoughts of yore, 
When, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes sobbing to the door : 

When, streaming down the lattices, 

The rain comes sobbing to the door ? 
We'll drink to those we sadly miss, and sing some mournful song we know, 
Since they may chance to hear it all, and muse on friends they've left below. 
Who knows—f souls in bliss can leave the borders of their Eden-home— 
But that some loving one may now about the ancient threshold roam ? 
Oh! like an exile, he would hail a glimpse of the familiar floor, 
Though, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes sobbing to the door : 

Though, streaming down the lattices, 

The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


My Queen of Dreams—P. ]. Holdsworth 
In the warm-flushed heart of the rose-red West, 
When the great sun quivered and died to-day, 
You pulsed, O star, by yon pine-clad crest, 
And throbbed till the bright eve ashened grey. 


Then I saw you swim 
By the shadowy rim 
Where the great gum dips to the western plain, 
And you rayed delight 
As you winged your flight 
To the mystic spheres where your kinsmen reign ! 


O star, did you see her—my queen of dreams ? 
Was it you that glimmered the night we strayed 
A month ago by these scented streams, 
Half-checked by the litter the musk-buds made ? 


Did you sleep or wake ? 
Ah, for love’s sweet sake, 
(Though the world should fail, and the soft stars wane !) 
I shall dream delight 
Till our souls take flight 
To the mystic spheres where your kinsmen reign ! 
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VANITY FAIR-FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 





The Feminine Lap—The New York Press 

It is doubtful if there be any masculine lap. The 
male of the human species has knees, and that is all. 
Marco Polo, Herodotus, or some other distinguished 
liar, tells about certain far countries where it is the as- 
tonishing custom for the young men of the tribe to carry 
on their courtship of the squaws by holding them “on 
their laps” while they point out the effulgent moon to 
these remarkable young women, and lay plans for future 
housekeeping. But both of these worthy historians are 
apt to use their words carelessly, and it is probable that 
even if such strange people and customs do exist the 
young women would laugh at the idea that the young 
men had anything but a pair of more or less bony knees 
on which to hold them. But the feminine lap is indis- 
pensable to the female—man has no such comprehen- 
sive convenience—she keeps fancy work in it (except 
for the accidental ball which rolls out), she lays down 
books in it, it holds her handkerchief, bonbonniére, 
flowers, programme (if at the theatre), fan, muff, parasol; 
her plate and teacup (if at supper) and all her endless 
impedimenta. It is a pocket—all mouth—an adjustable 
table, a bureau drawer, a work basket. a valise, and, 
above all, a desk. Just why a woman should be unable 
to write upon a table or desk like an ordinary male 
Chnistian it is hopeless to conjecture. A recently pub- 
lished account of Olive Thorn Miller’s literary workshop 
gives an apt illustration of this curious idiosyncrasy of 
womankind. She has a pleasant, well-fitted room, with 
flowers and books and pets and a desk. This piece of 
furniture is described as being covered with books and 
manuscripts, while a lap tablet upon which she writes lies 
among the papers awaiting her convenience. We have 
often seen a fair young creature who wished to write a 
letter take a small book and deposit it in the all-suffi- 
cient lap and laboriously scribble away when a large and 
conveniently flat table stood beside her chair. And she 
holds the ink in her lap, too, with a dexterity sufficient 
to dishearten an East Indian juggler. Why she prefers 
to do it only an omniscient Providence knows. It would 
seem that the force and pungency of a girl’s letters are 
the direct result of her finding the only support for her 
right arm at the point of her pen. It is one of nature’s 
phenomena—as well ask why violets are blue or why 
rain is always so unpleasantly and continuously wet. 

To Marry or Not—Junius Henri Brown—Forum 

In these days more than ever, bachelors, whether 
young or middle-aged, are exposed to criticism and 
censure for being such. It seems to be taken for granted 
that they are neglecting their duty to society. They 
have everlastingly told that they have made a serious 
mistake in adopting celibacy, and that they should 
remedy it as soon as possible. Is not this gratuitous 
impertinence? Is it not fair to presume that they should 
know better than those busy-bodies whether they ought 
to marry or not? If they say that they are not adapted 
to matrimony; that they have never met a woman they 
wanted for a wife; that they disbelieve in the institution ; 
that they have not money enough; or give any other 
excellent reason, they are apt to be told that their words 
are nonsense. Not improbably, if the adviser be a man, 
he replies that he used to hold similar opinions, but that, 
since becoming a husband, he has found them hollow. 
It is noticeable, by the by, that many of the most active 


counselors are very poor examples of what they preach, 
suggesting, spontaneously, the fox in the fable that had 
lost his tail. Lack of money is generally decried in this 
country as a miserable excuse for not marrying. But 
it is not. A certain amount of capital or income is 
almost indispensable. Many a union has proved disas- 
trous, which, if the couple had not been very poor, might 
have gone on smoothly to the end. Ample means is a 
great saver of friction and preventer of conjugal woe. 
Wealth, even in moderation, is superfluous; but strait- 
ened circumstances long continued may tax patience and 
mutual affection beyond endurance. Penury is prone 
to undermine wedded love, like the loss of esteem; and 
he who incurs the solemn responsibility pecuniarily un- 
prepared is rash in excess. The fact that hundreds get 
on who begin with nothing scarcely justifies the experi- 
ment, particularly in a big city. It is wiser to delay 
until prospects have been assured than to assume that 
the desirable will happen. Love, if it be half genuine, 
can wait, as creditors will not. To marry is not an 
obligation, as might be thought from current talk; it is 
purely optional. He who refrains from wedlock and 
fatherhood cannot, in the overcrowded state of the globe, 
be charged with violation of duty to his fellows. To in- 
timate that a man should take a wife, when he has not 
found a woman who wishes him to take her, is akin to in- 
viting the blind to a spectacle or a cripple to enter for a 
race. And yet such intimations are incessant. When 
a young couple believe that they love one another, they 
seldom consult prudence or perceive obstacles. They 
will marry first and reckon consequences afterward. 
Matrimony is, at present, the sole mode of escape from 
the dilemma of mutual infatuation. The man who tells 
a woman that he loves her, but is unwilling to make her 
his wife, tells her, unless there be insurmountable obsta- 
cles to the union, a shameless falsehood. He may be 
principled against wedlock, but he will make an excep- 
tion of such a case. Even if she were willing and glad 
to be his on any terms, he would not permit her to be 
other than his wife, knowing the feeling of public en- 
lightenment on the subject. Love means esteem for and 
pride in the object loved, and a sincere lover will not, 
if he can help it, expose a woman to condemnation and 
social ostracism. Whatever may be thought of marriage 
abstractly, it is, under existing circumstances, at least, a 
concession that should be made to society, and will be 
made by every man of honor. It may be scoffed at as 
a compulsory liaison, a conventional intrigue, a legal in- 
terference with the affections; gibes cannot harm it, 
cannot change its intrinsic character or its beneficent 
and binding force. No topic has been, perhaps, so 
much derided, and none, perhaps, yields itself so readily 
to derision. It must have wonderful vitality, otherwise 
it would have been slain ages ago, even in the house of 
its friends. They who have been the most satirical at 
its expense, as well as those who have denounced it most 
violently, have lived long enough to be married them- 
selves, and have often proved patterns of conjugality. 
The fiercest anti-matrimonial philosophers are usually 
considered predestined husbands. Balzac, by his “ Physi- 
ologie du Mariage,” is said to have made marriage ridicu- 
lous. Nevertheless, he afterward wedded, under the 
most romantic conditions, at 49, a charming widow 
whom he had passionately and devotedly loved for four- 
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teen years. Even the warmest vindicators of wedlock 
will confess that there is something grotesque and laugh- 
able in the frequent contrast between its assumptions 
and its outcome. ‘The best satisfied pairs are disposed, 
unless innocent of humor, to crack jokes at the price of 
what they so thoroughly enjoy. They feel that what 
alone constitutes home, and is the basis of all civiliza- 
tion, cannot be imperiled by any amount of jesting. 
Regarding Physical Beauty—The London Globe 

There are some men to be met with who frankly 
admit that their wives are ugly, and even here and there 
a wife who agrees that her husband’s judgment is cor- 
rect. But, as a rule, every man considers his own choice 
the best, and where there are 50 minds there will be 50 
ideas of what constitutes physical beauty. We all know 
and admit that personal charm and mental accomplish- 
ments can transform a plain face into a handsome one, 
and the lack of them deprive a woman with the coun- 
tenance of a Greek statue of the beauty which at first 
sight struck the eye. It is notorious that the women 
over whom men “play the fool” are often far from 
pretty. Not infrequently the belle of an Indian station 
is the ugliest girl within 50 miles, and the women round 
whom half the men on board a ship on a long voyage 
flutter is very often by no means the beauty of the quar- 
ter deck. Nina D’Enclos, who had lovers after she was 
70, does not seem to have been a great beauty. Nor, 
if we are to judge from some of the portraits of Mary of 
Scotland, was that siren, with whom, as Lord Beacons- 
field use to say, men fall in love till this day, by any 
means strikingly beautiful. The “dangerous women” 
of history have seldom been beauties. Nature is full of 
compensations. The reigning belle is too often silly, 
or, overestimating the fascinations of her face, does not 
take the trouble to be amiable. On the other hand, the 
plain woman, knowing that she is handicapped at the 
start, does her best to compensate for her ill-favoredness 
by attractiveness of manner, and in the end generally 
wins in the race. John Wilkes, who was the ugliest 
man of his day, was in the habit of boasting that he 
would give the handsomest man of England half an 
hour’s start of him, and oust him early in the running. 
There is, in truth, no accounting for taste. Dr. Johnson 
always spoke of the painted and affected widow, whom 
he married in the heyday of his youth as “a pretty 
creature,” and even Joe Gargery, in one of the most de- 
lightful of Dickens’s novels, was willing to believe that 
Piv’s masculine sister was “a fine figure of a woman.” 

Americans For Brides—The London Standard 

The frequency with which Englishmen of distinction 
select their domestic partners from the United States 
may well set people asking what it is that causes the oc- 
currence. The fact that Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir 
William Harcourt, M. Clémenceau, the Duke of Mari- 
borough, and the successor of Count Moltke in the 
important military post with which his great name is 
associated, have married American ladies may tempt 
philosophic inquirers to go in search of a true and effi- 
cient cause of the occurrence, now brought still more 
into prominence by the marriage of Mr. Chamberlain. 
If we are to imitate them, we might find a certain num- 
ber of plausible explanations; but, at the end of the ex- 
ercise of our best ingenuity, we should have to confess 
ourselves puzzled. That there are a number of Ameri- 
can young ladies who are most attractive and charming 
will readily be admitted. But, without posturing as out- 
rageous patriots in this respect, we are disposed to think 
that English girls can hold their own against even their 
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fair American cousins in the matter of good looks, and 
decidedly outstrip them in the qualities which most 
Englishmen regard as engaging and irresistible. The 
ideal in the States is, notoriously, not quite the same as 
that which for the most part prevails in this country, 
and we suspect it would be found, on searching and im- 
partial investigation, that the American standard is less 
of what is usually meant by an ideal than the English 
standard. In other words, it is, like the Americans 
themselves, more practical. Just as, for the most part, 
they educate their children not so much with the object 
of making them fine scholars and cultured gentlemen, 
as of making them capable and successful citizens, so, 
probably, they aim, even unconsciously, at preparing 
girls not so much for a brief passage of romance, as for 
the long and unromantic business of life. At the back 
of the head, as the phrase is, of most English girls is the 
idea that Lancelot or Prince Charming, or some equiva- 
lent of those agreeable and seductive personages, is liv- 
ing somewhere in the world; that it would be delightful 
to meet him; and that, conceivably, that happy fate is 
reserved for them in particular. In a word, English 
girls are what is called romantic, and American girls, if 
romantic, are so in a less degree. Like the rest of their 
race, they are educated to understand and be in har- 
mony with the hard and somewhat cynical conditions 
of their life. They have less “nonsense” about them 
than English girls. They are sensible women of the 
world, “knowing all about it,” not easily deluded, and 
quite equal to the task of confronting existence in all its 
various phases. Hence they enjoy considerable success 
in society, even on this side of the ocean. Society does 
not ask for a romantic disposition, for refinement or 
delicacy of temperament, but, on the contrary, for prac- 
tical good sense, for a certain business-like quality, and 
for those gifts which enable people to succeed in deal- 
ing with their fellow creatures. It is often remarked 
that American women push their way where English 
women, possessed of no greater personal advantages, 
would fail. The reason is that the former understand 
the conditions of success better, and accommodate them- 
selves to them. They are not the women that stir the 
passions or inspire the song of poets; nor will they go 
down to posterity as heroines or charmers. But they 
have their day. They succeed in London drawing rooms 
as their brothers succeed in “dry goods stores” in New 
York, and for much the same reason. We have no 
doubt they make excellent wives to men who live in the 
full glare of society, and prefer a clever, capable asso- 
ciate to a tender domestic companion. 
When Men Cross Their Legs—Liverpool Courzer 

Men generally cross their legs when there is least 
pressure on their minds. You will never find a man 
actually engaged in business with his legs crossed. The 
limbs at those times are straighter than at any other, 
because the mind and body work together. A man en- 
gaged in auditing accounts will never cross his legs, 
neither will a man who is writing an article, or who is 
employed in any manner where his brain is actually en- 
gaged. When at work in a sitting posture the limbs 
naturally extend to the floor in a perfectly straight line. 
A man may cross his legs if he is sitting in an office 
chair discussing some proposition with another man, but 
the instant he becomes really in earnest and perceives 
something to be gained his limbs uncross quick as a 
flash, he bends forward toward his neighbor and begins 
to use his hands. That is a phase that I believe you 
will always observe. Men often cross their legs at public 
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meetings because they go there to listen or to be enter- 
tained; they are not the factors in the performance, and 
they naturally place themselves in the most comfortable 
position known to them—namely, leaning well back in 
their chairs and crossing their legs. A man always 
crosses his legs when he reads a newspaper, but is more 
apt to lie down when he reads a book. He reads the 
paper, of course, to inform himself, but at the same time 
the perusal of its contents is recreation to him, and his 
body again seeks its position of relaxation. When a 
man is reading a newspaper and waiting for his break- 
fast his legs are always crossed, but as soon as the 
breakfast is bruoght to him he puts the paper aside, 
straightens out his legs and goes to work—that is, begins 
to eat, his mind now turning on the duties of the day. 
“ Fads’—L. J. Vance—The Epoch 

I am somewhat curious to see how Mr. Leland, in his 
Dictionary of Slang, will define the word “fad.” We 
have all heard a great deal about “fads” in dress, in 
society, in politics, and so on. Even now, the political 
“fad” is daily flaunted in our faces in the form of the 
“red bandanna.” Have there been literary “fads?” 
Yes, scores of them. Let us briefly run over a few. 
Less than a dozen years ago literary circles were deeply 
agitated over the scientific “fad.” As Mr. Stedman 
said, even school girls wandered down the lanes with 
Darwin, Spencer and Huxley under their arms. The 
theory of evolution was in the air. The words “species,” 
“heredity,” “ fittest,” etc., were in everybody’s mouth. 
A magic formula beginning with “a change from an in- 
coherent homogeneity to a coherent heterogeneity ” was 
repeated over and over. Thus everybody thought that 
everything was going to be explained right away. We 
had the evolution of ethics, and the ethics of evolution; 
the evolution of religion, and the religion of evolution. 
But soon a reaction set in. Those persons whose most 
cherished notions had been rudely overthrown raised a 
hue and cry. The ethics of evolution was declared to 
be “low,” or “grossly mechanical.” The religion of 
evolution was held to be agnostic or atheistic. And 
now, people have settled down to Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son’s idea that it is only “the ghost of religion.” About 
the same time literary people became deeply interested 
in the Browning “fad.” Quickly societies for the study 
of that highly ambiguous poet sprang up all over the 
Union. One would have thought that Browning wrote 
his poems in the same way that Ignatius Donnelly says 
Shakspeare wrote his dramas—in cipher. Some hidden 
or mysterious meaning was supposed to lurk in Brown- 
ing’s poetry. If you could not read the lines you must 
read between the lines. I recall one pleasant evening 
at the Browning Society, when a long and serious dis- 
cussion arose over some lines beginning— 

‘* And I first played the tune all our sheep knew.” 

This literary “fad” ran its course. A few Browning 
societies still study no other poet save Browning, while 
others have been rude enough to drop the unintelligible 
genius. Then we were visited by the so-called zsthetic 
“fad.” A tall, lank, Cassius-looking individual came 
from over the sea, and talked to us about violets, poppies 
and sunflowers. Ah! that was the time when Postle- 
thwaite held iron sway in the literary world. Then it was 
that both prose and poetry was full of rose-water. Think 
of it. “ Ballades writ ‘in blue china’ and proverbs baked 
in “porcelain.’” Still the literary esthete was not sat- 
isfied. He was full of wailings about the good old days 
of chivalry, of Queen Anne, of Pompadour and the rest. 
His talk about ¢#edium vite became a weariness to the 
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spirit. I do not believe that he was quite sincere in his 
“fad.” For, now, in Andrew Lang’s “Ballade of the 
Middle Age” we have the refrain that— 

“* Life’s more amusing than we thought !” 

The philosophic “fad” was more or less local. It 
finally centred around Concord. The first and second- 
rate philosopers who had a “fad”—cult, I believe, is 
the proper word—vigorously worked it for all it was 
worth. Each one was anxious to found what he called 
a “school.” Then we remember that Mme. Blavatsky 
favored us with her presence and her “osophy.” This 
only helped to add fuel to the consuming flame. Theo- 
sophic bread was broken before the multitude and they 
were told to partake. Studies in occultism became for 
a time the leading “fad.” It was the “esoteric” this 
and the esoteric that. The mystery of “reincarnation” 
was told anew, and numerous communications with the 
“astral” bodies of spectres were written out for the 
élite. Again, we have only recently recovered from 
what a writer in The Epoch felicitously termed the 
“ Russian itch.” Any person with an unpronounceable 
ending in “itch,” or “itch,” had only to write a book, 
and at once his production was rapturously applauded. 
This leads me to mention what might be called the dia- 
lect “fad.” Along with the talk about a New South has 
come another “fad.” Editors and readers are willing to 
buy any writing that is in a strange dialect. It is now 
supposed that a story can be told better in the negro, 
the Creole, or the Tennessee mountain lingo, than in the 
Queen’s English. But on these recent “ fads "—enough. 

Lessons in Kissing—Philadelphia Record 

“Oh, yes,” said the Professor, in answer to the re- 
porter’s question, “this is what we call a kissing school. 
You see I am an American who has spent a number of 
years abroad, principally in Paris. I was very much sur- 
prised on arriving there to find such schools as this one, 
which I have just established, very plentiful. To be 
able to kiss well and put into the action that gentle ani- 
mation which must be combined with a willful resigna- 
tion to the act is a science over which very few people 
in America have control. All your American kissers do 
their kissing impulsively and without considering the 
great advantage and ethereal pleasure to be found in 
calm, cool deliberation and premeditation. My wife, 
who is a native of France, and who was reputed to be 
the most graceful kisser in Paris, gave a young man his 
first lesson in kissing the other day, and when the ordeal 
was over she nearly fainted. The poor fellow grabbed 
her in his arms and squeezed her almost to death, kissing 
her everywhere but on the mouth.” “Say, Professor, 
don’t you get jealous?” “Me? Oh, no! You see it is 
a purely business transaction between my wife and the 
young man who wants to learn how to kiss, and if I find 
that she is putting any superfluous sentiment into his 
osculations he gets the bounce. Very handsome young 
men in Paris who came to our school used to make an 
impression on my wife, and she got ‘mashed’ on some 
of them. As a result, I bear scars upon my person that _ 
were received in duels. Of course, I give the kissing 
lessons to the girls, but I never allow my fascination 
for some of them to overcome my better judgment. 
What is there in kissing? Just as much, if not more, 
than there is in eating. The next time you go to see 
your girl, young man, kiss her lightly and with delibera- 
tion. If she happen to be standing just put your left 
arm around her waist and draw her to you. Of course, 
she’ll be bashful. She will turn her head away. Then 
you must put your right hand to her left cheek, the hand 
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open, and draw her face around to you. Then look her 
straight in the eyes for half a minute, bend your head 
down slowly and prepare for action. Don’t pucker up 
your lips. Allow them to remain in natural repose. 
Don’t push your mouth against hers as if you were 
going to knock her teeth out. When the lips are forced 
together the teeth come in contact with the lips and 
form a resistance which is decidedly unpleasant. The 
lips should just meet, and there should be just the 
slightest pressure. Then a little playful motion of the 
lips by the kisser and the kissed sends through you a 
thrill that is unction to the soul itself. When you can 
do this you will be an accomplished kisser. Of course, 
there are other and more advanced stages in the art of 
kissing. There is that delicious, lovable, abandoned 
kiss that Mary Anderson gives to Ingomar when she 
plays Parthenia. Kissing can be made more effective 
and much more delicious by assuming certain attitudes.” 
The Persistent Pimple—The American Analyst 

A very common error is the belief that a red nose or 
chin, and pimples or “ blossoms” about that part of the 
face, are the result of hard drinking, and are always in- 
dicative of that vice. With many persons this is the 
case. The acceleration of the movement of the heart, 
the rapid heating of the body and the slow weakening 
of the blood, three of the chief results of the use of alco- 
hol upon the system, too often find expressions in the 
unsightly symptoms mentioned, as well as others more 
serious. These symptoms often arise from other and 
very different causes. In some instances exposure to 
the sunlight will produce results hardly distinguishable 
from those of alcoholic indulgence, and more especially 
with those with impure blood, or whose habits have not 
been marked by the regularity demanded by health. 
Tight lacing or even the mere wearing of stays, no 
matter how loosely these may fit, or how soft and flexi- 
ble the material from which they are made, frequently 
exercise the same effect in every regard. Many a tem- 
perate woman and abstinent maid has acquired the 
reputation of being a hard drinker from the appearance 
of her face, when, as a matter of fact, her only fault has 
been the desire to look attractive and its foolish expres- 
sion in the compression of her waist and abdomen. 
Gluttony is another common cause of a red nose and 
cutaneous disorders of the face. And in this regard 
gluttony does not mean the eating of large quantities of 
food, but merely of more than the system requires. Two 
and a half pounds of nutriment per diem may be glut- 
tony to a young man or young woman who takes little 
or no exercise, and passes the day reading light litera- 
ture, or idly conversing, where five pounds would be ab- 
stemiousness to a young collegian playing ball and row- 
ing twelve hours out of the twenty-four. Many diseases, 
and more particularly the affections of the erysipelas 
class, tend to express themselves in and upon the nose 
and face, not only in all their forms and stages, but even 
after they have been nominally cured, leave or imprint 
a tendency upon the system to the same unsightly and 
disgusting symptoms. However serious or deep-seated 
the causes, it is always possible and easy to cure and 
prevent the effects. Whether the original source of the 


trouble lies in constitutional disease, depraved condition 
of the system, hard drinking, overeating, sunburn or 
tight lacing, it cannot produce the blemishes described 
until after the blood has been surcharged with humors 
and the vital organs have become weakened in tone and 
activity. These are in every instance the immediate 
cause of the trouble. 


If they be stopped before they 
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reach their full development, no skin disease will break 
out. If they be properly treated after that point, the 
disease soon disappears and the sufferer regains health. 


Mummer- W orshif,—George Moore—National Review 


Cruelty was the vice of the ancient, vanity is that of 
the modern world. Vanity is the last disease. To-day 
we all seek admiration—that is to say, admiration in its 
original sense of wonderment. It matters not at all to 
us if we obtain approbation—instinctively we eschew it, 
fearing all that might tend to diminish the sentiment of 
wonder which we eagerly strive to create. The stage 
therefore catches the great part of the attention of 
modern society. Painting, music, and poetry demand 
special talents—ability is required to compose even a 
bad opera, a bad epic, a bad picture—but any one can 
play Juliet and Hamlet badly; besides, to compose even 
bad operas, epics, and pictures, solitude and long con- 
centration of thought are needed, and with solitude and 
long concentration of thought the young ladies and 
young men of to-day will have nothing to do. Desiring 
parade and wonderment, they turn their eyes to the 
stage. Our generation has ceased to care for work; we 
all want to live well, to enjoy life. Every where I 
note this desire. Young sons shrink from the counting- 
house and shudder at the name of Manitoba. The 
arts offer them a pretext for remaining at home. So 
the arts are encumbered with young men and women. 
The most intelligent and the least carnal go to literature, 
painting, sculpture, and music; the stupid, the vain, and 
the fleshly go to the stage. Not in vocation and original 
impulse must we seek the reason of the thousands of 
pictures that yearly line the walls of the public galleries 
and the piles of novels that crowd the stalls of the book- 
sellers, but in vanity and idleness; and the dull-witted, 
uneducated, over-dressed young men who speak of being 
on or of going on the stage in Kensington and Bays- 
water drawing-rooms, are too cowardly to enlist, too lazy 
to face the hardships of colonial life. They would pull 
plums out of the mummer’s (actor’s) pie, but they will 
not go into the kitchen where it is made and baked. . . . 
The profession must be raised, elevated, &c. If I ex- 
cept a couple of princesses and a duchess in perspec- 
tive, I know no young lady who has not at one time or 
other expressed a regret that she was not an actress. 
Women are quite as foolish and quite as vain as men— 
which is saying a great deal—and they desire the stage 
for the same reason as their brothers. But for the 
young ladies there is at least an excuse: now that we 
have a surplus female population it is clear that all 
women cannot marry, they cannot enlist, nor yet go out 
to the colonies and become domestic servants. So they 
sigh after the stage. ‘What are we to do with our 
daughters?” is a vital question. The young ladies cry 
in chorus, “ Put us on the stage, mamma;” but mamma 
still hesitates, and the question is debated: “Can Ethel, 
Harriet, and May sing in the chorus—not in Mr. Farnie’s 
operas, but in Mr. Gilbert’s—and remain as good and 
pure young ladies as if they had continued to do crochet- 
work in the drawing-room at home?” The parents op- 
pose for a while their daughter’s wishes, but in their 
heart of hearts they think it would be no bad thing if 
Ethel, Harriet, and May were to earn each thirty shil- 
lings or two pounds a week. Such is the “ psychological 
moment” in Kensington and Bayswater, and out of it 
come all the various hypocrisy, subterfuge, and sophistry 
which we may read under such headings as “Church 
and Stage,” and the “ Social Status of the Actor.” 
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THE SONNET—-A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





The Assignation—Herbert E. Clarke 
The darkness throbbed that night with the great heat, 
And my heart throbbed at thought of what should be 
The house was dumb, the lock slid silently 
I only heard the night’s hot pulses beat 
Around me as I sped with quiet feet 
Down the dark corridors ; and once the sea 
Moaned in its slumber, and I stayed, but she 
Came forth to meet me lily-white and sweet. 
Was there a man’s soul ever worth her kiss ? 
Silent and still I stood, and she drew near, 
And her lips mixed with mine, and her sweet breath 
Fanned my hot face ; and afterward I wis, 
What the sea said to us I did not hear ; 
But now I know it spake of Doom and Death. 


Heaven and Earth—F. W. Faber 
There are no Shadows where there is no Sun; 
There is no Beauty where there is no Shade 
And all things in two lines of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid. 
God comes among us through the shrouds of air ; 
And his dim track is like the silvery wake 
Left by yon pinnace on the mountain lake, 
Fading and reappearing here and there. 
The lamps and veils through heav’n and earth that move, 
Go in and out, as jealous of their light, 
Like sailing stars upon a misty night. 
Death is the shade of coming life; and Love 
Yearns for her dear ones in the holy tomb, 
Because bright things are better seen in gloom! 


The Opium Smoker—Arthur Symons—The Academy 
I am engulfed, and drown deliciously. 
Soft music like a perfume, and sweet light 
Golden with audible odors exquisite, 
Swathe me with cerements for eternity. 
Time is no more. I pause and yet I flee. 
A million ages wrap me round with night. 
I drain a million ages of delight. 
I hold the future in my memory. 
Also I have this garret which I rent, 
This bed of straw, and this that was a chair, 
This worn-out body like a tattered tent, 
This crust, of which the rats have eaten part, 
This pipe of opium; rage,’ remorse, despair ; 
This soul at pawn and this delirious heart. 


Szlence—Thomas Hood 


There is a silence where hath been no sound ; 
There is a silence where no sound may be , 
In the cold grave—under the deep, deep sea, 
Or in wide desert where no life is found, 
Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound 
No voice is hushed—no life treads silently, 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 
That never spoke, over the idle ground. 
But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 
Though the dun fox, or wild hyena, calls, 
And owls, that flit continually between, 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone. 


Humanity—Richard Watson Dixon 
There is a soul above the soul of each, 
A mightier soul, which yet to each belongs 
There is a sound made of all human speech, 
And numerous as the concourse of all songs 
And in that soul lives each, in each that soul, 
Though all the ages are its lifetime vast, 
Each soul that dies, in its most sacred whole 
Receiveth life that shall forever last. 
And thus forever with a wider span 
Humanity o’erarches time and death ; 
Man can elect the universal man, 
And live in life that ends not with his breath 
And gather glory that increases still 
Till Time his glass with Death’s last dust shall fill. 


Love's Meaning—Carlotta Perry 
I thought it meant all glad, ecstatic things, 
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Fond glance and touch and speech, quick blood and brain, 


And strong desire and sweet, delicious pain, 
And Beauty’s thrall, and strange bewilderings 
’Twixt hope and fear—like to the little stings 

The rose-thorn gives ; and then the utter gain, 

Worth all my sorest striving to attain, 

Of the dear bliss long-sought possession brings. 
Now, with a sad, keen sight that reassures 

My often sinking soul, with longing eyes 
Averted from the path that still allures, 

(Lest, seeing that for which my sore heart sighs, 
I seek my own good at the cost of yours), 

I know at last that love means sacrifice. 


Prayer—Hartley Coleridge 
There is an awful quiet in the air, 
And the sad earth, with moist, imploring eye, 
Looks wide and wakeful at the pondering sky, 
Like Patience slow subsiding to Despair. 
But see, the blue smoke as a voiceless prayer, 
Sole witness of a secret sacrifice, 
Unfolds its tardy wreaths, and multiplies 
Its soft chameleon breathings in the rare, 
Capacious ether—so it fades away, 
And naught is seen beneath the pendent blue, 
The undistinguishable waste of day. 
So have I dreamed ! Oh, may the dream be true- 
That praying souls are purged from mortal hue, 
And grow as pure as He to whom they pray. 


The Mirage—H. T. R.—The Spectator 


They tell us that when weary travelers deem 

They view through quivering heat across the sand 

Great rocks for shadow in a weary land, 

And clustering palms, and, fairer yet, the gleam 
Where smiles in light to laugh in sound the stream, 

This is no work of some enchanter’s wand, 

But that reflected here true visions stand 
Of far-off things that close beside them seem. 

So worn with life’s hot march, when near at hand 

A happier world we see upon us beam, 

Where death and parting need not be our theme, 
None there by toil forefought, by grief unmanned. 
Prophets of Science, hush your stern command, 

Oh! bid us not to hold it all a dream. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





A Child of Sixty—N. Y. Mail & Express 

For thirty-three years this gray-haired old man was 
buried. For thirty-three years he saw nothing but the 
faces of his jailers and fellow-convicts and aggravating 
views of the clear, blue sky and of the broad Hudson as 
it sweeps the shore at Sing Sing. For nearly thirty-three 
years he slept in an apartment one foot longer and one 
foot deeper than 2 grave. For thirty-three years he 
went the weary rour.ds of prison life without the pleasure 
of shaking in friendship the hand of a fellow man un- 
tainted by crime. For thirty-three years he had been 
dead to the world he once had known, and for thirty- 
three years he had worn the brand of murderer on his 
brow, though murderer he never was. Attacked at night 
when not sober by three ruffians, he fought back with 
the weapon nearest at hand and killed two of them. A 
coroner’s jury acquitted a man in this city with some- 
thing like a vote of thanks not many months ago for 
killing a man in about the same manner. But Michael 
Gorman was not acquitted. Twelve men decided that 
he was guilty of murder, and he was sentenced to death. 
Later his sentence was changed to imprisonment for 
life, and in 1855, just as October was closing, Michael 
Gorman, a rosy-cheeked young Irishman, 27 years old, 
became a prisoner “ for the rest of his natural life.” And 
in October, 1888, the same Irishman, now old, gray- 
haired and feeble, is free. “No one knows,” he said 
to-day in a tearful voice, “what I passed through in 
those years that I wore a striped suit and was a felon. 
It is all so strange,” the old man said, “to see no bars, 
no keepers, no striped suits; to be allowed to eat 
with a knife and fork; to sleep in a comfortable room, 
to be free to come and go as I will. It is like a dream.” 
He has an Irishman’s love for freedom, and as he 
wanders about and sees the changes that have taken 
place since he entered his living grave, his exclamation 
is: “Thank God! I’m free!” There is a vein of 
sadness running through it, too. He came from Sing 
Sing to find none who knew him save two faithful friends 
who had played with him at the village school at Lagan 
fifty years ago. His father and mother died when he 
had been but a few years in prison. His two brothers 
were killed fighting for the Union in the late war. The 
Judge before whom he was tried and by whom he was 
sentenced is dead; the lawyers who prosecuted and the 
counsel who defended him are dead, and the Governor 
who commuted his sentence is also dead. Of all the 
officials of his day in Brooklyn but one is living—ex- 
Mayor Stryker—and he is a very old man. Gorman, 
since his release, has been going about the city in an 
almost dazed condition. He was prepared, he says, to 
see changes, but not such changes as have taken place, 
and, to use his own expression, he feels as though he 
“had been born again.” In his prison up over the 
Hudson he heard little that was going on in the world 
outside. He heard in a general way of the war when 
it was raging, and he heard from time to time of other 
affairs of moment. But it was only in a vague way. In 
a general way he knew something of the telephone, for 
there is one in the prison office. But there his knowl- 
edge of modern improvements ended. There was a 
volunteer fire department in his days of freedom, and 
when yesterday he saw a modern engine being dragged 
at a furious pace through the Brooklyn streets, the look 


of wonder and awe that stole over his face was amusing 
and a little touching, too. When his friends got him 
into one of our modern elevators and whisked him up 
some ten stories of one of New York’s big buildings he 
was both surprised and disturbed. He said nothing, for 
he had nerved himself for surprises. But he walked 
down. The Brooklyn Bridge is a ceaseless source of 
wonder to him. It puzzles him even more than did the 
electric car that he saw on Park Row, drawn as he ex- 
pressed it, by “nothing at all.” The electric light he 
can, in a general way, account for. The phonograph he 
has not yet seen. The elevated roads he respects, but 
does not care to ride on them. The big buildings of 
New York fill him with astonishment, and a visit to the 
press room of a big newspaper bewildered him. But to 
his mind the big bridge is the world’s eighth wonder, for 
he has only seen Bartholdi’s statue from a distance; that 
lessens its impressiveness. He has crossed the bridge 
several times, but is a little nervous about it, as though 
in doubt as to his safety at so great a height. He can’t 
master the problem of that grip on the cables, and his 
view of the whole thing is contained in the exclamation 
that he is constantly making, “Wonderful! Thank 
God. I'll get used to it by and by. It’s like coming 
back from the grave. But I’m free, thank God!” 
A Lesson in Pugilism—wN. Y. Evening Sun 

The Finn family were at supper. The light from the 
kerosene lamp on the homely mantle fell upon a modest 
repast. The chief dish was a smoking pot of old-gold 
suppawn. Mrs. Finn was bustling back and forth between 
the stove and the table ladling potatoes out of a pot 
bubbling gleefully on the fire, arranging the dishes and 
performing all those little housewifely offices which at a 
mother’s hands add savor to the most meagre meal. Mr. 
Finn was helping himself to a second plate of cabbage, 
and little Mike was making haste to secure his share of 
the succulent vegetable before it should be too late. 
The meal proceeded in silence for a few minutes, and 
then Mrs. Finn said: “I suppose y’ll be t’achin’ th’ b’y 
how t’ fight agin th’ supper is cleared away, Mike Finn. 
Musha, but ye’ll make him a skull-cracker, so ye will. 
Ain’t ye ’shamed o’ yersel’, ye big brute, t’achin’ a little 
b’y like that t’ be puttin’ up his fishts loike a bruiser 
till ivery wan he meets?” “ Arrah, thare ye are agin,” 
replied her husband with his mouth full of cabbage. 
“ Shure I’m only t’achin "him how to defind himsel’. An’ 
divil’s th’ lad on Cooney Island iv his weight an’ inches 
will sthand up agin him, give an’ take; ain’t that so, 
Mickey?” Mickey nodded his head affirmatively, for 
his mouth was too full for utterance. Then, with an 
eagerness that almost choked him, he said: “Jack 
Fadden has a bloody nose, an’ a black eye, I gev him 
this mornin’. °’Twas a rough an’tumble. I gev him th’ 
fut, an’ settled him wid me two han’s.” An anxious 
look came into Mickey’s eyes, however, as he went on 
to relate to his father how Patsy Fogarty, the terror of 
Shanty Hollow, was coming to school on purpose to do 
battle with him. The fame of little Mike’s fistic suc- 
cesses had gone abroad in the land, and Fogarty was 
coming to the little red school house to whip the cham- 
pion of Cooney Island. Mr. Finn, after hearing the 
momentous intelligence, became thoughtful. He sipped 
his tea slowly, and considered within himself what 
would be the best line of fighting for his boy to pursue, 
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for he realized that the struggle would be a fierce one, 
and the honor of the house of Finn must be maintained 
at any cost. Looking keenly at his son Mr. Finn said: 
“You're not freckened o’ Fogerty, Mickey?” “In- 
dade, thin, I’m not.” “ Fwhat kind iv a fighter is he ?” 
“He mostly fights at arm’s length.” “Oh, ho; thin 
ye’ll have t’ tackle him rough-an’.tumble.” By this time 
the table had been cleared away. While Mrs. Finn 
retired to the outhouse to wash the dishes, Mr. Finn 
gave his boy a few lessons in the art of physical offense 
and defense. ‘ Now, you sthand there and I'll sthand 
here,” said he to his son. “I'll be Fogerty an’ you'll 
be yersel’; put yer toe agin my toe an’ luk at me eye. 
Niver moind me fishts. Kape yer eye on mine. Now, 
whin I r’ache out me right you throw up your arrum an’ 
catch th’ blow an’—”’ Bang! came the flat of Mr. Finn’s 
hand alongside of Mickey’s head and headlong flew 
the boy into the woodbox, dislodging two dominick hens 
and a rooster, who flew around the room squawking 
loudly. Little Mike got out of the woodbox slowly and 
just a trifle groggy. A piece of skin as large as a cent 
was missing from his nose. But his blood was up as he 
came up to the scratch a second time. “A few welts 
loike that’ll make ye tough, sonny,” said his father. 
“Ve see, ye were not ready wid yer left whin I welted 
ye. Now come on!” Mickey was like a cat for 
agility. He jumped back and avoided two blows which 
would undoubtedly have sent him over the stove. His 
eyes glittered like those of a tiger kitten about to spring. 
He fought entirely on the defensive until his father, in 
an unguarded moment, had dropped his guard. Then, 
like an infuriated bull, he rushed in, seized one of his 
father’s legs, and lifting it from the ground toppled him 
over backward, and he fell like a ton of coal on his head, 
jarring the shanty to its foundations and bringing the 
stovepipe to the floor. Before he could rise the young 
demon mounted him in a cloud of soot and began rain- 
ing blows upon his face until he roared with pain. To 
add to the confusion Mrs. Finn appeared upon the scene 
with her broom, which she used without discrimination 
upon both of the combatants until they were glad to 
escape to the yard. “Bad luck t’ ye, me young bull, ye 
hav’ th’ skin scratched aff me face,” roared Mr. Finn, 
looking around in the darkness fora club. “It’s square 
we are thin, father,’ replied little Mike from the other 
side of the fence. “Shure you skinned me nose first !” 
“Vis, an’ I'll skin yez both wid th’ sthove leg comin’ 
in,” said Mrs. Finn, as she stood in the doorway. 
Death of the old Wife—Detroit Free Press 

She had lain all the day in a stupor, breathing with 
heavy-labored breath, but as the sun sank to rest in the 
far-western sky and the red glow on the wall of the room 
faded into dense shadows she awoke and called feebly to 
her aged partner, who was sitting motionless by the bed- 
side; he bent over his dying wife and took her wan, 
wrinkled hand in his. “Is it night?” she asked in 
tremulous tones, looking at him with eyes that saw not. 
“Yes,” he answered, softly. “It is growing dark.” 
“Where are the children ?” she queried; “are they all 
in?” Poor old man! How could he answer her P— 
the children who had slept for long years in the old 
churchyard—who had outlived childhood and borne the 
heat and burden of the day, and, growing old, had lain 
down the cross and gone to wear the crown, before the 
old father and mother had finished their sojourn. “ The 
children are safe,” answered the old man, tremulously, 
‘don’t think of them, Janet, think of yourself; does the 


way seem dark?” “My trust is in Thee; let me never 
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be confounded. What does it matter if the way is dark ? 
I'd rather walk with God in the dark than walk alone in 
the light. I’d rather walk with Him by faith than walk 
alone by sight.’ “John, where’s little Charlie?” she 
asked. Her mind was again in the past. The grave 
dust of twenty years had lain on Charlie’s golden hair, 
but the mother had never forgotten him! The old man 
patted her cold hands—hands that had labored so hard 
that they were seamed and wrinkled and calloused with 
years of toil, and the wedding ring was worn to a mere 
thread of gold—and then he pressed his thin lips to 
them and cried. She had encouraged and strengthened 
him in every toil of life. Why, what a woman she had 
been ! What a worker! What a leader in Israel! Al- 
ways with the gift of prayer or service. They had stood 
at many a deathbed together—closed the eyes of loved 
ones, and then sat down with the Bible between them to 
read the promises. Now she was about to cross the dark 
river alone. And it was strange and sad to the old man, 
and the yellow-haired grand-daughter left them, to hear 
her babble of walks in the woods, of gathering May 
flowers and strolling with John, of petty household cares 
that she had always put down with a strong, resolute 
hand; of wedding feasts and deathbed triumphs; and 
when at midnight she heard the bridegroom’s voice, and 
the old man bending over her cried pitifully, and the 
young granddaughter kissed her pale brow, there was a 
solemn joy in her voice as she spoke the names of her 
children one by one, as if she saw them with immortal 
eyes, and with one glad smile put on immortality. They 
led the old man sobbing away, and when he saw her 
again the glad morning sun was shining, the air was 
jubilant with the song of birds, and she lay asleep on the 
couch under the north window, where he had seen her so 
often lie down to rest while waiting for the Sabbath bell. 
And she wore the same best black silk and the string of 
gold beads about her thin neck and the folds of white 
tulle. Only now the brooch with his miniature was 
wanting, and in its place was a white rose and a spray of 
cedar—she had loved cedar—she had loved to sing over 
her work: 
Oh, may I in his courts be seen, 
Like a young cedar fresh and green.” 

But what strange transformation was there! The 
wrinkles were gone. The traces of age and pain and 
weariness were all smoothed out; the face had grown 
strangely young, and a placid smile was laid on the pale 
lips. The old man was awed by this likeness to the 
bride of his youth. He kissed the unresponsive lips and 
said softly: ‘“ You’ve found heaven first, Janet, but 
you'll come for me soon! It’s our first parting in more 
than seventy years, but it won’t be for long—it won’t be 
for long!” And it was not. The winter snows have 
not fallen, and there is another grave, and to-day would 
have been their diamond wedding! We had planned 
much for it, and I wonder—I wonder—but no! where 
they are there is neither marriage nor giving in marriage. 

The Pride of the Schwartzbrods—America 

“Leave me, Heinrich! I can’t never be yourn !” 
As these words hustled through the ambient atmosphere, 
Hildegarde Schwartzbrod fell upon an old gold fauteui/ 
and gasped for breath—as gasping for anything but 
breath seemed to this girl useless—utterly useless. A 
young man stood before her and staggered three times 
or more, as he heard these words that pronounced his 
doom. He would have fallen and spoiled the carpet had 
he not clutched a plaster cast of Bismarck for support. 
The silence that followed was broken by the deep voice 
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of old Fritz Schwartzbrod rising from the basement. 
He and some others of his patrician Teuton friends were 
playing sixty-six in the basement dining-room, and sturdy 
old Fritz was cursing his hard luck in eloquent Platt- 


deutsch. “ Leave me, Heinrich!” repeated Hildegarde 
—under the influence of strong excitement she sometimes 
spoke English. The young man staggered again, and 
with a burst of soul-searing emotion took a quid of 
tobacco from his mouth, and wafted it at a chromo of 
Von Moltke. He was a fine specimen of manhood, and 
as he stood before the supine figure of the girl, clad, as 
he was, in a leather apron that concealed the contour of 
his frame, he looked every inch a Viking. Yet Heinrich 
Pretzel was not the equal of the lissome aristocrat who 
crouched upon the /fauéeuil before him. Nay, Fritz 
Schwartzbrod was Chicago’s proudest brewer, while Hein- 
rich’s foot was upon the first round of fortune’s ladder 
—he drove a beer wagon. “Lieben sie mich nicht ?” 
he exclaimed in agonized accents. “I do not say that,” 
answered Hildegarde, still speaking English—a bad habit 
she had learned from some children of the American ot 
polloi. “1 cannot say that I do not love you; for deep 
down below this dollar-and-a-quarter jersey there pal- 
pitates a love so strong, so overpowering, that Limburger 
were to it but a weak and puny circumstance.” Of this 
our hero understood nothing but the trisyllable “ Lim- 
burger;” but in that word, recognizing an affinity be- 
tween them, he clasped her to his manly apron. She 
struggled with him; but strong girl as she was, with arms 
on her that would have filled a pair of ordinary trousers, 
she was but as a beer keg in his hands. “ You must— 
you shall be mine,” he hissed in Bavarian dialect. At 
this supreme moment a portiére was drawn aside and old 
Fritz Schwartzbrod stood before them, towering above 
them like an avenging Gambrinus. “ Heraus!” shouted 
the sturdy old man, “Heraus mit dot bier-peddler.” 
“Bier pettler, yourselluf,’ said Heinrich, with quiet 
dignity. “You vas shust der same like me ven you 
game to Chicago ten year ago. You vas used to trive 
for Donnervetter.”” “Himmel! Donnervetter! Don’t 
pack-talk mit me. Didn’t I gome to Ameriga in 1871, 
und ain’t I got me a million in der peezness! Vasn’t I 
tree terms Gounty Gommissioner?” “Ish dot so?” 
retorted Heinrich Pretzel, a world of irony in his accents. 
“Vot’s der matter mit me? I vas here in dis gountry 
only ten months already und dis week I vas a shudge 
of elegtion?” ‘“Heraus!” cried the old patrician, 
“Leave go your holt mit my taughter. I tell you, if 
you vasn’t such a good driver I would discharge you to 
oncet, und sooner as my taughter vould marry you I 
vould marry her to—to—a Amerigan.” “Father!” 
shrieked Hildegarde. This was too much for Heinrich’s 
proud spirit; he knocked over two cuspidors and strode 
to the street, mounted his wagon, and drove to the 
nearest saloon, where he had to leave seven half-barrels. 
“As for you,” said stern old Schwartzbrod, when left 
alone with his daughter, “I swear dot I—.” “You 
cannot swear, father,” interposed Hildegarde. “You 
cannot swear. There is no Bible in the house.” 
A Battery in Hot Action—Chicago Tribune 

Did you ever see a battery take position? It hasn't 
the thrill of a cavalry charge, nor the grimness of a line 
of bayonets moving slowly and determinedly on, but 
there is a peculiar excitement about it that makes old 
veterans rise in their saddles and cheer. We have been 
fighting at the edge of the woods. Every cartridge-box 
has been emptied once or more, and one-fourth of the 
brigade has melted away in dead and wounded and 
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missing. Not a cheer is heard in the whole brigade. 
We know that we are being driven foot by foot, and that 
when we break once more the line will go to pieces and 
the enemy will pour through the gap. Here comes help! 
Down the crowded highway gallops a battery withdrawn 
from some other position to save ours. The field fence 
is scattered while you could count thirty and the guns 
rush for the hills behind us. Over dry ditches where a 
farmer would not drive a wagon, through clumps of 
bushes, over logs a foot thick, every horse on the gallop, 
every rider lashing his team and yelling, the sight behind 
us making us forget the foe in front. The guns jump 
two feet high as the heavy wheels strike a rock or log, 
but not a horse slackens his pace, not a cannoneer loses 
his seat. Six guns, six caissons, sixty horses, eighty men, 
race for the brow of the hill as if he who should reach it 
first would be knighted. A moment ago the battery was 
a confused mob. We look again and the six guns are in 
position, the detached horses hurrying away, the ammu- 
nition chests open, and along our line runs the command. 
“Give them one more volley and fall back to support 
the guns.” We have scarcely obeyed when boom ! 
boom ! opens the battery, and jets of fire jump down 
and scorch the green trees under which we fought and 
despaired. The shattered old brigade has a chance to 
breathe for the first time in three hours, as we form a 
line and lie down. What grim, cool fellows those can- 


noneers are. Every man is a perfect machine. Bullets 
splash dust in their faces, but they do not wince. Bullets 
sing over and around; they do not dodge. There goes 


one to the earth, shot through the head as he sponged 
his gun. That machinery loses just one beat, misses 
just one cog in the wheels and then works away again 
as before. Every gun is using short-fuse shell. The 
ground shakes and trembles, the roar shuts out all 
sounds from a line three miles long, and the shells go 
shrieking into the swamp to cut trees short off, to mow 
great gaps in the bushes, hunt out and shatter and 
mangle men until their corpses cannot be recognized as 
human. You would think a tornado was howling through 
the forest, followed by billows of fire, and yet men live 
through it—aye ! press forward to capture the battery. 
We can hear their shouts as they form the rush. Now 
the shells are changed for grape and canister, and guns 
are fired so fast all reports blend into one mighty roar. 
The shriek of a shell is the wickedest sound in war, but 
nothing makes the flesh crawl like the demoniacal sing- 
ing, purring, whistling grape-shot and the serpent-like 
hiss of canister. Men’s legs and heads are torn from 
bodies and bodies cut in two. A round shot or shell 
takes two men out of the rank as it crashes through. 
Grape and cannister mow a swath and pile the dead on 
top of each other. Through the smoke we see a swarm 
of men. It is not a battle line, but a mob of men 
desperate enough to bathe their bayonets in the flame of 
the guns. The guns leap from the ground almost, as 
they are depressed on the foe, and shrieks and screams 
and shouts blend into one awful and steady cry. Twenty 
men out of the battery are down, and the firing is inter- 
rupted. The foe accept it as a sign of wavering, and 
come rushing on. They are not ten feet away when the 
guns give them the last shot. That discharge picks liv- 
ing men off their feet and throws them into the swamp, 
a blackened, bloody mass. Up, now, as the enemy are 
among the guns. There is a silence of ten seconds and 
then the flash and the roar of more than 3,000 muskets 
and a rush forward with bayonets. For what ? Neither 
on the right nor left nor in front of us isa living foe. 
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There are corpses around us which have been struck by 
three, four, and even six bullets, and nowhere on this 
acre of ground is a wounded man. The wheels of the 
guns cannot move until the blockade of dead is removed. 
Men cannot pass from caisson to gun without climbing 
over windrows of dead. Every gun and wheel is smeared 
with blood; every foot of grass has its horrible stain. 
Historians write of the glory of war. Burial parties saw 
murder where historians saw this self-same glory. 
A Question of Principle—The Arkansas Traveller 

A Kentuckian, who was travelling through his district 
for the purpose of stimulating political activity, drove 
into the big woods near Franklin. Discovering an old 
negro, who, sitting on a log, was anxiously gazing into a 
tall tree, he called out: “How are you, old man?” 
“Do, sah; ’bleeged ter you.” “I say, how are you?” 
“Fust rate, sah; "bleeged ter yer, sah. Good day.” 
“Here, old man, I don’t want any of your foolishness, 
and I do not propose that you shall dismiss me with 
such unceremonious dodging. What are you doing 


here ?” “ Wall, sah, I’s watchin’ fur er coon.” ‘ Where 
is he?” “Up yander in dat tree.” “How do you 
know?” “Caze my dog put him up dar ‘bout two 


hours ’fo’ daybreak.” “Have you been here ever 


since?” “Yas, sah, I has dat.” “Where is your 
dog?” “De triflin’ scoun’ul dun lef’ me.” “Left 
you?” “Yas, sah, lef’ me. Run de ’coon up de tree, 


staid yere erw’ile, an’ den went off down yander in de 
bone-yard ter eat some kyarn—some o’ de flesh o’ er 
dead hoss. Dar oughter be er law ergin sich er per- 
ceedin’ ez dat, too, I tell you. Man raise er dog like 
he wuz er chile, an’ den he ’gleck his bizness an’ run off 
atter strange meat. Dat dog mout er knowd I wanted 
dis yare ‘coon, but, ’stead o’ dat, he traipses off down 
yander.” “A young dog, I suppose.” “No, he ain’t 
young. He’s plenty ole ernuff ter know better den do 
sich er caper as dis yere. Come liftin’ er man’s speck- 
tations up dat er way, an’ den flingin’ em down. I 
’spize fur any fool thing ter ack dat er way. Ef he’d er 
staid yare an’ kep’ his eye on dis ’coon I coulder gone on 
erbout my bizness, but ’stead o’ dat he got ter go off 
down yander an’ drag the j’ints o’ dat ole hoss all 
“What do you want with the ‘coon, old 
man?” “IT wants his hide, sah; dat’s whut I wants.” 
“How much is the hide worth?” ‘*’Bout twenty-fi’ 
“How long have you been watching this 


erroun’.” 


cents.” 
tree?” “’Bout five hours.” ‘“ What is your time worth 
an hour?” “QOughter be worth ten cents.” ‘ Well, at 


that rate you have given fifty cents’ worth of time for 
twenty-five cents’ worth of probabilities.” “How’s 
dat?” “Why, you say that the ’coon skin is only 
worth 25 cents.” “Yas, sah.” “And you conclude 
that the five hours’ time which you have already spent 
in watching for the ’coon is worth 50 cents.” “Yas.” 
“ Well, then, at that rate, even if you had the ’coon now, 
you would have lost 25 cents.” “ Dat’s all right frum 
er money p’int o’ view, but whar’s de principle?” “TI 
don’t see that there is any principle involved.” “You 
doan see dat?” “No, I do not.” “Didn’ my dog 
tree de’coon?” “I suppose he did.” “ Doan de ’coon 
know it?” “Yes.” “ Wall, den, ef I go on erway an’ 
leave dis coon, doan’ you think dat eber atter dis he’ll 
think he ken outstick er man an’ darby cause er man 
ter lose principle ?*’ “Nonsense.” “Oh, it mout be 
nonsense wid you but it ain’t wid me. Ef we gits er 
coon up er tree it’s our duty ter see dat we gits him 
down, dat’s all.” “Old man, there’s an election to-day 
and you ought to vote.” “Kain’t he’p it, sah, I’s atter 
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dis ’coon.” “I have a friend who is running for 
commonwealth’s attorney, and if you'll vote for him I 
will more than pay you for the ’coon skin and the time 
which you have spent at this tree.” “Mighty good 
offer, sah, but de principle is still at stake.” “There is 
no principle involved.” “Not fur you but dar is fur me. 
W’y, sah, ef I wuz ter go erway frum yare now dat dog 
neber would hab no mo’ comferdence in me. He could 
go long er treein’ un’ know dat I neber would stay dar 
but er little while. Atterw’ile he’d fool me jes fur de 
fun o’ de thing an’ atter er time I couldn’ put no con- 
ferdence in whut he said. I would like ter vote fur yo’ 
man, boss; like ter ’comerdate you, but dis yare thing 
o’ principle cuts er broad swath in our curmunity.” 
He Camped Out—The Boston Globe 

Once there was a little boy who all summer long had 
been very anxious to camp out over night. Behind his 
mother’s house was a large garden—as large as a whole 
city »lock—and at the far end of it was a little knoll or 
hill, with rocks cropping out. It was behind this hill 
that little Paul wished to camp, for from there the house 
would be out of sight and it would be “just like truly 
camping.” So his mother gave him a large, old crumb- 
cloth for a tent, a pair of blankets and a sofa cushion 
for a bed, a tin pail full of bread, cold meat and hard 
boiled eggs and some gingerbread and apples for his 
breakfast; also a bottle of milk, a tin cup, a wooden 
plate and a small package of pepper and salt. She then 
gave him some cotton to put in his ears—to keep out 
little bugs and things. She had the hired man help him 
drive the stakes and fasten the crumb-cloth over them. 
The hired man, of his own accord brought from the barn 
a large bundle of hay to spread under the blankets, so 
as to make a comfortable bed. By twilight everything 
was ready, and Paul kissed his mother, his aunt and his 
big sister good-bye, and shouldering his _cross-bow, 
marched away to the “ Rocky Mountains ”—as he called 
the little knoll. He pinned back the doors of his tent 
with big catch-pins, and then sat down on the ground. 
Everything was dreadfully still, but the bright tin pail 
and the bottle of milk looked very comfortable in the 
soap-box cupboard; the brave cross-bow, with its tin- 
pointed arrows, promised safety, while the blankets, soft 
cushion and the soft hay were all that any reasonable 
camper could ask for. But it was so dreadfully still! 
Not even the smallest baby breeze was stirring; through 
a hole in the crumbcloth shone a star, and the star 
made outdoors seem stiller yet. Paul unbuttoned one 
shoe and then the other, and sat for awhile listening. 
Then suddenly kicking off his shoes, he scrambled under 
the blankets and lay quite still. He was a very small 
boy, and camping out wasn’t delightful in every way. 
It was nearly half-past eight, mamma was knitting, the 
aunt was sewing, and the big sister was standing on the 
dictionary rehearsing her elocution exercises. Nobody 
but mamma heard the back hall door softly open and 
the tiny feet go stealing upstairs. When the elocution 
exercise was over mamma said she must go and find 
the mate to the stocking she was knitting. So she went 
upstairs, but before looking for the stocking she went 
into Paul’s room. There in the starlight she saw the 
brown, curly head cuddled into its customary pillows. 
She was a good and faithful mamma, and so she did not 
laugh—out loud. She stooped over the half-hidden head 
and whispered: “Were you lonesome, dear?” and 
Paul whispered back: “ Kind of lonesome—and I heard 
something swallowing very close tomy head. And so I 
came in. And—you won't tell, will you, mamma?” 
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LIFE FROM DEATH—-THE CHAMBER OF THE ADEPT* 








“Do you mean to 


“This is horrible!” I exclaimed. 
say that your scientific curiosity would lead you to bind 
the soul of your own sister to the neighborhood of the 


world from which death has liberated her! It would be 


impious! What end could justify it?” 

I stared at the man with an emotion not far removed 
from absolute fear. 

“Do you seriously pretend to such powers as these?” 

“T can hardly be said to claim a power, if I avail my- 
self of natural laws,” said he, composedly; “and whether 
those laws be recognized or not, does not alter the case.” 

I turned away, feeling a little giddy, though whether 
by reason of the tenor of Conrad’s remarks, or for some 
more concrete cause, I hardly know. But Conrad took 
me gently by the arm, and led me out of the shrine. 

“Your nerves are a little off their centre,” he said, 
pleasantly, “ but luckily I have something here that will 
set you right in a moment. Come, sit down here.” 

As he spoke I felt a rush of cold air over my head 
and neck. I was sitting, not on the chair, as before, but 
on the pentagonal block of iron at the upper corner of 
the room. The rush of air came from above, apparently 
from the magnet. For a moment I felt a stifling sensa- 
tion, and tried to rise and cry out, but I could do 
neither; an irresistible weight pressed me downward, 
and my muscles would not obey my will. I thought I 
was dying, and felt the agony of it; but then, in an 
instant, the agony and struggle was over, and a delicious 
sense of lightness and power took their place. The 
cold rush of air was now no longer cold, but had an ex- 
quisite, vivifying effect, as if life itself, from the pure 
original source, were pouring into my veins. The vitality 
thus communicated, though intense, was calm and deep; 
it prompted to no physical activity, but caused thought 
and consciousness to enter an interior plane, where they 
acquired an immense development of scope and pene- 
tation. I sat still, and seemed to possess the world. 

From my present point of view, looking from the 
upper or northern angles of the pentagonal room toward 
the opposite or southern side, the whole room appeared 
to arrange itself in a significant manner. The geome- 
trical diagrams were no longer a mere complexity of 
unmeaning lines, but combined to form the words of a 
secret, whose purport solved the ratio between man and 
nature. ‘The subtile angles of the walls, so perplexing 
at the first impression, now strengthened the expression 
of the mystic diagrams, and also suggested that sem- 
blance of life in inanimate objects which one finds in the 
architectural systems of medizeval Italy. 

A delicate gray film of perfumed smoke, similar to 
that which I had lately drawn from the cigarette, began 
to climb upwards from some concealed point behind 
me, and, marshalled by the magnetic influence, to move 
in sinuous courses across the dull blue of the ceiling. I 
presently perceived that these smoke wreathes _har- 
monized by a sort of affinity with the eccentric curves 
that were inscribed overhead, and draped them in aerial 
substance, as flesh drapes the human skeleton. 

Meanwhile the room gradually darkened, or appeared 
to do so to my eyes; but the darkness did not prevent 
the forms on the walls and ceiling from continuing to be 
visible, though this may have been due merely to the 
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existence of the impression already produced on the 
retina. The effect of the darkness, at all events, was to 
cause the solid sides of the room, and the roof above, to 
seem to dissolve and melt away, until I felt like one 
poised in the depths of space; but instead of terror, the 
situation wrought in me an unspeakable exhilaration and 
security. I recognized in the diagrams, the orbits of 
the planetary system, in which wheeled several worlds 
whereof science has given no account; they were at 
immeasurable distances, outwardly estimated; but, gaz- 
ing at them with the eye of thought, I could in a 
moment perceive every detail of their glorious structure 
and economy. The smoke wreaths bent downward and 
took shape as the great spirits of the elements; they held 
their awful countenances averted, but I saw that the iron 
pentagon on which I sat was upheld at each corner by 
their right hands. Whither they bore me I knew not, or 
whether they but held me motionless in the centre of 
the universe. I had no fear, only perception. 

All was still veiled in a transparent gloom, but presently 
a light like a star was kindled in the west, and gaining 
power, began to send forth azure streamers like those of 
the Polar lights, which throbbed and fell and rose again, 
increasing more and more, until the planets, and the 
long arcs of their courses, and the remote recesses of the 
heavens, and the forms of the awful spirits that encom- 
passed me, were flooded and glorified with the great 
radiance, and emerged like the soul from the mysterious 
womb of prenatal being into the living existence of 
humanity. Accompanying this change was a sound of 
music, growing and multiplying, sweet as the warbling of 
Eolian harps, and strong as the thunder of oceans 
plunging over bottomless precipices. Every sense 
dilated and vibrated, concentrating the infinity of sights 
and sounds in the scope of individual intelligence, so 
that I was the universe, and the universe was I. 

With the recognition of this truth the vision of space 
receded, the outlines of the spirits vanished, and the 
harmonious tumult of the music culminated in a voice, 
loud and yet still, speaking the creative word: “ Come 
forth, and be!” I was again in the pentagonal chamber, 
sparkling now with the azure lustre of the crystal globe, 
which kindled the magnetic currents into living rainbows. 
Looking in the mirror I saw the black curtain reflected 
there tremble and part, and from within emerged the 
form of Hildegarde, dead no longer, but alive and erect. 
Her eyes had the distraught expression of one aroused 
from deep sleep. There stood she who had died three 
days before, breathing and conscious. I saw her image 
in the glass, but I could not turn my head to see the 
reality which the glass reflected. 

Her eyes bent themselves upon me, and recognition 
slowly dawned in them. She seemed about to speak; 
but, as her lips parted, they grew pale, and her eyelids 
quivered and dropped. The black curtain waved, and 
she sank backwards and vanished behind its folds. I 
heard a long sigh, and nothing more. 

The azure lustre of the globe grew dim and dimmer 
and faded out utterly. There were whispers and soft 
sweeping movements, and light echoes like departing 
footsteps. Then came a confused whirring in my brain, 
growing louder and louder, and again the sickening 
tremor of the heart, and the struggle for breath. I 
crouched down, and pressed my hands over my face. 
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MATERNAL DOUBT—A DREAM OF WILD BEES* 





Literature 





A Mother sat alone at an open window. Through 
it came the voices of the children as they played under 
the acacia-trees, and the breath of the hot afternoon air. 
In and out of the room flew the bees, the wild bees, with 
their legs yellow with pollen, going to and from the 
acacia-trees, droning all the while. She sat ona low 
chair before the table and darned. 

She took her work from the great basket that stood 
before her on the table: some lay on her knee and half 
covered the book that rested there. She watched the 
needle go in and out; and the dreary hum of the bees 
and the noises of the children’s voices became a con- 
fused murmur in her ears, as she worked slowly and more 
slowly. Then the bees, the long-legged wasp-like fellows 
who make no honey, flew closer and closer to her head, 
droning. Then she grew more and more drowsy, and 
she laid her hand, with the stocking over it, on the edge 
of the table, and leaned her head upon it. 

And the voices of the children outside grew more and 
more dreamy, came now far, now near; then she did not 
hear them, but she felt under her heart where the ninth 
child lay. Bent forward and sleeping there, with the 
bees flying about her head, she had a weird brain- 
picture; she thought the bees lengthened and lengthened 
themselves out and became human creatures and moved 
round and round her. Then one came to her softly, 
saying, “ Let me lay my hand upon thy side where the 
child sleeps. If I shall touch him he shall be as I.” 

She asked, “ Who are you ?” 

And he said, “I am Health.” 

“Whom I touch will have always the red blood danc- 
ing in his veins; he will not know weariness nor pain; 
life will be a long laugh to him.” 

“No,” said another, “let me touch; for I am Wealth. 
If I touch him material cares shall not feed on him. 
He shall live on the blood and sinews of his fellow-men, 
if he will; and what his eye 'usts for, his hand will have. 
He shall not know ‘I want.’ ” 

And the child lay still like lead. 

And another said, “ Let me touch: 

“T ar: Fame. 

“The man I touch, I lead to a hill where all men may 
see him. When he dies he is not forgotten, his name 
rings down the centuries, each echoes it on to his fellows. 
Think—not to be forgotten through the ages !” 

And the mother lay breathing steadily, but in the 
brain-picture they pressed closer to her. 

“Let me touch the child,” said one, “for I am Love. 
If I touch him he shall not walk through life alone. In 
the greatest dark, when he puts out his hand he shall 
find another hand by it. When the world is against him, 
another shall say, 

‘You and I” 

And the child trembled. 

But another pressed close and said, “ Let me touch; 
for I am Talent. I can do all things—that have been 
done before. I touch the soldier, the statesman, the 
thinker, and the politician who succeed and the writer 
who is never before his time, and never behind it. If 
I touch the child he shall not weep for failure.” 

About the mother’s head the bees were flying, touch- 
ing her with their long tapering limbs; and, in her brain- 
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picture, out of the shadow of the room came one with 

sallow face, deep-lined, the cheeks drawn into hollows, 
and a mouth smiling quiveringly. He stretched out his 
hand. And the mother drew back, and cried, “ Who are 
you?” He answered nothing; and she looked up be- 
tween his eyelids. And she said, “ What can you give 
the child—health?” And he said, “The man I touch, 
there wakes up in his blood a burning fever, that shall 
lick his blood as fire. The fever that I will give him 
shall be cured when his life is cured.” 

“You give wealth?” 

He shook his head. “The man whom I touch, when 
he bends to pick up gold, he sees suddenly a light over 
his head in the sky; while he looks up to see it, the gold 
slips from between his fingers or sometimes another 
passing takes it from them.” 

“Fame?” 

He answered, “Likely not. For the man I touch 
there is a path traced out in the sand by a finger which 
no man sees. That he must follow. Sometimes it leads 
almost to the top, and then turns down suddenly into 
the valley. He must follow it, though none else sees 
the tracing.” 

* Love?” 

He said, “He shall hunger for it—but he shall not 
find it. When he stretches out his arms to it, and would 
lay his heart against the thing he loves, then, far off along 
the horizon he shall see a light play. 

“He must go towards it. 

“The thing he loves will not journey with him; he 
must travel alone. When he presses somewhat to his 
burning heart, crying ‘Mine, mine, my own!’ he shall 
hear a voice—‘ Renounce! renounce! this is not thine!’ ” 

“ He shall succeed?” 

He said, “He shall fail. When he runs with others 
they shall reach the goal before him. For strange voices 
shall call to him and strange lights shall beckon him, and 
he must wait and listen. And this shall be the strangest: 
Far off across the burning sands where, to other men, 
there is only the desert’s waste, he shall see a blue sea! 
On that sea the sun shines always, and the water is blue 
as burning amethyst, and the foam is white on the shore. 
A great land rises from it, and he shall see upon the 
mountain-tops burning gold.” 

The mother said, “ He shall reach it?’” 

And he smiled curiously. 

She said, “It is real?” 

And he said, “ What zs real?” 

And she looked up between his half-closed eyelids, 
and said: 

“ Touch.” 

And he leaned forward and laid his hand upon the 
sleeper, and whispered to it, smiling; and this only she 
heard—“ This shall be thy reward—that the ideal shall be 
real to thee.” 

And the child trembled; but the mother slept on 
heavily and her brain-picture vanished. But deep within 
her the antenatal thing that lay here had adream. In 
those eyes that had never seen the day, in that half- 
shaped brain was a sensation of light! 

Light—that it never had seen. 

Light—that perhaps it never should see. 

Light—that existed somewhere! 

And already it had its reward—the Ideal was Real to it. 
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IN CIPHER—THE WRITING MADE AND SOLVED* 





The art of cipher-writing is as old as letters. There 
never was a time since man first began to communicate 
with his fellow-man through the medium of written words 
when he did not make an effort to conceal under their 
mask a secret message. The ancients had many systems 
of ciphers, rabbinical lore being full of them. When 
Babylon was a thriving town, Jefemiah was writing in 
cipher, for fear of exciting the anger of the enemies of 
his people. The Greeks used elaborate systems of ci- 
phers, and the Romans were adepts in the art. In the 
Middle Ages all men of letters were familiar with cipher- 
writing, and at the present time every Government on 
earth has its cipher experts, skilled cryptographers, 
equally ready to construct or decipher a secret message. 

Large mercantile houses have ciphers of their own. But 
these ciphers, or “ codes,” are easily read, and are used as 
much for economy in telegraphing as for the mystifica- 
tion of the unfamiliar. Several years ago a number of 
curious-looking paragraphs appeared from time to time 
in the “ personal” column of the London Times. They 
mystified the regular readers of that paper, and soon be- 
came the subject of speculation with the London public. 
They were constructed after the manner of the following: 

Ilhzormwz.—r ziirevw zg slnv Im gsv vevm emt In gsv hvximw 
wzb zugvir ovug Olmwlm. R zm jfrgv dvoo zmw szev mlgsrmt 
mvd gl ivklig. Zh gsrh rh gsv Imob dzb r xzm zinnfmrxzgv drgs 
blf, nb ovggvih droo mvxvhhzirob yv evib hslig. Bif nzb ollp uli 
zmlgsvi hxizk hllm. Bifih Qznvh. 

Public attention being called to the mystery, it was 
not long before it was ferreted out. In a newspaper 
article, or a social letter on any ordinary topic, the oc- 
currence of the letters of the alphabet is in close ap- 
proximation to the following table: 

1000 _~— iI, 475 D, 
665 H, 355 M, - 
505 L, 270 #3 
495 Cc, 260 P, 
490 R, 260 W, > 


480 u, 185 . & 100 i & 
~~ 6 x, 5 


The definite article, +e, being a frequently recurring 
word in English composition, might be taken as a starting- 
point in the examination of the above cipher. The cipher 
gsv occurs three times. The inference that this stands 
for he is natural, and this supposition would be strength- 
ened by the fact that the letter 7 occurs in the message 
more often than any other. Granting this supposition to 
be correct, and the identity of three characters discov- 
ered, a thorough analysis of the cryptograph and an ap- 
plication of the law of proportion could not fail to dis- 
cover the proper equivalents for all, or at least for enough 
of them to show its meaning. This would be the usual 
way of proceeding, but an ingenious gentleman who 
took up the cipher solved the enigma in even an easier 
way. After selecting gszv as the representative of the, 
he was struck with the fact that the letters of the two 
words were in an alphabetical procession exactly opposite 
each other. He found by comparing the alphabet writ- 
ten forward and backward in columns that the cipher 
was based on a simple inversion of the alphabet. He 
applied his key and easily read this message. 

ROSALINDA: I arrived at home on the evening of the second 
day after I left London. Iam quite well, and have nothing new 
toreport. As this is the only way I can communicate with you, 
my letters will necessarily be very short. You may look for another 
scrap soon. YOuR JAMES. 


185 
140 
130 s 
130 
130 Q 





*From the St Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The transposition of the alphabet is a common form 
of cipher. The removal of a from the beginning to the 
end of the alphabet and the substitution of 4, ¢ and d 
for a, 6,c and so on is an easy matter, and with little 
practice a cipher based on that system could be readily 
perused, but it would mystify nobody who knows any- 
thing about cryptography. A device of Czsar’s, accord- 
ing to Suetonius, was to change the positions of the 
letters of the alphabet by four places, both inclusive. 
Thus he wrote d@ for a, e for 6, and so on. Then the 
component letters of a message may be transposed, as: 

ttnettae 
hwerli 
riadls 
hioahfne. 

To decipher this, first take the first letter of the first 
line, then the first letter of the last line, then the last 
letter of the first line, then the first letter of the second 
line, and so on with the second and third lines as with 
the first and last. The riddle, being solved, will give 
that familiar sentence from “ Henry’s First Latin Book: ”’ 
“The Christian will not fear death.” Here is another 
method of putting that sentence into mysterious language: 

Txhie Cyohlmr Ist Isoalgn 
Wjoigzl Luoptnpxgro Tfe Asrtd Exzafgt h. 

Here a number of non-significant letters are thrown 
in to mislead, and the significant letters are placed in 
the beginning, middle and ends of the groups of letters 
set down. But these are simple affairs and do not long 
puzzle the investigator. Lord Bacon, who was the most 
renowned of cipher experts, said that the three essential 
properties of a cipher are: (1) Facility in execution, (2) 
extreme difficulty in solution, (3) clearness from suspi- 
cion. All strong ciphers are based on these principles, and 
the most dangerous cipher, therefore, is the one with the 
simplest complexion. Bacon constructed a cipher with 
two letters. These two, a and b, by means of repetition 
and transposition in five places, may be made to assume 
thirty-two differences. This is cited to show that while 
arbitrary uncouth signs may present a terrible appear- 
ance, they do not add to the real difficulty of the solu- 
tion, and enough may be done with common letters to 
make all hope of solution vain. Here is a cipher where 
three letters alone are used, and which may be changed 
at the will of the remitting and receiving parties: 

CBB, AAC, BAC, AAB, CCC, CBC, BBC, CCC, ACA, 
BBC, CAB, CBB, AAA, BAC, AAB, BAB, BBC, CAA, 
AAC. The following is the key to this system: 


AA BB CC AB AC BC CB CA 

















The message is, “Send two thousand more.” The 
first letter, s, is found in the second column, last row, of 
the keyboard. The letter at the beginning of the row 
is C; those at the top.of the column BB. S, therefore, 
is written CBB. The letter e is in the first row, fifth 
column. It is the A row, the AC column and is written 
AAC. The whole message ‘is thus plain reading. In 
writing it the letters are separated, for the convenience 
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of the reader. The cipher would be more mystifying 
were the letters thrown together indiscriminately, as: 
CBBAACBACAABCCCCBC, etc., or 
CBBAA CBACAAB CCCCBC, 
The numeral key is an interesting one. Supposing 
the key to be 1, 2, 3, the message is written thus: 


23 a. =. = 
at onc é 


: 2 ),s 2 
Come 


Observing the figure that stands over the first letter of 
the message, count that number of letters forward from 
¢ and write down the result, d; then the figure over the 
next, and count forward two from 0, and you have g. 
Continue this and your cipher will be: 

dqpfewppft 

which, of course, should be written without any space. 
In this cipher the investigator is puzzled by the fact that 
any one of the cipher letters may cover a number of the 
true ones, as can be seen in the word “once,” which is 
composed of two p’s and two f’s. The following cipher 
might be used by lovers. Say the message is: “ When 
and where may I see thee again?” Write it: 















After the message is written in the square, write nu- 
merals over the columns and at the left-hand side of the 
rows. Then choose an order for the message, taking 
the letter vertically. Say, for instance, the order to be 
6. 5, 4,3 7, 1, 2. The message would read: 

nmtiaeeanregeesadahnwwyehhie— 
which would be quite unsatisfying to any one intercept- 
ing the missive. The confederates must arrange as to 
the order in which the squares are to be placed as well 
as that in which they are to be read, as, of course, the 
squares will vary with the number of words employed. 
Some years ago an attache of the British War Depart- 
ment invented a cipher system which he claimed to be 
absolutely proof against solution. The system was 
adopted by several nations, and is used tu some extent 
still. It involved the use of a plate something like a 
stencil, punctured with holes. The message was written 
through the opening in this plate, and, the receiver pos- 
sessing a duplicate of the plate, read the messages 
through the apertures. After the letters of the message 
were written the writer would take the paper containing 
them and write in other letters, so as to form an entirely 
new set of words. The message thus written would 
appear simple and unimportant, but when the plate was 
laid upon it, and only the significant characters read, 
quite a different aspect would be put upon it. Take the 
following message, for example, and consider the italic 
letters to have been stenciled, the roman filled in: 

Proceed, but do not fall within John’s lines. 
The message will be seen to be: 
Put no faith in Jones. 

The plate system fulfills Bacon’s requirements admira- 
bly, but the idea is an old one, the Lacedzmonians hav- 
ing had a similar plan. A narrow strip of white parch- 
ment or leather was wrapped slant-wise around a roller, 
or “scytale,” and the message then written on it length- 
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wise. Afterwards this was removed, and, of course, 
presented words and sentences distorted, mutilated and 
unintelligible; but the person who received it, wrapping 
the document around another roller, in all respects simi- 
lar to the one on which it was originally written, solved 
the mystery of disorder and obtained the sense. The 
dictionary cipher is acommon one. Make up your mes- 
sage, and then consult a dictionary agreed upon for the 
words. If the first word of your message is “ go,” and 
the word “go” is the tenth word in the first column of 
page 200, the word “go” in the cipher will be 200-1-10. 
Each word of the message is represented in the cipher 
by the figures that indicate the page, column and num- 
ber of letter the word occupies in the dictionary. The 
same system may be adopted with any book other than a 
dictionary, and will secure the parties using it almost a 
certainty of safety. It is claimed that no cipher can be 
constructed that cannot be read. But ciphers are in ex- 
istence that have never been solved, and the keys have 
never been revealed. The Russian Government is in 
possession of ciphers that have baffled the experts of 
Europe, and for the solution of which rewards are still 
offered. A very ingenious cipher, and one which shows 
the difficulty attending the solution of some cipher mes- 
sages, can be constructed out of the following system, 
which is sometimes called the “ checker-board key: ” 





ur 
- 





To begin under this system a key-word is chosen. 
Any single word will do. Select the word “vamose,” for 
instance; and say the message is to “return instantly.” 
Write the message first, then place the key-word over the 


letters, as— 
Vamose 
return 


vamosevam 
instantly 
Then take the key-word and write down for each 
letter of the message the figures that will indicate where 
that letter is to be found. Beginning with r, which you 
find in the second column and the fourth row, write 2 
for second column and 4 for fourth row, and you have 
24 as the equivalent of r. The next letter of the mes- 
sage, e, is in the fifth column, first row, and becomes 51. 
Continue and you will have the following line of figures: 
245144542433423334441133441345 
Then apply the same method to the key-word, the 
first letter of which, r, is in the first column, fifth row, 
and is represented by 15. Write the figures under the 
line above, repeating the key-word until the figures equal 
in number those of the message. Add both lines of 
numerals and the result will be: 
396267975884574457874584592468 
This makes up the message, and the receiver of the 
message, knowing the key-word, will reduce the key- 
word to figures and subtract the same from the figures 
given in the message, and will then seek in the key-board 
the equivalents of the numerals thus secured. 
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There were once three sisters spinning flax, and they 
said, “ Whosever spindle falls, let us kill her and eat her.” 

The mother’s spindle fell, and they let her alone. 

Again they sat down to spin, and again the mother's 
spindle fell, and again and yet again. “Ah, well!” said 
they, “let us eat her now!” 

“No!” said the youngest, “do not eat her; eat me, 
if flesh you will have.” 

But they would not; and two of them killed their 
mother and cooked her for eating. 

When they had sat down to make a meal of her, they 
said to the youngest, “Come and eat, too!” 

But she refused, and sat down on a saddle which the 
fowls were covering with filth, and wept. Then the 
youngest, whom they called Little Saddleslut, gathered all 
the bones and buried them, and smoked them every day 
with incense for forty days; and after the forty days 
were out, she went to take them away and put them in 
another place. And when she lifted up the stone, she 
was astonished at the rays of light which it sent forth, 
and raiment was found there, like unto the heavens and 
the stars, the spring with its flowers, the sea with its 
waves; and many coins of every kind. On Sunday 
her sisters went to church; then she, too, arose; she 
washed and attired herself, putting on the garment that 
was as the heavens with the stars, and went to church, 
taking with her a few gold pieces in her purse. When 
she went into the church all the people were amazed, and 
could not gaze upon her by reason of the brightness of 
her garments. When she left the church, the people fol- 
lowed her to see whither she went. Then she filled her 
hand with money from her bag and cast it in the way. 
Then the crowd scrambled for the coins, and left her 
alone. And straightway she went into the house, and 
changed her clothes, and put on her old things, and sat 
down upon the saddle. Her sisters came home from 
church and said to her, “ Where are you, wretch? Come 
and let us tell you how there came into the church a 
maiden more glorious than the sun, who had such gar- 
ments on as you could not look on, so brightly did they 
gleam and shine, and she strewed money on the way! 
Look, see what a lot we have picked up! Why did 
not you come too? worse luck to you!” 

Next Sunday they went to church again, and she did 
the same. Then they went another Sunday, and just as 
she was flinging the money, she lost her shoe among the 
crowd, and left it behind her. Now the King’s son was 
following her, but could not catch her, and only found 
her shoe. Then said he to himself, “ Whose ever foot 
this shoe exactly fits, without being either too large or 
too small, I will take her for my wife.” And he went 
to all the women he knew and tried it on, but could not 
manage to fit it. Then her sisters came to her and 
said, “ You go and try; perhaps it will fit you!” 

“Do not make fun of me,” she said. However, she 
went down, and when the Prince saw her, he knew the 
shoe was hers, and said to her, “ Do you try on the shoe.” 
And with the greatest ease she put it on, and it fitted her. 

Then said the Prince to her, “I will take you to wife.” 

“Do not make fun of me,” she answered, “so may 
your youth be happy!” 

“* Nay, but I will marry you,” said he, and he took her 
and made her his wife. Then she put on her fairest 





* The Greek Cinderella.—Epirus. 


When a little child was born to her, the sisters 
And when she was helpless and alone 
they put her into a chest, and carried her off and threw 
her into a river, and the river cast her forth upon a desert. 

There was a half-witted old woman there, and when 
she saw the chest, she thought to cut it up (for firewood) 


robes. 
came to see it. 


and took it away for that purpose. And when she had 
broken it up, and saw some one alive in it, she got up 
and made off. So the Princess was left alone, and heard 
the wolves howling, and the swine and the lions, and she 
sat and wept and prayed to God, “Oh God, give me a 
little hole in the ground that I may hide my head in it, 
and not hear the wild beasts,” and He gave her one. 
Again she said, “Oh God, give me one a little larger, 
that I may get in up to my waist.” And He gave her 
one. And she besought Him again a third time, and 
He gave her a cabin with all that she wanted in it: and 
there she dwelt, and whatever she said, her bidding was 
done forthwith. For instance, when she wanted to eat, 
she would say, “Come, table, with all that is wanted! 
Come, food! Come, spoons and forks, and all things 
needful,” and straightway they all got ready, and when 
she finished she would ask, “Are you all there?” and 
they would answer, “ We are.” 

One day the Prince came into the wilderness to hunt, 
and seeing the cabin he went to find out who was inside; 
and when he got there he knocked at the door. And 
she saw him and knew him from afar, and said, “ Who 
is knocking at the door?” “It is I, let me in,” said he. 
“Open, doors!” said she, and in a twinkling the doors 
opened and he entered. He went upstairs and found 
her seated on a chair. ‘Good day to you,” said he, 
“Welcome!” said she, and straightway all that was in 
the room cried out, “ Welcome!” “Come, chair!” she 
cried, and one came at once. “Sit down,” she said to 
him and down he sat. And when she asked him the 
reason of his coming, she bade him stay and dine. 

He agreed, and straightway she gave her orders: 
“Come, table, with all the covers,” and forthwith they 
presented themselves, and he was sore amazed. “Come, 
basin,” she cried. ‘Come, jug, pour water for us to 
wash! Come, food, in ten courses!” and immediately 
all that she ordered made its appearance. Afterwards 
when the meal was ended, the Prince tried to hide a 
spoon, and put it into his shoe; and when they rose 
from table, she said, “ Table, have you all your covers?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

‘Spoons, are you all there?” 

All,” they said, except one which said, “I am in the 
Prince’s shoe.” 

Then she cried again, as though she had not heard, 
“Are you all there, spoons and forks?” 

And as soon as the Prince heard her he got rid of it 
on the sly and blushed. 

And she said to him “ Why did you blush? Don’t be 
afraid. I am your wife.” 

Then she told him how she got there and how she 
fared. And they hugged and kissed each other, and she 
ordered the house to move and it did move. And when 
they came near the town all the world came out to see 
them. Then the Prince gave orders for his wife’s sisters 
to be brought before him, and they brought them and 
he hewed them in pieces. And so thenceforward they 
lived happily, and may we live more happily still. 
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Something about Snails—Medical Classics 
Something like 90,000 pounds of snails are sent up 
daily to the Paris markets from the gardens of Poitou, 
Burgundy, Champagne and Provence, where they are 
specially reared for this purpose, the natural delicate 
flavor of their flesh being improved by feeding them on 
beds of aromatic herbs. It is not merely, however, as a 
delicacy that snails are so generally appreciated in 
France. They also take very high rank as a nutritious 
food, and from the time of the ancient Romans down- 
ward have been regarded as excellent in consumption 
and “weakness” of the chest. According to Payen they 
contain 70 per cent. of water, 16 per cent. of nitrogen, 1 
per cent. of fat, 2 per cent of salts and 5 per cent. of 
undetermined matter. Dr. Ebrard, a French authority, 
who has made the snail his special study, declares that 
the weight of meat represented by the snails sold 
amounts to that found on cutting up a whole flock of 
calves and young heifers. He estimates the monthly 
consumption of snails in Paris at half a million. The 
market price of the great vineyard snails is from two 
francs fifty centimes to three francs fifty centimes per 
100, while those from the hedges, woods and forests 
bring only two francs to two francs fifty centimes. The 
proprietor of one snailery in the vicinity of Dijon is said 
to net over 7000 francs annually. The snail is reared 
and fattened with great care in some cantons of Switzer- 
land as an article of luxury and is exported in a pickled 
state. It is also eaten as a relish and nutritious article 
of food in Austria, Spain, Italy and in some sections of 
the United States. The Ashantees and other African 
tribes smoke them and eat them as daily food all the 
year round. In Algeria in the markets large heaps of 
snails are sold by the bushel and the hundred as an arti- 
cle of food. Vendors hawk them in the streets of Cairo. 
In modern Rome fresh-gathered snails are hawked by 
women from door to door, and the housewives serve 
them either boiled in their shells, or stewed or fried in 
oil. It is a common sight to see in an Italian city the 
people gathered around a number of baskets filled with 
snails, waiting for them to be thrown into a large iron 
pot suspended over a fire made between four stones. 
Herbs and love-appies (tomatoes) are added, and when 
done the broth is retailed to the expectant bystanders. 
As the cook ladles out the savory concoction she or he 
gives utterance to trade cries. Altogether the scene to 
an American is suggestive of the hawkers of “ hot-corn.” 
A Pork and Bean Hunt in London—N. Y. Times 

“ Pork and beans? Pork and beans?” said he. “ Why, 
you can get them at Raveoli’s in Wardour-street. He 
has all the American dishes.” We were off in a minute. 
A minute more and we were in two hansoms flying down 
the Strand. The drivers had each been promised an 
extra bob, and would have cheerfully run over the Prince 
of Wales rather than lose it. There are various kinds 
of sport whose excitement never palls and whose joys 
are never forgotten. Lying hidden in the wet marsh of 
a gray Winter’s morning, with the canvas-backs coming 
down the wind; kicking quail out of the short brush 
umder the blaze ot a September sun; pumping lead at a 
buck that is flying straight up the side of a mountain or 
wondering grimly, in a black cafion, whether the black 
bear that owns it will carry you off instead of your carry- 
ing him—all these are fascinating excitements in their 








way. There are hunting grounds of Axminster, too, 
satin hung and musical, where the trail is a discarded 
novel or a knot of ribbon, and the swallow-tailed sports- 
man carries his heart in his mouth for fear the fair and 
fragile quarry will become alarmed and take flight irre- 
trievably. This is said to be quite maddening in its way 
by those who know. But greatest of all sports, incom- 
parably greatest at one’s first experience, is a pork-and- 
bean hunt through the crooked streets of London. We 
were inwardly eager, but outwardly calm, as we turned 
off at Charing Cross Hospital, rolled rapidly to Charing 
Cross road, rattled around Leicester-square, and drew 
up in Wardour-street before a beetle-browed Italian 
restaurant with a hanging lamp outside marked “ Rave- 
oli’s.” We went in. We seated ourselves, two on either 
side of a very narrow table, dove-tailed knees, and piled 
up our eight feet somehow in a huge heap underneath. 
Then we examined the bill of fare. We not only found 
what we wanted, but found it in reckless profusion. 
First T. lighted on “Bostone beans,” but they were 
under the head of “sweets.” Then X. discovered 
“Porco di beano” among the entrées. Z. announced 
“Pork beans” as among the roasts, while under the 
heading “American dishes” were “ Bockwit cag,” “cod- 
fiss boll,” “corne bif ashe,” and “ pork Bostone beane.” 
It was evident that the bean had hidden qualities which 
only London in the person of Raveoli had discovered. 
“Antonio!” cried X. All the waiters started for us. 
All Italian waiters are named “Antonio,” all the French 
“Philip,” and all the German “Adolph.” X. selected 
the youngest Antonio. He had lately been imported in 
bulk, and the oil still clung damply to his hair. “An- 
tonio?” “Si, Signor.” “Have these various inscrip- 
tions any connection with honest, straightforward, e 
pluribus unum Boston baked beans?” “Si, Signor.” 
“Then bring us some. Bring us tons of them.” “Si, 


’ 


Signor.” He did not move. “What are you waiting 
for?” ‘What you eat, Signor?” He slid the bill of 
fare in front of X. “ Beans, I told you. Boston baked 
BEANS!’ He looked at X. timidly and went away. 


This was not encouraging. He came back immediately, 
however, with an official interpreter. The interpreter 
was a beautiful thing with ringlets and mustaches like 
small buffalo horns, and a jaunty, mincing swagger that 
was quite enslaving. “ We want some pork and beans,” 
said X. “Ah, yes! Off course. You desire the pork 
off the bean. Certainly.” He pronounced the “th” 
soft. What his conception of a bean was we did not in- 
quire. If we had ordered the forequarter, or the choice 
parts, or the hind leg of a bean he would evidently have 
acquiesced with the same polite assurance. We felt a 
dim and sad suspicion that the innocent American bean 
had been transplanted to that bill of fare solely to entrap 
and deceive patriotic Americans. He went to the coun- 
ter and drew the proprietor aside. They talked rapidly 
and made operatic gestures. The proprietor’s wife, quite 
certain that her husband was on the verge of bankruptcy 
or a new intrigue, hastened to join the secret conclave. 
The conversation rose to 200 words a minute, all three 
speaking at once, and then died away to intermittent 
rumblings. The proprietor ran to the dumb waiter in the 
wall and yelled down the shaft something that sounded 
like “ Boolobooloboolobah.” There was silence for a 
moment and then a deep bass voice, expressing intense 
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astonishment, came grandly up the tube. 
“CHE?” *‘Santamariaemiserabilecomposizionediporcodibe- 
anoperquatrostrameri,” returned the proprietor, much ex- 
cited. There was no answer, but a second later the door 
to the kitchen stairs opened and the head cook appeared, 
distended with indignation. He was magnificent. He 
was six feet high, wore a white balloon on his head, a 
white apron across his broad chest, and scorn in his eye. 
We forgot our hunger to watch him. He made a basso 
speech long and eloquent enough to settle the Massowah 
question forever. He finished, and it was clear that he 
had resigned his position on the spot. Then the pro- 
prietor and the interpreter and Beatrice surrounded him, 
and the vowels flowed freely once more. All other busi- 
ness was suspended. The reputation of the place was 
at stake. They grew more and more excited and ges- 
ticulated wildly. Then they stopped suddenly and bolted 
by a common impulse through the doorway and down 
the stairs. This is developing into an international com- 
plication,” said X. “I trust Minister Phelps will stand 
by us. Antonio! Bring us wine.” We drank white 
capri and waited. They brought us Salame olives and 
anchovies to tempt us from our purpose, but we declined 
to yield. We waited twenty-five minutes. Then the 
proprietor came up stairs, drew a long breath and sat 
down as if relieved. Beatrice followed fanning vigor- 
ously and looking pretty well done herself. Then came 
the interpreter, jaunty and unmoved. He seemed to 
think he had saved the place. The dish arrived by 
dumb-waiter. It was a large platter whose contents 
were concealed by a silver cover. Antonio brought it 
toward us. “How on earth can they pick the beans, 
parboil them and bake them in twenty-five minutes?” 
asked Z. Z. is an innocent young person from Phila- 
delphia, and is therefore much courted as a curiosity. 
“Faith,” said X. “Faith can move mountains. Acts 
of the Apostles, 4-11-44.” “I don’t see what faith has 
to do with it,” protested Philadelphia. “ Well, you will 
in amoment. Gentlemen,” said X, “I am about to rend 
the veil. Behold the mystery.” And he lifted the cover. 
It would have lifted itself if he had waited. It was one 
of those gifted little dishes which are quite able to speak 
for themselves. Underneath was a symmetrical com- 
pact tumulus of pale white beans, an island rising from 
an elliptical oily sea of pale cream color. Resting upon 
the summit of the tumulus from end to end were slices 
of pallid fried pork laterally disposed. The beans, weak 
and spiritless as they looked, had a strong Neapolitan 
accent. In all their interstices chopped onion was visi- 
ble to the naked eye; garlic to the naked ear. Yes. 
There was no doubt about it. There was garlic enough 
in those beans to be distinctly audible. There was a 
pause. Language appropriate to such an occasion does 
not come in a moment, even to the most eloquent. 
There was a pause, and then— 
% * * * * « # % 

“Fact is, I never eat baked beans, myself,” said X., 
a little later. “I only came because you fellows—” 
“They’re very difficult to digest, I’ve heard,” said Y. 
“Anybody that eats em is sure to bring up in the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy sooner or later.” Z.’s face 
was a study. He seemed to be spell-bound as if by a 
basilisk in the beans, though no basilisk could have lurked 
there and lived. “Shall we—shall we try them?” He 
ventured, with a trembling assumption of bravery. 
“Yes,” said X., “we will all try them and then kill the 
interpreter. No jury will convict.” ‘We won't have 
the strength.” “We will eat them one at a time.” The 
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interpreter now came toward us to investigate. “ Does 
not thee pork off thee bean please the taste off thee 
American?” he asked in purest Ollendorff. ‘ No, my 
friend,” said X. “The crazy cook of the lying proprie- 
tor of the blasted restaurant has deeply insulted the 
national pride of the noble American. The only condi- 
tion on which we spare him and his wife and his first- 
born is that this dish is presented to the British Museum 
just as it stands. They will take it instantly and it will 
henceforth be a lighthouse above the shoals of interna- 
tional cookery.” “Si Signor,” said the interpreter. 
They always say “Si Signor” whatever you call them. 
They will bear any insult rather than confess that they 
do not speak English. Antonio took them away. We 
could hear the mumbling indignation of the garlic all 
down the stairs. We dined, perforce, a I’Italienne. 
Some Strange Dishes—Gentleman's Magazine 

On the whole, popular cookery has a strong likeness 
to popular poetry: it is full of good ideas imperfectly 
worked out. Who can say, for example, what mostarda 
might become if the fruits were treated with a little more 
care and personal consideration before they were placed 
in the mustard? As it is, there is a hint of a new flavor 
about it which human ingenuity has not hitherto brought 
fully out. Ripe grapes pickled in vinegar, though their 
merits are well known in southern Russia, have never 
received due recognition in England. But these are 
delicacies rather than food. The fishermen all along the 
coast from Gaeta to Naples have various ways of cook- 
ing fish which are unknown in the great hotels. Many 
of them are interesting, and might be attractive, but for 
the predominating flavor of garlic. Fresh sardines, 
crisply fried in oil, are quite admirable eating; but the 
fishermen have discovered a more excellent way of deal- 
ing with them. They place them in a shallow tin, imbed 
them in bread crumbs, and a few savory herbs, pour on 
a little good olive oil, squeeze a lemon or two over them, 
and then bake them over a sharp fire. The result is 
unexpected, but not disagreeable. In some towns and 
villages of northern Italy, small birds are treated with the 
same appreciative kindness. They are roasted on a spit 
before a sharp fire, then laid in pickle for a day or two, 
and served cold. Of course, it is wicked to kill little 
birds, but the man who sends such a dish away when he 
is hungry, and it is the only animal food that can be 
procured, must be gifted either with a conscience that is 
extremely sensitive or a palate that is rather dull. No 
one will suggest that there is anything common or un- 
clean in such food as has been mentioned; it does not 
even border on impropriety, but may be freely enjoyed 
by men of all sects and nations. Assoon as one turns to 
unusual materials, national prejudice asserts itself, and 
the ground becomes unsafe. In central and a consider- 
able part of northern Germany the man who eats rabbit 
becomes a social outcast; in England many respecta- 
ble citizens indulge shamelessly in this mild form of dis- 
sipation. The Neapolitan poor are not as a rule dainty, 
but, while delighting in sea urchin, they look down with 
scorn upon the Calabrese, because they eat sea slugs, 
which, if properly cooked, are not very nasty. Nay, even 
in our own country where there was a time when persons 
scoffed at frogs; now most Englishmen who have been 
to Paris know that, if properly treated, they add a new 
zest to dinner if not to life. The old prejudice against 
snails still continues, yet there are at least two edible 
They must be 
kept and fed cleanly, preferably on vine leaves for some 
time, before being used, but when this has been done 
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both sorts add a peculiar and agreeable flavor to several 
clear soups, and one of them when boiled, chopped 
small and allowed to cool, greatly improves any green 
salad. Do not let the hasty reader imagine that they 
have any resemblance to the common, we dare not say 
familiar, periwinkle, for nobody with any sense of self 
respect could ever become familiar with so coarse a 
creature. The edible land snails are—at least in gastro- 
nomic respects—the aristocracy of their race. Hedge 
hog is good, at least for a change, and it used to be well 
cooked in a small tavern in the Ghetto of Rome, to 
which artists frequently resorted when their spirits were 
high and their funds low. According to an aged South 
Italian sportsman, they should be killed in the woods 
and immediately skinned, then allowed to hang for a few 
hours, and, after being trussed with their own quills, be 
roasted before a sharp fire. The stuffing should be made 
of their own fat, finely chopped with bread-crumbs and 
such seasoning as suits the cook’s taste. Of course no 
one with a sense of decency would think of eating a 
hedgehog which had been employed for months in hunt- 
ing black beetles in acellar and was only slaughtered 
because he showed signs of failing strength. Snakes are 
a difficult question. The force of civilization is against 
them in every way, though in a few north Italian towns 
they are considered delicacies, and those who have eaten 
of them declare that they are superior to eels, as they 
are less rich and have a more delicate flavor. One would 
not like to give an opinion without some practical ex- 
perience, and no one can be expected to travel to the 
neighborhood of Genoa in the early autumn for the mere 
purpose of eating stewed serpent. Many other animals 
occupy a similarly dubious position. Jays and crows 
are said to make excellent soup, even when they are 
well stricken in years, though their flesh is otherwise 
But why do we accept the calf and reject 
the foal? Why do we regard bear’s paws as a dainty 
and roasted cat as a crime? Tastes, of course, differ; 
but this is not a matter of taste, but of imagination. 
There are persons who cannot eat duck and green peas, 
and others who are unfortunate enough to find no 
charms in oysters —they are to be pitied, not blamed. 
A Persian Dinner at Teheran—Good Words 

There are tiny lambs roasted whole, salmon which has 
been brought, packed in ice, upon the heads of runners 
from the distance of a hundred miles, appetizing kababs 
of lambs and venison, fowls and partridges (in silver 
bowls), stewed to rags, and served with strange colored 
sauces of the richest kind; great heaps of boiled rice in 
steaming pyramids, white rice, green rice colored by an 
artful admixture of herbs, rice boiled with saffron of a 
ruddy gold color; omelets and sweet dishes, innumera- 
ble little china cups of toothsome pickles, small china 
bowls containing various thick soups, but not a single 
joint to be seen. Everybody eats away as if he had 
never tasted food before. There are no forks, no spoons, 
no plates; but every man’s hand appears to be dipping 
at once into the innumerable dishes. Occasionally our 
host, with his mouth half full, grunts out an entreaty 
that we should taste some particular delicacy, and in 20 
minutes all is over. Iced rosewater is poured upon the 
fingers of each guest from a silver ewer, and he wipes 
them upon a delicately-embroidered napkin. About a 
tenth of what has been provided has been consumed by 
the party; the rest is removed and gobbled up with sur- 
prising celerity by the great tribe of hungry servants. 
Pipes are brought once more, but there is little or no 
conversation; the Persians say that “to talk after a good 


worthless. 
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meal is the act of an ill-bred man or a fool.”” And then 
we get up and bid our hospitable friend good night. 
And as we leave, we see that the mysterious covered 
tray is being taken to the banqueting room, and we 
know that our fellow-guests and our host will drink, 
smoke and gamble until an unholy hour in the morning. 
And then we mount our horses and ride slowly through 
the silent, unlighted streets preceded by our lanterns, 
which are an absolute necessity, and we don’t meet a 
soul upon the road save an occasional military-looking 
policeman, who, armed to the teeth, keeps watch and 
ward over the silent city of the King of Kings, for this 
is one of the innumerable titles of the Shah of Persia. 
Ginger Drinkers in Georgia—Atlanta Journal 

“A man can’t get drunk on ginger, can he?” a drug- 
gist was asked. “ Well, if you could see some of my 
regular ginger drunkards at times you would think so. 
Ginger is made from alcohol and ginger root. The root 
is ground and put into one of these funnel-shaped per- 
colators, after which the alcohol is poured upon it and 
soaked through it, dropping into the jar, in the mouth 
of which is fixed the funnel. This tincture is, as you 
know, if you’ve ever tasted it, as hot as liquid fire, and 
a teaspoonful is a big dose for an ordinary man. One 
pound of ginger will make two quarts of tincture, and 
many prefer it to whiskey.” “How much does a con- 
firmed-ginger drinker take at a dose?”’ “There are one 
or two men who are regular ginger drinkers, that take as 
much as four ounces at a time, or, to show you the differ- 
ence, thirty-two teaspoonfuls. If you or I or any other 
man unaccustomed to drinking ginger should take that 
much at once it would kill us. We would be apt to 
have convulsions at first, followed by a comatase condi- 
tion, in which state death would come.” “How much 
to make a man drunk?” “I have seen one man get 
drunk on four ounces, and then again I’ve seen a man 
who drank the same quantity have a sort of epileptic fit, 
lasting for several minutes.” “What effect will the 
drinking of ginger produce in the long run?” “ It is far 
more injurious than whiskey, and will kill a man who 
drinks it regularly in from two to three years’ time. If 
you should hold a tablespoonful of ginger in your mouth 
a minute it would blister the inside coating of the mouth, 
and you can imagine what the effect on the stomach 
would be grappling with two or three tablespoonfuls of 
ginger every day.” “Can you tell a ginger drinker from 
an ordinary man, or, in other words, will the drinking of 
ginger affect the personal appearance of a man as whiskey 
does?” “Whiskey drinking makes a man’s face red. 
Ginger drinking makes it pale, as the ginger draws the 
blood away from the surface to the centre of the body. 
I’ve watched these ginger drinkers closely and I’ve 
studied them a good deal. I’ve learned that a habitual 
ginger drinker, like a morphine eater, loses all regard 
for the truth, and would rather lie than tell the truth. 
They also become hypochondriacs and imagine they are 
affected with every disease under the sun. One day 
they'll come in with a long face declaring they’ve got 
cramp colic and must have ginger. Another day they'll 
have heart disease and will surely die unless they can 
get ginger. The next time they have dyspepsia or rheu- 
matism, but no matter what they have they seem to think 
ginger the sovereign remedy, and nothing else will do 
them. The trouble with them is the ginger drinking, for 
it ruins the digestion, inflames the stomach, and throws 
the whole system into disorder.” “Is there any advan- 
tage in buying ginger?” “Ginger costs $1 dollar a pint, 
while whiskey sells at from 50 cents up. The people 
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who drink it, and they are numerous, both men and 
women, are for the most part mere physical wrecks who 
were confirmed drunkards when prohibition came upon 
us, and their appetites must be satisfied, so they bought 
ginger as the next best substitute for whiskey. 
Food for the Muscles—The Youth's Companion 

Some foods are particularly muscle-formers; others 
produce fat, and still others brain and nerve, while most 
of the common articles of diet combine these uses in vary- 
ing degrees. But the question, to cover our entire physi- 
cal needs, requires to be broadened into this:—What 
combination of food will best nourish the body? Even 
then the answer must be modified to suit individual 
cases. For the digestive power differs greatly in differ- 
ent persons. Moreover, there is an interdependence 
between the different bodily organs and tissues, so that 
the body must be built up as a whole. If one part lacks, 
the whole suffers, and if one part is overfed the others 
will be underfed. Thus a person who becomes unduly 
fat loses in muscular fibre, either in quantity or quality. 


One who overfeeds the brain loses in muscular strength. 


So, too, muscular development may be carried to such 
excess as to impoverish the brain, and also to reduce the 
fat of the body below what is necessary both as surplus 
food laid up for emergencies, and as a protection against 
sudden changes of temperature. The best food for pro- 
ducing muscles, therefore, must, while being duly appe- 
tizing, contain a large per cent. (1) of nitrates for the 
muscles, (2) of phosphates for the brain and nerves, and 
(3) of carbonates for the fat. Of the first class, the 
nitrates, beans stand at the head at twenty-four per cent., 
then peas at twenty-two, cabbage and salmon at twenty, 
oats at seventeen, eggs and veal at sixteen and beef at 
fifteen. Of the second class, the phosphates, salmon 
stands first at seven, then codfish at six, beef and eggs 
at five, beans and veal at four and cabbage, peas and 
oats at three. Of the third class, the carbonates, butter 
stands at the head at one hundred, rice at eighty, corn 
and rye at seventy-two, wheat at sixty-nine, oats at sixty- 
six, peas at sixty, beans at fifty-seven and cabbage at 
forty-six. Fresh codfish fried in fat or served with butter 
gravy about equals beef in all respects, and so do eggs 
fried in fat. Beef with cabbage makes a very nutritious 
diet. But we must add:—1. The mere eating of food 
cannot make muscle. The muscle must be called into 
vigorous daily exercise, yet without overdoing. 2. Ex- 
cessive eating is weakening, and must be avoided. It is 
the amount digested and assimilated that tells, not the 
quantity taken into the stomach. 3. All the laws of 
health must be steadily and rigidly observed. 
Unclean Food—The Fortnightly Review 

While the laws for regulating the conjugal relations 
were evidently intended to insure the continuous repro- 
duction of strong and healthy Israelites, the dietary and 
hygienic laws were as obviously designed for the main- 
tenance of their health and strength and the protection 
of their bodies against disease. Thus we find included 
among the prohibited sources of food all carnivorous 
animals, the rodents, the carnivorous and carrion-eating 
birds, reptiles, amphibia, and mollusca; a list comprising 
a complete group of beasts, such as the swine, the mouse, 
the rat, the cat, and the dog, etc., known to be perfect 
foci of trichinze and other parasites. The communica- 
bility to man of parasitic diseases from animals used as 
food has long been placed beyond all doubt, it having 
been established that the parasite is simply transferred 
from the flesh of the beast to that of the man, in which 
it develops with frequently fatal results. The prohibi- 
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tion of mollusca and crustacea is also of considerable 
prophylactic value. Not a few shell-fish, such as the 
common mussel, and even the oyster, are at times capri- 
ciously unwholesome and even poisonous; and the 
crustacea are not merely the foulest feeders, but their 
flesh is certainly hard to digest. The explanation of the 
prohibition with respect to scaleless fish—that is, fish of 
the eel type—has only recently been rescued from the 
speculation of the student of comparative theology and 
taken in hand by the scientist. The result has been its 
complete vindication. Mr. Reade having bred some eels 
in a pond which had accidentally become polluted by 
sewage matter, found the flesh so strongly tainted in 
consequence as to be quite uneatable. Struck by this 
fact he turned some eels into a stream into which the 
refuse of gas-works flowed, with the result that the eels 
had a decided flavor of gas. Further experiment demon- 
strated that, owing to the absence of scales the eel be- 
came a positive absorbent of noxious gases, more par- 
ticularly of the noxious effluvia of decomposing and, 
therefore, poisonous matter. The danger of such food 
has always been duly appreciated by Jewish teachers, 
and in the special mention of the snail by Moses there is 
evidence that the lawgiver was not unmindful of the 
probable unwholesomeness of poison-consuming animals. 
The Rabbis, too, fully recognized the distinction between 
the flesh of cattle rendered “ unclean” by specific disease 
and that which becomes unwholesome through poison 
—a Mishna ruling that, if an animal swallows a poison 
or is bitten by a venomous snake, its flesh is forbidden, 
not because it is thereby rendered “unclean” according 
to the law, but because it has become a dangerous 
nutriment. The prohibition of the hare has been ex- 
plained, too, by the fact that it eats many vegetable 
poisons, such as the bark of the mezereon. The dietary 
laws are not confined to a mere division of all animals 
into two classes, the “clean” and the “unclean.” It is 
another instance of the searching character of Jewish 
“legalism” that it prescribes even how much of the 
bodies of permitted animals may be consumed as food. 
Thus the use of blood is emphatically and repeatedly 
forbidden. This prohibition and the importance evi- 
dently attached to it harmonize so exactly with the les- 
sons of modern science that it is impossible to regard 
them as motivated by any consideration other than the 
public health, especially when the three circumstances 
are considered that the Mosaic dispensation is the avowed 
enemy of all superstitious symbolism, that it was endeav- 
ored by its means to break off sharply from all foreign 
traditions, and that its chief characteristic is its secularity. 
The possibility of the blood containing disease germs 
not immediately affecting the quality of the flesh is not 
the only circumstance tending to disqualify it for food. 
There is, as has been pointed out by a writer in the 
Journal of Science, the more conclusive fact that the 
blood in its normal condition almost invariably contains 
noxious elements. From the very nature of the double 
office of the circulatory system this must be so, for while, 
on the one hand, the blood serves te renew the various 
parts of the system after thetr ordinary wear and tear, 
on the other it has to carry off the natura] waste of the 
tissues. This waste or refuse is ultimately eliminated 
by means of the kidneys, the sudiparous glands, etc., 
and then appears in its avowed character of excrementi- 
tious matter; but it must always be to a certain extent 
present in the blood, and in the event of any derange- 
ment of the action of the kidneys, accumulates in con- 
siderable quantities and highly poisonous qualities. 
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“DRIV FRUM HUM’-LIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA* 





I was resting on a log at a turn in the road which ran 
along Yudkin river, with half a mile of the stream in full 
sight, when I caught sight of a canoe coming down. 
The craft finally drove into the reeds and a minute 
later a man’s head slowly appeared to view. It was 
the head of a real, live native —long-haired, sallow- 
faced, high cheek bones, unkempt whiskers and yellow 
teeth. The head regarded me with surprise for a time, 
and then a body came into view. Its long arms, dun- 
colored garments, talon-like finger nails, stoop shoulders 
and long neck proved the presence of a native “ cracker.” 

“Hello! What are you doing there?” 

“Stranger, I’ve bin driv from hum!” he replied in a 
voice actually loaded with sorrow. 

“Come ashore and lét’s talk.” 

A closer inspection revealed that he was the essence of 
sorrow and dirt boiled down and.caked hard. He was 
six feet tall, loose-jointed, lanky, and evidently as lazy as 
he was long. Had I been sure that he was 1,000 years 
old I would have bet $1 toa shilling that he had not 
combed his hair or washed his face for g90 years. He 
held out a paw like a wash-board and greeted me with: 

“Stranger, eh? Well, old Bill Smith bids ye welcome. 
Las’ nite he had a hum to take ye to, and a cheer to sot 
out fur ye, and some pone and bacon to offer ye, but 
this mornin’ he kin only shake ye by the hand.” 

“Has some calamity happened?” I asked. 

“Some calamity has. I’ve been driv from hum, 
stranger. I haint got no place to lay my head no more, 
*cept in that thar leaky canoe.” 

“That’s bad. Who did it?” 

“Selutha, sah—and nobody else—driv me right away 
from the hum in which I was born.” 

“And who’s Selutha? ” 

“ My wife—married her more’n seventeen years ago, 
and we've got five children, and last nite—” 

“You had a fuss, I suppose? ”’ 

“Furse? Furse? No, we had no furse. She jist lit 
down on me and pulled hair and clawed, and said she’d 
stood it long enough. She driv me out in the cold 
world and I went to bed in the canoe, cast her adrift, 
and yere I am, stranger, I’m wuss nor an orfun. Won't 
you go back hum with me and argyfy to the ole woman? ” 

“ How far is it?” 

“Six miles, and I'll take you up in the canoe. Do it 
for me, stranger. Don’t stand by and see a husband 
and father driv from his hum.” 

We got into the canoe and he used the paddle in a 
vigorous manner. I sized him up as a lazy, good-natured 
native, and it wasn’t long before he gave himself away. 

“Ar’ ye a lawyer?” he asked as we moved along. 

“Something of one.” 

“Good! I was in hopes you was. 
the ole woman in ten minutes.” 

“ What made the fuss?” 

“Jist a notion o’ hern. I haint well and can’t work, 
and she’s got a notion I orter. Jist tell her that I look 
like a man who won't live a year.”’ 

We voyaged along for awhile in silence, and then I 
noticed that the man was weeping. 

“Stranger, was ye ever driv from hum?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then ye don’t know how it breaks a feller down. 

*M. Quad.—Detroit Free Press 


You can argify 





In argifying with Selutha jist menshun that I wept, won't 
ye? She’s heavy on tears.” 

We landed at the bank below Smith’s cabin about 
noon. He decided to remain in the canoe until I should 
go up and “argify.” I cut across a field to the road and 
approached the house from the front. I found Mrs. Smith 
to be a nervous little woman of forty, and the five chil- 
dren were like a pair of stairs in height. I was very 
kindly received, and after a little I made bold to say: 

“T met Mr. Smith about six miles down the road.” 

“What! My ole Bill, the ’onery mule!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And didn’t ye shute at him?” “Qh, no.” 

“You orter. He's the lankest, laziest, shuckless man 
in No’th Carolina. I run him out last nite. I shan’t 
truck with him no mo’.” 

“He was telling me about it. He felt very badly.” 

“No! Ole Bill feel bad about anything!” 

“Yes, he actually shed tears.” 

“Hills to bustin’, but what news! 
that! Your father sheddin’ tears!” 

“Did pop beller?” asked the oldest boy of me. 

“Yes, he cried.” 

“Tt’s impossible!” gasped the woman. “ Why, old 
Bill was too lazy to even shed tears. What did he say?” 

“He said you were the best woman on top of the 
earth, and that five better children could not be found.” 

“He did! And what else?” 

“And that he didn’t blame you, although he did the 
best he could. He hopes you will forgive him when you 
hear of his death.” 

“His death! Is ole Bill gwine to drown hisself?” 

“T—I should’nt wonder. He has nothing to live for.” 

“Mam driv’ pap out to die!’ sniveled one of the chil- 
dren, and all got together at the door and began to cry. 

“ Stranger,” said the little woman, as she came closer, 
“Ole Bill was lazy and ’onery, but I reckon I hadn't orter. 
He was the father of them children, and he had some 
good p’ints. I’m a mind to go arter him.” 

“Can you forgive him?” 

“Sartin. I’ve smashed his gun and traps though.” 

“You'll take him back?” “TI will.” 

“Well, he’s down at the landing. Send one of the 
boys to call him. Take him back on trial. Tell him 
how he’s got to go to work or you'll drive him off for 
good next time. Lay the law right down to him.” 

Smith soon arrived. He came in wiping his eyes 
and seeming very humble. As he entered the door the 
wife with arms akimbo looked him over and exclaimed: 

“Cum back, eh! All broke up, was ye! Slept in the 
ole boat all night, did ye! Now, ole Bill, you look right 
here! You kin come back, but the gun is gone, the 
traps is gone, and the tarnal dog is drownded in the 
river. From this day out you has got to work and be 
somebody. Do you foller the track?” 

“T dew, Selutha.” 

“Then you git fur that axe and then git fur the wood- 
pile, ’cause we’ve got to pull up some dinner for this 
yere stranger. Don’t you go fur to boss one of the chil- 
dren nor to think you kin run this house, or out you go 
fur good ’n’ all! Stranger, squat on that rockin’ cheer 
over thar, an’ Methusa, you wash that skillet an’ git the 
bacon ready. He that was driv’ out has returned, but 
he'd better step high an’ keep up a-thinkin’.” 


Children, hear 
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SPECIAL TOPIC—A BOUQUET OF PASSION FLOWERS 








De Tout Mon Ceur—G. H. Duffield—Cincinnaté Enquirer 


The sweetest songs I ever sing 
Are those I sing to you, 

The deepest thoughts that I can bring 
Are thoughts I never knew 

Until your soft eyes questioning 
Had made me question, too. 

My soul lies open to your sight, 
When all the world’s away, 

Like that pale flower that at night, 
As ancient legends say, 

Unfolds beneath the moon’s clear light 
And dies at dawn of day. 


Fate—Edith Sessions Tupper 
“T care not,” said the rose, “ what be my fate 
If only on Love’s bosom soft I lie ; 
Illicit love or lawful with its mate— 
It matters not so there I fade and die.” 
A violet sighed: “I only care to own 
A fate as lowly as my modest head ; 
Sweet memories bring to one who is alone, 
Or soothe and cheer a sick child’s weary bed.” 
Oh, Fate, thou mystery! the rose was hid 
Within the shadow of a coffin lid, 
And the pure violet, in wild unrest, 
Withered and shriveled on a wanton’s breast. 


Time and Love—Harold Van Santvoord 
While Time is sleeping on a summer day 
Adonis lisps of love. O beauteous boy, 
Unstring thy bow, thy magic art employ 
To steal his scythe and hour-glass away ! 


The Sweetest Eyes—M. A. Dentson—America 


Which are the sweetest eyes to you? 

The brown, where fire and languor meet, 
The sunny, laughing eyes of blue, 

Or black, with glances shy and fleet ? 
Or opaline, with changeful hue, 

Or grey, where mind with beauty vies, 
Or violet, so soft and true— 

Tell me, which are the sweetest eyes ? 
My darling bent her sunny head, 

Her radiant face seemed half divine, 

“ The sweetest eyes to me,” I said, 

“ Are those that look with love, in mine.” 


The Land of Dreams—C. F. Lummis—America 
I am going to move to the Land of Dreams 
As:soon as ever I may! 
This sneaking over by night, meseems, 
And leaving at peep o’ day, 
Is one of our silliest human schemes— 
So now I am going to stay! 
Why waken at all to my exile long, 
To faces unloved and cold, 
Where never my lips can fit to a song, 
Where ever my heart grows old, 
When it’s just as easy—and can’t be wrong— 
To live in that Land of Gold ? 
I was there last night for an hour or two— 
The sweetest I ever passed. 
I sat in the garden again with you, 
And my breath came thick and fast, 
When you whispered, blushing, that now you knew 
The meaning of love at last. 
But then the sun, like a meddlesome clown, 
Climbed grinning above the sky: 
My castle in Dreamland came tumbling down, 
And tumbling down came I— 
Just as I bent for a kiss to crown 
My longing, with none to spy. 


And that is why I am bound to go 








And rent me a dream-house there ; 


For there you'll be waiting for me, I know, 


As blushing and fond and fair ; 


And we'll live and love in the Dreamland glow, 


The width of the world from care ! 
The Difference—Mary Ainge De Vere—Century 


Touch me, clasp me, and keep me fast, 


Yet warm and near as your touch may hold me, 
And close as your clinging clasp may fold me, 


Time laughs it away, and it cannot last. 
Grieve me, leave me, but if you give 


The thoughts of your heart in any fashion, 
In words of wisdom or words of passion, 


It stays with me while I breathe and live. 


“ Closer’’—Douglas Adam—S. F. News Letter 
Dear one, nestle to my heart, 
Must I ever let you go? 
We dre incomplete apart— 
Sweet my love, I love you so! 
Closer—what if every thrill 
Be a world-judged folly, know 
Love is heaven-born—closer still — 
Sweet my love, I love you so! 
Let us seize the wingéd hours 
(Bliss is wingéd here below), 
Let me lay my lips on yours— 
Sweet my love, I love you so! 
Closer yet—now one till Death— 
Hush, what is t you murmur low 
Faltering dies away the breath 
Echoing—“ Love, I love you so !”” 
A Kerchief—Clinton Scollard 
A filmy fabric, it is true, 
As soft as down and bright as amber, 
Brocaded with gay threads as blue 
As flowers that up my trellis clamber. 
Upon one silky side behold, 
Embroidered neat, some blooming roses, 
While on the other, flecked with gold, 
A bright-winged butterfly reposes. 
And though tis but a trifle, yet 
A something sweet upon it lingers ; 
*Tis neither “ rose ” nor ‘‘ mignonette,” 
But the faint touch of fairy fingers! 


My First Love—J. B. O’ Reilly—Boston Pilot 
My first dear love, all dearer for the grief ! 
My land that has no peer in all the sea 
For verdure, vale or river, flower or leaf— 
If first to no man else, thou’rt first to me. 
New loves may come with duties, but the first 
Is deepest yet—the mother’s breath and smiles ; 
Like that kind face and breast where I was nursed 
Is my poor land, the Niobe of isles. 


When She comes Home—James W. Riley—Century 


When she comes home again! A thousand ways 


I fashion to myself the tenderness 
Of my glad welcome: I shall tremble—yes ; 
And touch her, as when first in the old days 


I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 


Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s sweet distress: 
Then silence : And the perfume of her dress: 
The room will sway a little, and a haze 


Cloy eyesight—soulsight even—for a space : 
And tears—yes ; and the ache here in the throat, 


To know that I so ill deserve the place 


Her arm makes for me; and the sobbing note 


I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 
Again is hidden in the old embrace. 
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WONDERFUL STORIES—JACK 
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LONG,—" SHOT IN THE EYE”* 








Ir was the period of the first organization of the 
Texas Regulators to which our story refers. Shelby, in 
the latter part of 1839, was a frontier county, and border- 
ing upon that region known as the Red Lands, was the 
receptacle of all the vilest men who had been driven 
across our borders, for crimes of every degree! Horse 
thieves and villains congregated there in such numbers 
that the open and bare-faced effort had been made to 
convert it into a sort of “Alsatia” of the west—a place 
of refuge for all outlaws, who understood universally that 
it was only necessary to the most perfect immunity in 
crime, that they should succeed in effecting an escape 
to this neighborhood, where they would be publicly pro- 
tected and pursuit defied. 

The extent to which this thing was carried may be 
conjectured when it is known that bands of men disguised 
as Indians would sally forth into the neighboring districts 
with the view of visiting some obnoxious person with 
their vengeance—either in the shape of robbery or mur- 
der. Returning with great speed, and driving the valua- 
ble stock before them, till they were among their friends 
again, they would reband the horses and mules, resume 
their usual appearance, and laugh at retaliation. Even 
single men in the face of day commit the most daring 
crimes, trusting to an escape here for protection. 

They seemed determined at any risk to hold the coun- 
try good against the encroachment of all honest citizens; 
and it came to be notorious that no man could move 
among them with any citizen-like and proper motives, 
but at the expense of his personal safety or his conscience 
—for the crime of refusing to take part with them was 
in itself sufficient to subject all new comers to a series 
of persecutions which soon brought them into terms. 

We do not wish to be understood that the whole popu- 
lation of the county were cut-throats. 

There was one class of wealthy planters, another of 
the old stamp of restless, migrating hunters, who first 
led the tide of population over the Alleghanies, and are 
now leading it across the Rocky Mountains. 

These two made some pretensions to outward decorum, 
and in various ways acted as restraints upon the worse 
disposed; while these last, with that utter intolerance of 
restraints which so unbounded license necessarily engen- 
ders, determined to submit to no presence which should 
in any way rebuke or embarrass their deeds. 

Most of these bad men were a kind of small land- 
holders who only cultivated patches of ground, dotting 
the spaces between the largest plantations. But they 
kept very fine horses, and depended more upon plunder 
than on any capacity of their own for labor. They were 
finally wrought up to the last pitch of restlessness by this 
closing around of unmanageable persons, and organized 
into a band of Regulators, as they termed themselves. 

They proclaimed that the county limits needed purifi- 
cation, and that they felt called to the work. 

Accordingly, under the lead of a man named Hinch, 





* This is one of the exciting and popular frontier stories of 
“the thirties.” It was printed in the first number of The American 
Whig Review—the same number containing the first publication of 
Poe’s Raven. The story of Jack Long has a prefatory chapter 
setting it forth as ‘‘a history of actual events.’’ Its style-—over- 
loaded as it is with moralizing—is odd, and interesting as the fash- 
ion of those old days of realadventure. The incidents are perfectly 


true of life in Texas over a half century ago. 









who was himself a brutal monster,they commenced opera- 
tions. In this public-spirited and praiseworthy under- 
taking they soon managed to reduce the county to the 
subjection of fear, if not to an affectionate recognition of 
the prerogatives they arrogated to themselves. The 
richer planters they compelled to pay a heavy blackmail 
rent, in fee-simple of a right to enjoy their own property 
and lives, with the further understanding that they were to 
be protected in their immunities from all dangers from 
without of a similar kind. The planters in return were 
to wink upon any deeds whose coloring might otherwise 
chance to be offensive to eyes polite. The other class— 
a class of simple-hearted, sturdy men—were goaded and 
tortured by the most aggravated annoyances, until driven 
in despair to some act of retaliation, they furnished their 
tyrants with the shadow of excuse, which even they 
thought to be necessary, and were then either lynched 
or warned to leave the country in so many days, or else 
shot if they persisted in remaining! 

So relentless and vindictive did these wretches show 
themselves in hunting down every one who dared oppose 
himself to them in any way, that very soon their ascend- 
ency in the county was almost without any dispute. 

Indeed there were very few left who from any cause 
presumed to do it. Among them was one of this last 
class of wandering hunters, known as Jack Long. Jack 
had come of “‘a wild-turkey breed,” as the phrase is in 
the west for a family remarkable for its wandering pro- 
pensities. He had already pushed ahead of the settle. 
ment of two States and one territory, and following the 
game still farther toward the south, had been pleased 
with the promise of an abundance of it in Shelby county. 

He had never thought it at all essential to ask leave 
of any Government as to how or where he should make 
himself at home, or even to enquire what particular 
nation put in its claim to any region he found suited to 
his purpose. His heritage had been the young earth, 
with its skies, its waters, and its winds, its huge primeval 
forests, and plains throwing out their broad breasts to 
the sun—with all the sights and sounds and living things 
that moved and were articulate beneath God’s eye—and 
what cared he for the authority of men! 

The first, indeed, that was known or heard of Jack 
was when he had already built him a snug log-cabin on 
the outskirts of the county, near the bank of a small 
stream; stowed away his fair-faced young wife and two 
children cosily into it, for “ Dan Cupid” had found Jack 
out, with all his rough shyness, several years before. 

He kept himself so much to himself that for a long 
time little was thought or said of him. His passion for 
hunting seemed to be absorbing. He did nothing else 
but follow up the game from morning till night. 

Beyond this he seemed to have no earthly pleasure 
but in that solitary hut, which, however rude, held dear 
associations enough to fill that big heart and quicken 
those sluggish veins of his ungainly body. 

Sometimes one of the Rangers would come across him 
alone with his long rifle, amidst the timber islands of the 
plain, or in the deep woods; and he always appeared to 
have been so successful that the rumor gradually got 
abroad that he was a splendid shot. 

This attracted attention somewhat more to his ap- 
parently unsocial and solitary habits. They had the 
curiosity to watch him, and when they saw how devoted 
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he appeared to his wife, the gibe became general, that 
he was a hen-pecked husband, under petticoat govern- 
ment, and other like gratifying expressions. 

This, taken in connection with his lolling awkward gait, 
and rather excessive expression of simplicity, and easy 
temper, disposed those harsh, rude men very greatly to 
sneer at him as a soft fellow, who could be run over with 
impunity. They even bullied him with taunts—but Jack 
looked like such a formidable customer to be taken hold 
of, that no one of them felt disposed to push him too 
far and risk being made individually the subject of a dis- 
play of the great strength indicated in the size of his body. 
He was upwards of six feet four in height, with shoul- 
ders like the buttresses of a tower, and proportions de- 
veloped in fine symmetry. 

Finding they could not tempt him to a persona fray, 
they changed the note, and by every sort of cajolery en- 
deavored to enlist the remarkable physical energy and 
skill he was conjectured to possess in the service of 
their schemes of brutal violence. 

But Jack waived all sort of participation in them with 
a smiling and unvarying good humor, which, though it 
enraged the bafiled ruffians, gave them no possible excuse 
for provocation. They would not have regarded this, 
but that there was still less invitation in that formidable 
person and rifle, and somehow or other they had an un- 
defined sense that the man was not “ at himself,” as the 
phrase goes in the west—that he had not yet been roused 
to a consciousness of his own energies and capabilities, 
and they were a little adverse to waking him. 

They finally gave him up, therefore, and Jack might, 
after all, have been left in peace to love Mollie and the 
children as hard as he pleased, and indulge his passion 
for marksmanship only at the expense of the dumb, wild 
things around him, but that he was accidentally led to 
make an unfortunate display of it. ; 

A few log huts near the center constituted the county 
town. Here was the grocery, or store, as it was digni- 
fied, at which alone powder and lead and whiskey were 
to be obtained for many miles around. 

Jack happened to get out of ammunition, and came 
into this place for a fresh supply. Attracted by the 
whiskey, this was the headquarters of the Regulators, and 
they were all collected for a grand shooting match, and, 
of course, getting drunk as fast as possible. 

When Jack arrived, he found them gathered in a 
group under a cluster of trees several hundred yards 
from the house. 

It had been some time since there had been any alter- 
cation between any of them and himself; and though he 
supposed it was all forgotten, yet he felt some little dis- 
inclination to joining them, and had resolved not to do 
it. But as once, and again and again, that sharp report 
he loved so well to hear, would ring out, followed by the 
clamors, exclamations and eager grouping of the men 
around the target to critically examine the result of each 
shot, his passion for the sport, and curiosity to see how 
others shot, overcame a feeling, that he was going to do 
what, for Mollie’s sake, was an imprudent thing. 

Hinch, the Regulator Captain, had always been tne un- 
rivalled hero of such occasions; for apart from the fact 
that he was really an admirable shot, he was known to 
be so fierce, blustering and vindictive a bully, that no- 
body dared try very hard to beat him, since he would be 
certain to make a personal aftair of it with whoever pre- 
sumed to be so lucky or so skillful. Now, everybody in 
the county was well aware of this but Jack, and he either 
was not aware, or did not care for the matter, if he did 
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know it. He knew, though, that Hinch was a famous 
shot; and noticing that he was preparing to shoot, started 
to join them, determined to see for himself what they 
called good shooting. 

He came swinging himself carelessly among them, 
with long, heavy strides, as they were all vociferating in 
half-drunken raptures over the glorious shot just made 
by Hinch—and he, in his customary manner, was swear- 
ing and raving at every one around him, taunting them 
with their bungling, and defying them to try again. Ob- 
serving Jack, he jerked the target away, and with a loud 
grating laugh, thrust it insultingly close to his face. 

“Hah! Jack Long-legs! they say you can shoot! 
Look at that! Look close, will you?” pushing it closer 
to his eyes. “Can you beat it?” 

Jack stepped back, and looking deliberately at the 
board target, said, very dryly, “Pshaw! The cross ain’t 
clean out! I shouldn’t think I was doing any great 
things to beat such shooting as that!” 

“You shouldn’t, shouldn’t you?” roared Hinch, furi- 
ous at Jack’s coolness. “You'll try it, won’t you? I'd 
like to see you! You must try it! You shall try it! 
We'll see what sort of a swell you are!” ; 

“Oh!” said Jack, altogether unruffled. “If I must, I 
must! Put up his board thar, men. If you want to see 
me shoot through every hole, I’ll do it for ye.” 

And walking back to the “off-hand” stand at forty 
paces, by the time the “ markers” had placed the board 
against the tree he had wheeled, and slowly swinging his 
long rifle down from his shoulder to the level, fired as 
quick as thought. 

“Tt’s a trick of mine!” remarked he, nodding his 
head toward Hinch, who stood near, while he was lower- 
ing his gun to the position for reloading, “It’s a trick I 
caught from always shooting at varmints’ eyes! I never 
takes ’em any whar else! It’s a notion I’ve got!” 

At this moment the men standing near the target, 
who had rushed instantly with great eagerness to see the 
result, shouted, while one of the “ markers” held it aloft 
over their heads: 

“He’s done it! His ball’s the biggest—he’s driv it 
through your hole and made it wider!” 

Hinch turned pale. Rushing forward, he tore the tar- 
get away from the “marker,” and examining it minutely, 
shouted hoarsely, 

“Tt’s an accident! Hecan’t do it again! He’sa 
humbug! I'll bet the ears of a buffalo calf against his 
that he can’t do it again! He is afraid to shoot 
again!” 

“Oh!” said Jack, winking aside to the men, “if you 
mean by that bet your ears against mine, I take it up! 
Boys, fix a new board up thar, with a nice cross on the 
center, and I will show the Captain here the clean thing 
in shootin’!” As he said this he Jaughed good-humor- 
edly, and the men could not help joining him. 

Hinch, who was loading his gun, said nothing, but 
glared around him, with white, compressed lips and a 
chafed look of stifled fury. The men, who were in 
reality puzzled to tell whether Jack’s manner indicated 
contempt or unconscious simplicity, looked on the prog- 
ress of this scene, and for the result of the coming trial, 
with intense curiosity. ‘The new board was now ready, 
and Hinch stepped forward with great parade. 

After aiming a long time he fired. The men were 
around the board in a moment, and instantly proclaimed 
it a first-rate shot. And so it was. The edge of the 
ball had broken, without touching the centre. 

Jack, with the same inexplicable coolness which marked 
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his whole bearing, and without the slightest hesitation, 
shaking his head as he took his stand, remarked: 

“*Twon’t do yet—’tain’t plumb—’tain’t the clean 
thing yet, boys;” and throwing out his long rifle again 
in the same heedless style, fired before one could think. 

The men sprang forward, and announced that the 
centre was cut out with the most exact and perfect nicety. 
At the same moment, greatly to the astonishment of 
every one, Jack walked deliberately off toward the house, 
without waiting to hear the announcement. 

“Hah!” shouted Hinch, furiously, after him, “I 
thought you was a coward! Look at the sneak! Come 
back!” He fairly roared, starting after him, “Come 
back! you can’t shoot as well before a muzzle!” 

Jack walked on without turning his head. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the Regulator, almost convulsed 
with fury, “see, the coward is running away to hide 
under his wife’s petticoats!” and long and loud he 
pealed the harsh taunt after Jack’s retreat. The men, 
who at first had been greatly astonished at the rash dar- 
ing which could thus have ventured to beard the lion in 
his most formidable mood, and felt the instinctive ad- 
miration with which such traits always inspire such 
breasts, now on seeing what appeared to be so palpable 
a “back-out,” joined also in the laugh with Hinch. 
They thought it was cowardice! 

A holy sentiment they could not understand kept 
watch and ward over the terrible repose of passion. If 
they only could have seen how that broad, massive face 
was wrenched and grew white with the deep inward 
spasm of pride struggling for the mastery, as those bitter 
gibes, so hard to be borne by a free hunter, rung upon 
his ears, they would have taken warning to beware how 
they further molested that dangerous slumber of fierce 
energies. ‘The strong man in reality had never waked. 

His consciousness was only aware of a single passion, 
and that controlled and curbed all others. The image 
of his wife and children rose above the swelling tumult 
which shook his heavy frame. 

He saw them deserted and helpless, with no protection 
in this wild and lawless region should he fall in a strug- 
gle with such fearful odds. For all these men were the 
willing slaves, the abject tools, of the ferocious vices of 
his brutal insulter; and it would have been a contest, 
not with him alone, but with all of them. This was 
stronger than pride with Jack, and he walked on. 

But he incurred the hate of Hinch, relentless and un- 
sparing. To be shorn in so unceremonious a manner 
of the very reputation he prided himself most upon in 
the presence of his men, to be deprived of so fruitful a 
theme of self-glorification and boasting, as the reputation 
of being the foremost marksman the frontier afforded, 
was too much for the pride of the thick-blooded savage; 
and he swore to dog the inoffensive hunter to the death 
or out from the country. 

From this time poor Jack was in hot water. Shortly 
after a horse was stolen from a rich and powerful planter 
in the neighborhood of the town. The animal was a 
fine one and the planter was greatly enraged at the loss; 
for he was one of those who paid “blackmail” to the 
Regulators for protection from all annoyances, immunity 
from depredations not only by themselves, but from any 
other quarter. He now called upon them to hunt down 
the thief, as they were bound under the contract to do, 
and return the horse. Hinch collected his band with 
great parade and proceeded to follow the trail, which 
was readily discoverable near the planter’s house. Late 
in the evening he returned and announced that after 
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tracing it with great difficulty through many devious 
windings, evidently intended to puzzle pursuit, he had at 
last been led directly to the near vicinity of Jack Long’s 
hut. This created much surprise, for no one had sus- 
pected Jack of bad habits. But Hinch and his villains 
bruited far and wide all the circumstances tending to 
criminate him. 

After making these things as notorious as possible, the 
horse was unexpectedly found tied with a lariat to a tree 
in a dense bottom near Jack’s. 

This seemed to settle the question of his criminality, 
and there was a general outcry raised around him on all 
sides. For though the majority of those most clamorous 
against him were horse-thieves themselves, yet, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of ‘“‘honor among thieves,” there 
could be no greater or unpardonable enormity committed 
than to steal among themselves. He must be warned 
to “quit the country,” was in the mouth of everybody, 
and he was warned. Jack with great simplicity gave 
them to understand that he was not ready to go—that 
when he was he should leave at his leisure; but that if 
his convenience and theirs did not happen to agree, they 
might make the most of it. 

This left no alternative but force, and no individual 
felt disposed to take the personal responsibility upon 
himself of a collision with so unpromising a looking body. 

Things were not quite ripe, and Jack, with all the 
hurrah and excitement about him, kept even on his way, 
conquering and to conquer among the hairy tribe. 

Singular instances of the most vile and wanton spite 
now began to occur in various parts of the region around. 

At quick intervals valuable horses and mules were 
found shot dead close to the dwellings of the planters. 
The rumor soon got out that all these animals might be 
observed to belong to those persons who had made 
themselves most active in denouncing Jack Long. Then 
was noticed the curious fact that all of them were shot 
through the eye! This was at once associated with the 
remark of Jack, and his odd feat of firing through a 
bullet-hole at the shooting match. This seemed to 
designate him certainly as the guilty man; and as animal 
after animal continued to fall, every one of them slain 
in the same way, a perfect blaze of indignation burst out 
on all sides. A county meeting was got up, at which 
one of the Planters presided, and resolutions were passed 
that Jack Long, as a bad citizen, should be lynched and 
driven from the county forthwith. Hinch of course 
dictated a resolution which he was to have the pleasure 
of carrying into effect. 

In the meantime, Jack had given himself very little 
trouble about what was said of him. He had kept him- 
self so entirely apart from everybody that he was nearly 
in perfect ignorance of what was going on. 

One evening he had returned laden down as usual 
with the spoils to his hut. It was a snug little lodge in 
the wilderness, that home of Jack’s. It stood beneath 
the shade of an island grove, on the hillside, overhanging 
a thicket which bordered a small stream. No trellised 
vines ran over it, nor garden flowers nodded with gaudy 
crests about it. But the gray silvery moss hung its 
matchless drapery in long fringes from the old, wide- 
armed oaks above, and that mild but most pervading 
odor which the winds are skillful to steal from the breath 
of leaves, the young grass growing, and the panting lan- 
guishment of delicate wild flowers filled the whole at- 
mosphere around. These were the perfumes and the 
sights the coy, exacting taste of a bold rover of the soli- 
tudes must have; the fresh face of nature and her breath- 
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ing, sweet as childhood’s, could alone satisfy the senses 
and the soul of one grown thus in love with the freedom 
of the wilderness. 

The round, happy face of his wife greeted him with 
smiles from the door as he approached, while his little 
boy and girl, nut-brown and ruddy, strove with emulous 
short steps pattering over the thick grass, to meet him 
first, and clinging to his fingers, prattled and shouted to 
tell their mother of his coming. 

He entered, and the precious rifle was carefully de- 
posited on the accustomed “hooks” of buck’s horns 
nailed against the wall. The smoking meal her tidy 
care had prepared was dispatched, and the hunting ad- 
ventures of the day told over. Then he threw himself 
with his great length along the buffalo robe on the floor, 
to rest and have a romp with the children. While they 
were climbing over his large body, and scrambling in 
riotous joy about him, his wife spoke for some water for 
her domestic affairs. It was hard for the children to 
give up their frolic, but Mollie’s wish was a strong law 
with Jack. Bounding up, he seized a vessel, and started 
for the stream, the little ones pouting wistfully as they 
looked after him from the door. He sprang gaily along 
the narrow path down the hill and reached the brink. 
The water had been dipped up and he was returning at 
a rapid pace through the thicket, when, where it was 
very high and bordered close upon the path, he suddenly 
felt something tap him on each shoulder, and his progress 
impeded strangely. At the same instant a number of 
men rushed from ambush on each side of him, several of 
them holding the end of a stout raw-hide lasso, which 
had been thrown over him. He instantly put forth all 
his tremendous strength in a convulsive effort to get free, 
and so powerful was his frame that he would have suc- 
ceeded but for the sure skill with which the lasso had 
been thrown that bound him over either arm. 

As it was, his remarkable vigor, nerved by desperation, 
was sufficient to drag the six strong men who clung to 
the rope after him. He heard the voice of Hinch shout 
eagerly, “Down him! Drag him down!” 

At that hateful sound a supernatural activity possessed 
him, and writhing with a quick spring that shook off 
those who clung around his limbs, he had almost suc- 
ceeded in reaching his own door when a heavy blow from 
behind felled him. 

The last objects which met his eye as he sunk down 
insensible, were the terror-stricken and agonized faces 
of his wife and two children looking out upon him. 

When he awoke to consciousness it was to find him- 
self nearly stripped and lashed to the oak which spread 
above his hut. 

Hinch, with a look of devilish exultation, stood before 
him, his wife, wailing with piteous lamentations, clung 
about the monster’s knees—the children, endeavoring to 
hide their faces in her dress, screamed in affright, while 
outside the group eight or nine men with guns in their 
hands stood in a circle. 

Jack’s eye took in the whole details of the scene at a 
glance. His enemy grinning in his face, the “ quirt” 
with its long, heavy lash of knotted raw-hide in his hand. 
He saw the brute spurn her violently from him with his 
foot, until she pitched heavily against the wretches 
around, and he heard them shout with laughter. A sharp 
electric agony like the riving of an oak shivered along 
his nerves, passed out at his fingers and feet, and left 
him rigid as marble. The murderous thong fell upon 
his white skin, whelting it in blue ridges, while the dull, 
black drops spouted and rolled off to the ground. But 
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he regarded it no more than did the oak above him, 
which swayed its moss-wreathed arms and shook its green 
leaves, as any other day, in the wind; and when his 
wife, as every harsh, slashing sound fell upon her ear, 
would shriek, “ Mercy!” then shudder, “Oh! mercy! 
what has he done?’ while she covered her eyes with her 
hands, and cowered with her forehead on the ground, he 
seemed no more to hear her than did the dead block on 
the lintel of his door. The man seemed to be dead all 
except his eyes, and though Hinch, roused to frantic 
wrath by his unmoved air, rose on tip-toe and swung the 
lash with redoubled fury, howling blasphemies at each 
blow; yet those eyes unmovingly, with a cold search, 
glanced around into the faces of the men. That regard 
was clinging and keen, as if the faintest lineament were 
intended to be remembered forever! 

He had them all! Ten men! They were registered! 
“Tl do for him, d—n him!” panted Hinch as he la- 
bored yet more furiously with the lash. 

We will drop a curtain over this scene. It is enough 
to say they left him for dead lying in his blood, his wife 
swooning on the ground with the children weeping plain- 
tively over her, and silence and darkness fell around the 
desolate group. 

Nothing more was seen or heard of Jack Long. 

His hut was deserted and his family disappeared, nor 
did any one know or care what had become of them. 

* * * * * * * 

It was about four months after these occurrences that, 
with a friend, I was travelling in Western Texas. About 
equally zealous for science and the “sports,” we made 
it a point, on reaching any district which promised much 
for either, to make some excuse for stopping. The 
modes of chase, and the animals principally abounding 
in the different countries, varied greatly, and were de- 
termined by the characteristics of the surface, the pre- 
dominance of prairie or timber, with the abundance or 
scarcity of water; or else, as we found to be the case in 
Shelby, the equal distribution of all. Islands of timber 
“motts,” with long belts of forest fringing the streams, 
were dotted and stretched in most delightful variety over 
the broad ground-work of now undulating, now level, 
prairie. The country was a true paradise of hunters. 

My friend happened to remember that a man who had 
removed from his native county in Virginia to Texas, 
and taken with him some wealth in property, had finally 
settled in Shelby county. We inquired for him at the 
first house, and readily found his whereabouts. He was 
a large planter, and received us with great cordiality. 

Whatever else may be said of the Texans, they are 
unquestionably most generously hospitable. Our host 
forthwith placed at our disposal not only his own time, 
but horses, dogs, negroes, guns, and all the e¢ cetera for 
insuring our enjoyment. 

We were soon entirely absorbed in a daily round of 
exciting chases. One day several of the neighbors were 
invited to join us, and all our forces were mustered for 
a grand “deer drive.” In this sport dogs were used, and 
under the charge of the “driver,” as he is called, they 
are taken into the woods for the purpose of rousing and 
driving out the deer, who have a habit of always passing 
out from one line of timber to another at or near the 
same spot, and these places are either known to the 
hunter from experience or observation of the nature of 
the ground. At these “crossing-places” the “standers” 
are stationed with their rifles to watch for the coming 
out of the deer, who are shot as they go by. On getting 
to the ground we divided into two parties, each flanking 
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up the opposite edge of a line of timber over a mile in 
width, while the “driver” penetrated it with dogs. On 
our side the sport was unusually good, till, wearied with 
slaughter, we returned in the afternoon toward the 
planter’s house to partake of a late dinner of game with 
him before the party should separate. It was near sun- 
down when we dismounted. Soon after we were seated 
it was announced that dinner was ready. We now dis- 
covered the absence of my friend Henry and one of the 
neighbors whose name was Stoner. 

But every one thought they would be there directly, 
and our appetites hinted pretty strongly that it would be 
vastly uncourteous of us to leave the dinner of our 
hostess to spoil by waiting. We sat down and were 
doing undoubted justice to the fare—there is no appetizer 
like the headlong excitement of the chase, out where 
the wilderness winds blow upon you—when Henry, who 
was an impulsive, voluble soul, came bustling into the 
room with something unusual in his manner, beginning 
to talk by the time he got his head into the door— 

“IT say, Squire, what sort of a country is this of 
yours ? Catamounts, buffalo, horned frogs, centipedes, 
one would think were strange creatures enough for a 
single county; but I met with something to day which 
lays them all in the shade.” 

“What was it? What was it like ?” 

“You know, when we parted, that Stoner and myself 
went up the right flank of the timber. Stoner was to 
take me to my stand and then pass on to his own, some 
miles further down the stream. He accordingly left me, 
and I have not seen him since. By the way, I observe 
that he is not here,” he exclaimed, looking sharply 
around the room. 

“Oh, he’ll be here directly,” said several; “go on.” 

“T hope so,”’ he replied, in rather an undertone. “ Well, 
I was pretty thoroughly tired of waiting before I heard 
dogs, but that music, you know, stirs the blood, and one 
forgets to be tired. In a few minutes a fine buck came 
bounding by, and I fired. He pitched forward on his 
knees at the shot, but recovered and made off. I knew 
he must be badly hit, and sprang upon my horse to fol- 
low him.” 

“ Rather a verdant act,” interrupted the Squire. 

“Yes, I found it to be so. After a pursuit of some 
twenty minutes at full speed, it occurred to me that I 
might get lost among the ‘motts,’ and reined up. But 
it was too late. I was lost already. How I cursed 
that deer as his white tail disappeared in the distance 
between two bushes. I had common sense enough left 
not to go very far in any one direction, but kept widening 
my circles about the place where I halted, in the hope 
of meeting with the traces of some one of the party. 
At last, to my great relief, I came upon an old disused 
wagon trail, which, though the winding way it held 
promised to lead nowhere in particular, yet went to show 
that I could not be very far from some habitation. I 
was following it through a high, tangled thicket which 
rose close on either hand, and stooping over my horse’s 
neck, was looking closely at the ground to discover the 
track of some of you, when the violent shying of my 
horse made me raise my eyes—and by heaven, it was 
enough to have ‘stampeded’ a regiment of dragoons. 
Just before me, on the right, with one foot advanced, 
as if it had paused in the act of stepping across the road, 
stood a tall, ghostly, skeleton-like figure, dressed in skins 
with the hair out, and a confounded long beard—and 
such eyes! It is impossible, to imagine them. They 


didn’t move at all in the shaggy, hollow sockets, more 
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than if they were frozen in them; and the glare that 
streamed out from them was so still and freezing! It 
startled my nerves so strangely that I came near drop- 
ping my gun, though he was just swinging a long rifle 
down to the level, bearing on me.” 

“ Why didn’t you shoot ?” 

“Aye ! why didn’t I? I did not think of self defense, 
but of those eyes. The rifle was suspended, but they 
continued fairly to cling upon my features till I con- 
ceived I could feel the ice-spots curdle beneath my skin 
as they crept slowly along each lineament. The fact is, 
I caught myself shuddering—it was so ghostly! After 
regarding me in this way for about ten seconds, he seemed 
to be satisfied; the rifle was slowly thrown back on his 
shoulder, and, with an impatient twitch at his long grisly 
beard with his bony fingers, and a single stride which 
carried him across the road, he plunged into the bushes 
without a word. I started, in vexation at my stupidity, 
and shouted. He did not turn his head, but plunged into 
the thicket, and I lost sight of him in a moment. I telt 
as if I had seen the devil, sure enough, and actually went 
back to where he stood to see if he had left any tracks 
behind. I found a very long mocassined track, or I should 
have been convinced that I had seen something super- 
natural. I think he must be some maniac. He’s a 
strange animal, anyhow. After this incident I continued 
to follow the devious windings of this road, which 
seemed to turn toward each of the cardinal points in the 
hour, until my patience was perfectly exhausted, and it 
was not till after sunset that it finally led me out into 
prairie, the features of which I thought I recognized. I 
stopped, I looked round for the purpose of satisfying 
myself, when suddenly a horse burst from the thicket 
behind me and went tearing off over the plain, with 
every indication of excessive fright, snorting furiously, 
his head turned back, and stirrups flying in the air.” 

“What sort of a horse?” “What color was he?” 
several broke in, with breathless impatience. 

“He was too far off for me to tell in the dusk, more 
than that he was a dark horse—the color of mine.” 

“Stoner’s horse was a dark brown!” some one said 
in a low voice, while the party moved uneasily in their 
seats and looked at each other. 

There was a pause. The Squire got up and walked 
with a fidgety manner toward the window to look out, 
and turning with a serious face toward Henry, remarked: 

“This is a very curious story of yours, and if I did 
not know you too well, I should suspect you were quiz- 
zing. Did you hear a gun after you parted with this 
lank-sided fellow you describe?” 

“TI thought I did once, but the sound was so distant 
that I was too uncertain about its being a gun to risk 
getting lost again in going to it.” 

“Was it about a quarter of an hour by sun ?” (that 
is, before sundown) interrupted the driver. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I hearn a gun about that time on your side, 
but thought it was some of yours.” 

“TI expected to find the horse here—he came on in 
this direction,” said Henry. 

“ No,” said the Squire,“ Stoner’s house is beyond here.” 

Henry now seated himself at the table, and great as 
was the uncertainty attending the fate of Stoner, these 
men were too much accustomed to the vicissitudes and 
accidents common to the life of the frontier hunter to 
be affected by it for more than a few moments, and the 
joke and the laugh soon went round as carelessly and 
pleasantly as if nothing had occurred at all unusual. 
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In the midst of this, the rapid tramp of a horse at full 
gallop was heard approaching. The Squire rose hastily 
and went out, while the room was oppressively still. In 
a few moments he entered with contracted brows. 

“Stoner’s negro has been sent over by his wife to let 
us know that his horse has returned with the reins on its 
neck and blood on the saddle. He has been shot.” 

We all rose involuntarily at this, and stood with blank, 
white faces, loking into each others’ eyes. 

“The madman !” said one, in subdued tones, break- 
ing the spell of silence. ‘“ Henry’s bearded ghost,” said 
another. “Yes,” exclaimed several, “devil or ghost, 
that’s the way it has happened.” 

“T tell you what, Henry, it has occurred to me, ever 
since you finished your story, that this singular being 
was on the lookout for Stoner, and while you rode with 
your head down thought that you were he, for there are 
several points of general resemblance, such as size, color 
of your horses, etc., but that in the long look he took at 
your face he discovered the mistake, and, after leaving 
you, passed over to the left and met Stoner returning 
and has shot him. He is one of the Regulators, though, 
and Hinch is a very blood-hound. I shall send for him 
to be her2 in the morning with the boys, and they will 
trail him up, if he is the devil in earnest.” 

Soon after daybreak we were awakened by the sound 
of loud, blustering voices about the house. I felt sure 
that this must be Hinch’s party, and on looking out of 
my window saw them dismounting and grouped about 
the yard. I recognized the voice of our host in sharp, 
decisive altercation, under our window, with some one, 
whose harsh, overbearing tones convinced me that it 
must be Hinch. I listened anxiously, and heard him 
swearing in round terms that Henry’s story was all 
gammon, an “old woman’s tale,” that he didn’t believe 
a word of it: but if Stoner was murdered, “ Henry was 
the man who did it.” I could only distinguish that the 
planter’s tone was angry and decided, when they moved 
on out of hearing. How he managed to quiet him, I 
cannot conjecture (Henry fortunately heard nothing of 
it), but when we joined them Hinch greeted us with a 
gruff sort of civility. He was a thick-set, broad- 
shouldered, ruffianly-looking fellow, wearing the palpable 
marks of the debauchee in his bloated person. 

We were soon under way. Aride of nearly half the 
day through the scenes of yesterday’s adventure elicited 
nothing, and we were all getting impatient, when fortu- 
nately Henry’s search, undertaken at my earnest sugges- 
tion, was successful in recognizing the place where he 
had witnessed the curious apparition of the evening 
before. On close examination the mocassined tracks 
were discovered, and with wonderful skill the Regulators 
traced them for several miles, till, finally, in an open 
glade, among the thickets, we found the fragments of a 
man who had been torn to pieces by the wolves, numbers 
of which, with buzzards and ravens, were hanging around 
the place. The bones had been picked so clean, that 
it would have been out of the question to hope to 
identify them, but for the fact that a gun was lying near, 


which was instantly recognized to be Stoner’s. 
I observed that there was a round fracture, like a 


bullet-hole, in the back of the skull; but it was too un- 
pleasant an object for more minute examination. We 
gathered up the bones to take them home to his family 
—but before we left the ground, a discovery was made 
which startled every one. It was the distinct trail of a 
shod horse. Now there was hardly a horse in Shelby 
County that wore shoes, for where there were no stones, 
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shoes were not necessary; certainly there was not a horse 
in our company that had them on. This must be the 
horse of the murderer ! 

Of course Henry was freed, even from the suspicion 
of these brutes; they believed that this trail could be 
easily followed, and felt sure now that they should soon 
come upon some results. They set off with great con- 
fidence, trailing the shod horse till nearly night, when, 
in Spite of all their ingenuity they lost it; and though 
they camped near the place till morning and tried it 
again, could never find it. They were compelled to 
give up the chase and scattered for their separate homes. 

The very next day after breaking up, followed the as- 
tounding report that a horse of a second one of their 
number had galloped up to his master’s door with an 
empty saddle. The Regulators assembled again, and 
after a long search the body was found, or the fragments 
of it rather, bare and dismembered by the wolves. The 
rumor was that, as in Stoner’s case, the man had been 
shot in the back of the head, but the skull had been 
greatly disfigured. 

These two murders occurring within three days (for 
the man must have been shot on the day the Regulators 
disbanded, and while on his way home alone) created 
immense sensation throughout the country. 

What could be the motive, or who was this invisible 
assassin (for the last effort at trailing him had been 
equally unavailing), remained an utter mystery. 

Hinch and his band fumed and raved like madmen. 
They swept the country in all directions, arresting and 
lynching what they called suspicious persons. 

Inoffensive men were caught up from the midst of their 
families, hung to the limbs of trees in their own yards 
till life was nearly extinct, and then cut down. 

One evening, after a deed of this kind, which had 
afforded them the opportunity for displaying such un- 
usual recourse of ingenuity in torture that they were 
glutted to exultation, they were returning to the grocery 
with the determination of holding a drunken revel in 
honor of the event. As they rode on, with shouts of 
laughter and curses, one of their number, named Winter, 
noticed a portion of his horse equipment was gone. He 
remembered having seen it in a place a mile or so back, 
and told them to ride on and he would return to get it 
and rejoin them by the time the frolic commenced. 

He left them, but never came back. 

They went on to the grocery and commenced their 
orgies, at once forgot or did not notice his absence till 
the next day, when they were roused from their hoggish 
sleep by a negro messenger from his family in great 
haste, with the news that his master’s horse had returned 
home without its rider. They were instantly sobered 
by this announcement, which had grown to be particu- 
larly significant of late. They immediately mounted 
their horses and went back on their trail. They were 
not long kept in suspense. The buzzards and wolves 
gathered in numbers about the edge of the thicket which 
bordered the prairie ahead of them soon designated the 
whereabouts of the object of theirsearch. The unclean 
beasts and birds scattered as they galloped up, and there 
lay the torn and bloody fragments of their comrade. 

Hard as these men were, they shuddered, and the cold 
drops started from their ghastly and bloated faces. It 
was stunning. The third of their number consigned to 
this horrible fate—eaten up by the wolves—all within a 
week! Were they doomed ? 

The whole county shared in their consternation. I 
never witnessed such a tumult of wild excitement among 
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any population. It was the association of ghastly attri- 
butes, derived from Henry’s story, with the probable 
author of the unaccountable assassinations which so 
much roused all classes, and this effect was not a little 
heightened when the report got out that this last man 
had been shot in the same way as the others—through 
the back of the head. 

The bearded ghost, as he was now generally named 
from Henry’s description, had been seen by this, that 
and the other person; now striding rapidly like a tall, 
thin specter across some open glade between two thickets, 
and disappearing before the affrighted observer could 
summon courage to address it—now standing beneath 
some old tree by the road-side, still as its shadow, the 
keen, sepulchral eyes shining steadily through the gloom, 
but meltihg away bodily if a word was spoken; now he 
was to be seen mounted, careering like a form of vapor 
past the dark trunks of the old forest aisles, or hurrying 
swiftly away like a rain-cloud before the wind across 
wide prairies, always hair-clad and gaunt, with a stream- 
ing beard, and the long heavy rifle on his shoulders. 

I soon began to note that it was only men of a particular 
class who pretended to say that they had actually seen 
with their own eyes the wonderful sights, and they were 
emigrant hunters who had particularly suffered from the 
persecutions of the Rangers. 

I observed, too, that they always located these mys- 
terious appearances in the close vicinity of some one of 
the houses of the Regulators. It at once struck me that 
it was a profoundly subtle conspiracy of this class, 
headed by some man of remarkable personalities and 
skill, with the deliberate and stern purpose of exter- 
minating the Rangers or driving them from the country. 

It seems that the cunning mind of Hinch caught at 
the same conclusion. He observed the peculiar eager- 
ness of these men in circulating wild reports and exag- 
gerating as highly as possible the popular conception of 
this mysterious being. He denounced them with great 
clamor; and as the people had become very much alarmed, 
and felt universally the necessity of sifting this dangerous 
secret to the bottom, many of them voluntered to assist, 
and for a week four or five parties were scouring in every 
direction. Thus doubly reinforced, Hinch rushed into 
excesses, in comparison of which all heretofore com- 
mitted were mild. Several of the men were horribly 
mutilated with the lash, others compelled to take to the 
thickets, through which they were hunted like wolves. 
At last Hinch went so far as to hang one poor fellow 
until he was quite dead. 

During all the time when their violent and active 
demonstrations were being made, and the whole popula- 
tion astir and on the alert, nothing further was heard of 
the bearded madman; not even faint glimpses of him 
were obtained, and Hinch and his party, while returning 
from the hanging mentioned above, were congratulating 
themselves upon the result of his sagacity, which, as they 
boisterously affirmed, had been nothing less than the 
routing of this formidable conspiracy and the frightening 
of this crazy phantom from the field. They felt so sure 
of being rid of him now that they disbanded at the 
grocery to return to their homes. 

One of their number, named Rees, almost as bad and 
brutal a man as Hinch himself, was going home alone 
late that evening. As he rode past a thicket in full 
view of his own door, his wife, who was standing in it, 
watching his approach, saw him suddenly stop his horse 
and turn his head with a quick move toward the thicket. 
In the next moment blue smoke sprung up from it, 
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and the ring of a rifle shocked her ear. She saw her 
husband pitch forward out of the saddle upon his face, 
and thought she could distinguish a tall figure stalking 
rapidly off through the open wood beyond, with a rifle 
on his shoulder. She screamed the alarm, and with the 
negroes around her ran to him. 

They found him entirely dead, shot through the eye, 
the ball passing out at the back of the head. 

When Hinch was told that Rees had been shot through 
the eye, and that, from the course of the ball in the 
other cases, it was probable that the others had been 
shot in the same way, he turned livid as the dead of 
yesterday, his knees smote together, and with a horrid 
blasphemy he roared out,— 

“Tack Long! Jack Long!” 

Then sinking his voice to a murmur—“ Or his ghost 
come back for vengeance!” 

Other citizens not connected with the Regulators felt 
greatly relieved now that this inscrutable affair was, to 
some degree, explained. ‘They remembered at once the 
peculiar circumstances of Jack’s noted mark, and the 
lynching he had received, though many still persisted in 
the belief that it was Jack’s ghost, for “ How could it be 
anything else when the Regulators left him for dead?” 

But ghost or no ghost, it was universally believed that 
Jack Long and his rifle were identified somehow with 
the actor in these deeds. The disfiguration of the heads 
in the other instances had prevented this discovery until 
now; but everybody breathed more freely since it had 
been made. It was the painfully harrassing uncertainty 
as to the object of the assassinations—whether any in- 
dividual in the county might not be the next victim, and 
the propensity for murder indiscriminate—which had 
caused such deep excitement, and induced the people 
to aid the Regulators. 

But now that this uncertainty was fixed upon the 
shoulders of the “ Bloody Band,” and their own freed of 
the unpleasant burden, they were greatly disposed to 
enjoy the thing, and, instead of assisting them any 
further, to wish Jack success from the bottom of their 
hearts. They felt that every one of these wretches de- 
served to die a thousand times; at all events, whether it 
was really Jack, his ghost, or the devil, it was a single 
issue between him and the Regulators, and no one felt 
the slightest inclination to interfere. 

Hinch heard of this bold talk, and, half-maddened 
between rage and fear, made one more desperate effort 
to get the remainder of his company together. They 
were now afraid to ride singly; and those who were 
nearest neighbors collected the night before under an 
escort of their negroes, and started for the rendezvous at 
the grocery next morning, in groups of two or three. 

Two of them, named Davis and Nixon, were riding in 
together, prying with great trepidation behind every tree 
and into every clump and thicket they came aross large 
enough to hideaman. They had to pass a small stream 
which ran along the bottom of a deep, narrow gully, the 
banks of which were fringed along the top by bushes 
about six feet high. This was within half a mile of the 
town; they had seen nothing yet suspicious, and began 
to think they would get in unmolested. 

While they stopped to let their horses drink for a 
moment, and were leaning over their necks, the animals 
suddenly raised their heads, snorting towards the top of 
the bank. The men were startled too, and looked up. 
The dreaded enemy! A grisly head and shoulders above 
the bushes, and the heavy rifle laid along their tops, bear- 
ing full with its dark tube into their faces ! 
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The shudder which thrilled through the frame of 
Nixon was prolonged into the death. The black muzzle 
gushed with flame—and the wretched man pitched head 
foremost into the stream. 

Immediately the frightened companion heard the heavy 
thump of a horse’s feet. 

Davis rode into town with the news on his white lips. 

The Regulators scattered in dismay, and never got 
together again. They shut themselves up in their houses, 
and for two weeks not one of them dared to put his eyes 
outside of his door. Jack was now sometimes for a 
moment seen publicly, and was regarded with great 
curiosity and awe, for, with all he had already done, it 
was known that his mission was not yet finished. 

At last one of the Regulators, a poor scamp named 
White, who was greatly addicted to drink, grew impatient 
of abstinence, and determined to risk Jack’s rifle rather 
than to do without liquor any longer. He set off ina 
covered wagon for the grocery to get him a barrel, lying 
in the bottom of the wagon on some straw. One of his 
negroes drove. 

The liquor had been obtained, and he had nearly 
reached the entrance of a lane which led up to his house, 
on his return, without even lifting his head, so as to 
expose it, when the wagon ran over a large chunk of 
wood which had been placed across the track just where 
it ran close to a thicket. The jolt was so severe as to 
roll the barrel over on to him. He forgot his prudence 
and put his head out of the cover to swear at the boy. 

The negro heard him say, “ There he is at last!’ cut- 
ting short the exclamation with a torrent of oaths, when 
a rifle shot whistled from the thicket. His master fell 
back heavily in the wagon, and he saw a tall “hairy 
man,” as he called him, stalking off through the woods 
with a gun on his shoulder. 

It was observable that White, also, was shot through 
the eye. A week after this, another of them named 
Jarnet, who had kept himself a close prisoner, got up one 
morning at sunrise, and threw open the door of his house 
to let in the fresh air. Stepping from behind a large 
tree in the yard stood forth the avenger with that long 
rifle leveled, and that cold eye fixed upon his face, wait- 
ing for recognition—as in every case—before he fired. 

The man attempted to step back—too late! The sun 
was in his eye, but, winged with darkness and oblivion, 
the quick messenger burst shattering through nerve and 
sense, and the seventh miserable victim fell heavily 
across his own threshold. 

But by an ingenious elaboration of vengeance, the 
most terrible torture of all had been reserved for Hinch. 
His imagination had become his Hell. He died, through 
it, a thousand deaths. He had been passed by to see 
his comrades one by one fall from around him, with the 
consciousness that the relentless hate and marvellous 
skill which struck them down, was strung with tenfold 
sternness against himself. One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven—he had counted them all many a time. They 
had all gone down under his eye, and as each one fell, 
came the question, Shall it be my turn next ? From 
the certainty that it would come there was no escaping. 
He had put forth all the malignant ferocity of cunning 
and brutal passions in vain! And as successively he 


missed his minions from his side, the dark circle grew 
narrower and narrower, closing in terrible gloom about 
him, till he stood almost singly in the light, the only 
target for that pitiless aim. Ay! the very spot where the 
ball should strike him was distinctly placed by seven 
several instances ! 


And the wretch cast his hand before 
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his eyes and shivered through every fibre as he felt the 
keen shock strike in blackness through tissues so sensi- 
tive that even a hair touching them now was agony. 
Such a consciousness of coming doom was too much to 
be endured. Within a few weeks he shrunk like a rank 
weed from which the sheltering boughs had been cleft. 

His bloated face became pallid and wrinkled. He 
grew so nervous that the tap of a crisp leaf driven by 
the winds against his windows made him shudder and 
glare his eyes around, expecting that dark tube to grow 
through upon him from some crevice of his log house. 

There were yet two other men besides himself, Davis 
and Williams; but they were young men, much the 
youngest of the band. They sold their property, and 
one night were permitted to escape. 

Hinch caught at this incident with the frantic hope of 
despair. They succeeded in getting off, and why not 
he? He managed very secretly to secure one of the 
best horses in the county, and set forth one dark night 
for Red River. The news that he was off caused a 
strong sensation through the county. 

Hinch reached Red River after a desperate ride. He 
sprang from his foaming horse at the top of the bank, 
and the poor animal fell lifeless from exhaustion as his 
feet touched the ground. He descended to the water’s 
edge and threw himself upon the ground to wait the 
coming of a boat. In about two hours a hoarse belch- 
ing sound grew upon his ear through the heavy stillness. 
He sprang to his feet a new fire in his eye. 

In a short time the white eddies of the smoke rose 
above the trees. Oh! what a sight was this—what a 
tumult of joyful relief! Now another life careered 
through his veins and rushed up to his clammy brow. 

Everything of hope—years of new excesses or of calm 
repentance—crowded in one moment of time upon his 
heart. The boat rounded the bend, cleaving up the 
headstrong current with her victorious prow. He sig- 
nalled her. Her yawl is lowered. With what incon- 
ceivable eagerness does the wretch, who so long felt 
himself doomed, watch the sweeping strokes of the long 
oars, which are so soon to place an impassable gulf be- 
tween him and that pursuing fate. They had nearly 
reached the land when a sudden click, click, made_his 
heart jump. Hinch turned, the cold sweat bursting 
from his face. His presentiment was right. 

Standing out from the shadow of the foliage—dis- 
tinctly before him—was the uncouth figure of Jack Long. 

For a moment—with the upright gun pressed in one 
hand to the ground—the hunter stood confronting the 
appalled miscreant. For a moment he turned his slow 
gaze to the sublime mingling of sky and forest around, 
and the wide rushing of the strong river before him, as 
if it were too hard for even such a wretch to be cut off 
so suddenly from the light of life and the glorious face 
of nature. But he heard the sound of the oars grow 
louder, he saw the boat that was to bear off his victim 
rapidly drawing near, and the Regulator, recovering from 
the stupor of an instant, was stealthily raising his hand 
to a pistol concealed in his bosom. The long rifle of 
the hunter rose to the level, the cold eyes shone along 
the barrel, and before Hinch could utter “God help 
me,” the crash came and all was darkness with the 
Captain of the Regulators. 

The boatmen landed and found the expected passenger 
prostrate by the river side, pierced through the eye and 
brain with a rifle ball of an unusual size; and climbing 
hastily to the top of the bank, saw a_ wild-looking, un- 
gainly horseman galloping swiftly over the plain. 
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The sexton looked forth, at the mid hour of night, 
O’er the tombs where the dead were reclining ; 

The moon, at its full, gave a great, ghostly light, 
And the churchyard as day was shining. 

First one, then another—oh, terrible sight !— 


Each grave opened wide, and, in gowns long and white, 


The dead all arose from their sleeping, 
Round the tombs grimly dancing and leaping. 


In a skeleton ring, then, together they hung, 
While they danced as the waves of the ocean— 
The poor and the rich, and the old and the young— 
But their grave-clothes hindered their motion ; 
And, as here no modesty held its broad sway, 
They all shook them off, and around them there lay 
Their winding sheets, here and there scattered, 
And they naked—but that little mattered. 


In a frenzy of joy then they swung their long shanks, 
Their long fingers in unison snapping, 


And they clicked and clacked as they played wild pranks, 


As though timber on timber were clapping. 
Then the sexton laughed loudly again and again, 
And mischief gave slyly the thought to his brain: 

“Now quickly—'tis joking, not thieving— 

Steal a winding sheet! None are perceiving.” 
It was done; and then swiftly he fled in affright 

Behind the great door of the tower, 


While the dance still continued, the moonbeams bright 


O’er the weird scene still holding their power. 

At last it was o’er, and the skeleton crowd, 

One after another, each slipped on its shroud ; 
Then into their cold graves they glided, 
And silence once more presided. 

But one—'tis the last—trips and stumbles along, 
And eager each tombstone it scratches ; 

But none of its comrades have done it this wrong, 
For the scent in the air now it catches. 


The church gate it rattled, but backward was pressed ; 


To the joy of the sexton, the door had been blessed— 
With crosses of iron ’twas covered, 
And angels’ wings over it hovered. 
Its shroud it must have, else it rests not again, 
For soon its last hour will be chiming ; 
The columns it grasps the high tow’r to attain 
From summit to summit still climbing. 
Oh, sad for the sexton, for swifter it glides, 
And onward it rushes in wonderful strides! 
O mischief! ’tis thou hast undone him ; 
Heaven help him! ’tis almost upon him. 
The sexton grew pale, in his horror he shook, 
And the shroud would have yielded with gladness ; 
Near, nearer it came, then its last leap it took 
In a frenzy of rage and of madness. 
For an instant the moon no longer shone; 
“One!” thundered the clock in a terrible tone; 
Its limbs through the air wildly dashing, 
Down—down—fell the skeleton, crashing ! 


Afar in the Desert—Thomas Pringle 
Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone at my side ; 
When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 
And, sick of the present, I cling to the Past ; 
When the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 
From the fond recollections of former years ; 
And shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain like the ghosts of the dead : 
Bright visions of glory—that vanish too soon ; 
Daydreams—that depart ere manhood’s noon ; 
Attachments—by fate or by falsehood reft ; 
Companions of early days—lost or left ; 


The Dance of the Dead—From the German of Goethe 












And my native land—whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhood, the haunts of my prime; 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view; 
All—all now forsaken—forgotten—foregone ! 

And I—a lone exile, remembered by none— 

My high aims abandoned—my good deeds undone— 
Aweary of all that is under the sun— 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger can scan 
I fly to the Desert, afar from man. 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side, 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption and strife— 
The proud man’s frown, and the base man’s fear, 
The scorner’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear,— 

And malice and meanness, and falsehood and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 
When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh— 
Oh! then there is freedom, and joy, and pride 

Afar in the Desert alone to ride! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the deadly-fraught firelock in my hand— 

The only law of the Desert Land! 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 

Away, away, from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haunt, by the buffalo’s glen ; 

By valleys remote, where the oribi plays, 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the harte-beest graze, 
And the kudu and eland unhunted recline 

By the skirts of gray forests o’erhung with wild vine, 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood ; 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the fen where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side; 
Away, away, in the wilderness vast 

Where the white man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Coranna or Bechuan 

Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan: 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandoned from famine or fear ; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
With the twilight bat from the yawning stone; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save poisonous herbs that pierce the foot ; 


And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt lake's brink : 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 
Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 

Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount 
_Appears to refresh the aching eye ; 

But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 
And the blank horizon, round and round 
Spread, void of living sight or sound. 


And here, while the night winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the Desert stone, 
Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 
“ A still small voice’ comes through the wild 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child) 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying—Man is distant, but God is near. 
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Origin of Masonry—English Notes and Queries 

Upon the base of the “Cleopatra needle,” which 
Egypt has given to America, are certain mysterious 
characters which so closely resemble the emblems of 
Freemasonry that prodigious stir has been caused among 
Masons in this country as to the real character of the 
inscriptions. If they could be shown to be truly Masonic 
they would establish the great antiquity of the order 
which is so boastful of its age and descent. Among 
Masonic scholars the widest differences of opinion exist 
as to the age of the institution, some dating it back to 
the time of Solomon, or even remoter time, and others 
ascribing its genesis to the period since which comes 
within the range of “ancient history.” Still, there seems 
to be a prevalent opinion that however ancient the insti- 
tution may have been, and whatever traces of it can be 
discovered in remote times, the Masonry of to-day is a 
reconstructed and modernized system. An eminent 
Masonic authority (Colonel Thomas Picton), who takes 
this view of it, says that the origin of modern Masonry 
can be attributed to Lord Bacon. In the “ New At- 
lantis ” there is a description of Solomon and his house, 
and it is there said that the king set apart different days 
for prosecuting the arts and sciences. The “New 
Atlantis” was excessively popular among the learned 
men of Bacon’s day, and they tried to establish a society, 
taking Solomon as an exponent of wisdom. It was 
encouraged by the court of James I., and his successor, 
Charles I., until the revolution broke out. Then the 
royalists, after the death of Charles I., re-organized their 
society for religious and political motives—the religion 
for the re-establishment of the church, the politics for 
the restoration of the monarchy. Next they invented 
what is called the legend of the third degree. Hiram 
Abiff was the murdered monarch. Hiram, the King of 
Tyre, was the King of France. Solomon was the church. 
Hiram’s three assassins were the three kingdoms: Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. The Masons of that day, 
who were the conspirators—the Jacobites—were neces- 
sarily a secret society. They called themselves, as the 
Masons of the European continent do to the present 
day, the Sons of the Widow, inasmuch as the King had 
been beheaded and his son had not been recognized. 
After the Restoration, the leading men of the movement 
formed the Royal Society, which exists to the present 
day, and they openly continued the work of the house 
of Solomon. The Jacobites in France continued their 
benevolent organization. In England, immediately after 
the Restoration, a number of those who had been 
previously affiliated conjoined with a guild of so-called 
operative Masons, a body of freemen of London, meet- 
ing in Mason’s Lane. They then became free and 
accepted Masons. In 1717 there appeared to be four 
lodges in London. They met in the Apple-tree Tavern, 
placed the oldest Mason in the chair, and proceeded to 
organize a grand lodge, electing Sir Christopher Wren, 
Grand Master. From that body originated all the 
Masonic lodges at present known to be in existence. 

The Phonograph Foreshadowed—Pall Mall Gazette 

Mr. D. Walkinshaw writes from Bristol as follows: 
“One of Plato’s disciples, anticipating Munchausen, 
compared his master’s thoughts to words frozen in the 
air as soon as uttered, to be heard long after when 
thawed out by a warmer season, as voices falling out of 


the air upon astonished travellers. In ‘Hood’s Comic 
Annual’ for 1839, we find the following adumbration of 
the phonograph: ‘In this century of inventions, when a 
self-acting drawing paper has been discovered for copy- 
ing visible objects, who knows but that a future Niepce, 
or Daguerre, or Herschel, or Fox-Talbot, may find out 
some sort of Boswellish writing-paper to repeat whatever 
it hears?’ Similarly, about a quarter of a century before 
the invention of the telephone and the phonograph, the 
editors of the Artisan reported the meetings of their 
‘club’ by means of an imaginary ‘ reporting-box,’ which 
was always placed upon the table, and faithfully repro- 
duced all that was said by the distinguished members.” 
The Weights of Brains—Denver Republican 

The study of brain weights is interesting because of 
its bearing upon the question of intellectuality. The 
average human brain weighs forty-nine or fifty ounces in 
the male and about forty-five ounces in the female. 
Great brain weight is not always associated with intel- 
lectual vigor, as is shown by the fact that an idiot is 
known to have had a brain of over sixty ounces in weight. 
But notwithstanding the evidence of such cases as that 
of the idiot referred to, great mental power is generally 
associated with a brain weight exceeding the average. 
Cuvier’s brain weighed sixty-four ounces; but Gam- 
betta’s brain weighed less than the average woman’s 
brain, which is, of course, peculiar because of his great 
intellectuality. A strange problem is developed by a 
comparison of the average weight of the male and female 
brains with the minimum weight of each within the 
range of intelligence. The average weight of the female 
brain is about five ounces less than the average weight 
of a man’s brains. If the weight of the brain were an 
infallible gauge of intellect the average woman would, 
so to speak, have five ounces less intellect than the 
average man. But the weight of brain in a man below 
which idiocy exists is about five ounces higher than it is 
in woman. ‘This is what presents the problem. If, say, 
thirty ounces of brain in a woman saves her from idiocy 
and thirty-five ounces are requisite in a man, what be- 
comes of man’s average of five ounces of brain weight in 
excess of the average in woman? ‘The conclusion 
seems to be that a smaller quantity of female brain is 
essential to intellectuality than of male brain. This is 
equivalent to saying that the female brain is of a superior 
quality. In contradiction of this the fact may be cited 
that in comparison with men but few women of great 
intellectual vigor have appeared in the world. If this 
held true a woman with a brain of fifty ounces ought to 
be equal to a man with a brain of fifty-five ounces. 

Invention of the Shot Tower—Chicago Mail 

A mechanic at Bristol, England, had a queer dream. 
Watts was his name, and he was by trade a shotmaker 
The making of the little leaden pellets was then a slow, 
laborious and, consequently, costly process. Watts had 
to take great bars of lead and pound them out into 
sheets of a thickness about equal to the diameter of the 
shot he desired to make. Then he cut the sheets into 
little cubes, which he placed in a revolving barrel or box 
and rolled until the edges wore off from the constant 
friction and the little cubes became spheroids. Watts 
had often racked his brain trying to devise a better 
scheme, but in vain. Finally, after an evening spent 
with some jolly companions at the alehouse he went 
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home and turned into bed. He soon fell into a deep 
slumber, but the liquor evidently did not agree with him, 
for he had a bad dream. He thought he was out again 
with the “boys.” They were all trying to find their way 
home when it began to rain shot. Beautiful globules of 
lead, polished and shining, fell in a torrent and com- 
pelled him and his bibulous companions to draw their 
heavy limbs to a place of shelter. In the morning, when 
Watts arose, he remembered the dream. He thought 
about it all day, and wondered what shape molten lead 
would take in falling a distance through the air. At last, 
when he could rest no longer, he carried a ladleful of the 
hot metal up into the steeple of the church of St. Mary of 
Redcliffe and dropped it into the moat below. Descend- 
ing, he took from the bottom of the shallow pool several 
handfuls of perfect shot, far superior to any he had ever 
seen. Watts’ fortune was made, for he had conceived 
the idea of the shot tower, which has ever since been 
the only means employed in the manufacture of the death- 
dealing little missiles so much used in war and sport. 
Interesting Statistics—Sund ry Mercury 

It is very difficult to estimate the number of individ- 
uals in a crowd with any approach to accuracy. Thou- 
sands of people can stand in a very small space. From 
the following statistics it will be seen that there is plenty 
of room on the earth for all the people who inhabit it, 
and that there is no fear of our planet becoming over- 
populated at present. The entire population of the world 
(now estimated at 1,.400.000,000) could stand on the 
space occupied by New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. 
The State of New York would in this way accommodate 
500 times the present population of the world. The 


‘entire population of the world, placed side by side, and 


allowing two feet to each person, would encircle the earth 
twenty times. The States of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, taken together, are as large as England. 
Any one of the States of Georgia, Illinois, lowa and 
North Carolina is as large as England. Kansas is as 


large as England and Scotland together. Ireland is 
about the size of Maine. France is more than twice as 


large as England, Wales and Scotland together. Texas 
is thirty-five times as large as Massachusetts, or as large 
as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio and Indiana 
combined. ‘The entire population of the United States 
could be provided for in the State of Texas, allowing 
each man, woman and child four acres of land. The 
population of the world could be provided for in the 
United States, allowing each person one and a half acres. 
The Velocity of Electricity—Oswego Times 

The question has been asked how rapidly does the elec- 
trical current travel. Although we have the information 
called for in some of the encyclopedias, we prefer for the 
present purpose to give it as follows, as Professor O. M. 
Mitchel, the astronomer, gave it in a lecture delivered 
in 1859: With what velocity does the electric current 
flash along the wire ? I secured a telegraphic communi- 
cation of wire entirely around from Cincinnati to Pitts- 
burg and back again, in order tu determine whether 
electric magnetism accomplished the circuit of 607 miles 
of wire instantaneously, or whether it took some time. 
My disc was prepared and the clock beats were being 
received upon it. I arranged in such a manner that two 
pens should record upon a metallic disc by steel points, 
by the most delicate dots imaginable, the time for the 
passage of the electric current. Then I prepared inside 
the observatory (at Cincinnati), a short circuit of six or 
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eight feet of wire, and to that battery I gave the identical 
intensity which belonged to the battery of the long cir- 
cuit. I then arranged in such a manner that I could 
interchange these two points with each other, mak- 
ing one move with the long circuit and the other 
with the short, at pleasure. Having arranged the whole 
apparatus, I watched with the deepest interest to see 
whether the clock beats, as recorded by the two pens 
upon the disc, would fall at the same moment of time, or 
whether an interval would exist which the eye or the ear 
could detect. But when the pens fell it wanted a keener 
and sharper ear than mine to detect any difference. I 
then looked to see whether the dots struck were in a 
straight line radiating from the center of the disc; but 
with the most rigorous examination I could make I 
could discover no difference. I was compelled to 
restrain my curiosity until the night should pass and the 
daylight come again. Then, with an instrument con- 
structed for the purpose of measuring the thousandth 
part of a second, I measured the interval between the 
two dots—those struck by the long and the others by the 
short circuit. I found invariably the same |result in 
more than a thousand observations. How muchtime do 
you suppose it took the electric current to flash around 
the 607 miles of wire? I give you my own result. I 
divided a second into 1,000 equal parts, and that journey 
took 21 of those parts—in 21-1000 of one second of time.” 

The Sun Draws His Own Picture—Scientific American 

Mr. J. C. O’Loan, of Liverpool, writes:—While ex- 
perimenting with a ray of sunlight in a darkened room, 
I had my attention directed to pinhole pictures and am 
of the opinion that startling results can be obtained in 
photographs of the sun or moon in this way. Ina room 
darkened by blocking up windows with thick paper, 
make a small hole in the paper with a “ darning needle,” 
so as to admit a ray of direct sunlight. Hold a piece 
of white paper in the path of the ray, twelve inches from 
the hole, you will have an image of the sun one-eighth 
inch in diameter; at four feet, an image of one-half inch, 
and at the distance of eight feet from the hole a one 
inch image, and so on. The size of opening used as 
lens does not alter the size of image at any given dis- 
tance, but only its sharpness and brightness. Say the 
opening is 1-16 in., and gives a sharp picture at 4 ft., by 
enlarging the opening to one-eighth the size of the image 
at 4 ft. would be still the same, but unsharp, so that the 
screen or plate must be removed to twice the distance to 
obtain equal sharpness. In a room roo ft. long, a 12in. 
picture of the sun could be had, and of the moon one 
very much larger. A series of pipes roo yards long for 
camera would give a 3 foot photograph of the sun. In 
fact, there is no limit to size of image but the length of 
camera. Perhaps some one who has more time and 
space at their disposal than I may take up the subject. 

Are Suicides Changing ?—Philadelphia Press 

The statistics of suicides show that the number of 
them does not greatly increase year by year. In New 
York, from 1870 to 1884, suicides did not increase as 
rapidly as the population. They averaged the first three 
years of this period of fifteen years, 118, in the next 
three years (covering ’73,’74 and ’75), 155; in the next 
three years, 140, and in the next three years, but 145. 
But in the last three years, ’82, °83 and °84, all hard 
years, suicides rose to 196; but even this is not 50 per 
cent. greater than the hard years, ’73, ’74 and °75, 
although population has risen to this extent. So in this 
city, taking the suicides from 1872 to 1881 the ratio of 
suicides was highest for the four years, ’74 to ’77, and in 
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the main during this stretch which runs from one period 
of prosperity to another suicides fell off. It is possible 
that the last decade has seen an increase, but we doubt 
it. The suicide table for the entire country published 
by the Chronicle, an insurance paper, for the five years 
ending with February, 1887, showed an increase, except 
for the last year, and as this covered 1887 it returned a 
high number for the same reason that ’73 to’75 did in 
the city tables just cited, business troubles. Indiana, 
which is not a state of large cities, showed the largest 
proportion of suicides in the Chronicle tables. But while 
the figures all unite to show that suicides are not in- 
creasing as fast as the population, yet there are many 
facts which show that the character of suicides is chang- 
ing. They seem more and more to come from the 
better educated, and well-to-do, and the classes enjoy- 
ing amoral training. The past year has had six suicides 
by ministers, a number above the average of the Chron- 
icle’s tables, and in general suicide seems to be more 
and more selected as an easy exit from life. It speaks 
volumes for the tedium and baffled hopes of American 
middle-life that 35 is the age at which most suicides 
occur in this country. Suicides among those who are 
insured are from thirty to forty times greater than among 
those who are not. That there is more tolerance towards 
suicides we do not think there is any doubt. 
Why the Leaves Turn—Field and Forest 

“ Probably not one person in a thousand knows why 
leaves change their color in the fall,” remarked an 
eminent botanist the other day. “The common and old- 
fashioned idea is, that all this red and golden glory we 
see now is caused by frosts. A true and scientific ex- 
planation of the causes of the coloring of leaves would 
necessitate a long and intricate discussion. Stated 
briefly and in proper language, those causes are these: 
The green matter in the tissue of a leaf is composed of 
two colors, red and blue. When the sap ceases to flow 
in the autumn, and the natural growth of the tree ceases, 
oxidation of the tissue takes place. Under certain con- 
ditions the green of the leaf changes to red; under 
different conditions it takes cn a yellow or brown tint. 
This difference in color is due to the difference in com- 
bination of the original constituents of the green tissue, 
and to the varying conditions of climate, exposure and 
soil. A dry, cold climate produces more brilliant foliage 
than one that is damp and warm. This is the reason 
that our American autumns are so much more gorgeous 
than those of England. There are ‘several things about 
leaves that even science cannot explain. For instance, 
why one of two trees growing side by side, of the same 
age and having the same exposure, should take ona 
brilliant red in the fall and the other should turn yellow; 
or, why one branch of a tree should be highly colored 
and the rest of the tree have only a yellow tint, are 
questions that are as impossible to answer as why one 
member of a family should be perfectly healthy and 
another sickly. Maples and oaks have brightest colors. 

A Surgical Marvel—The London Lancet 

A startling advance in surgical science has been made 
by Dr. Maximilian Klein, a German military surgeon. 
The particulars are given by the professional journal 
Memorabilien. A man accidentally cut off his left great 
toe in the middle of the first joint. The severed piece 
remained hanging to the foot, but the connecting skin 
was scarcely thicker than a thread. Dr. Klein sewed 
on the fragment, dressed it with iodoform, and had the 
satisfaction, in twenty-two days, of finding the wound 
healed and the toe perfectly sound and flexible. En- 
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couraged by the unexpected result in this case, Dr. Klein 
was induced to apply the same treatment again. A 
recruit, in order to disable himself and so escape from 
military service, deliberately cut off his fore-finger with 
an axe at the second joint. The finger end was lost, 
and could not be found until half-an-hour had elapsed. 
It was then cold and blue. Nevertheless, Dr. Klein 
sewed it to the stump and applied a bandage of iodo- 
form gauze. As early as the second day it was evident 
that circulation had been partially reéstablished through- 
out the finger, and in six weeks the man had not only 
left hospital, but was doing the very rifle drill which he 
had hoped to shirk. The finger was, in fact, as service- 
able as it had ever been. These stories read almost like 
extracts from the exploits of Baron Miinchhausen. 
That they are chronicled in Memorabilien is, however, 
evidence of their truth. English surgeons will not be so 
unwilling to credit them as they would have been in the 
days before the discovery of the properties of iodoform. 


Nicknames of States—Brooklyn Eagle 
In answer to a request we give the following catalogue 
of the States and the “ by-names”’ of their citizens: 


PER a kicbs ave caw eswe vise 6 sio’ SPER eye Gianesenieee Lizards. 
Arkansas.. . Toothpicks. 
California Gold Hunters. 
Colorado 
Connecticut Wooden Nutmegs. 
ens OL TET OT Lee ETT er Err Re 
Florida Fly-up-the-Creeks. 
Georgia Buzzards. 
Ms Noa. viadp ep ene Ree eeeR ae ewe . Suckers, 
Hoosiers. 
Hawkeyes. 
MN is eh twtsesaudvanes deer dees cabs) sesame Jay Hawkers.., 
Kentucky Corn Crackers. 
Lowisiana .....+ 


Craw Thumpers. 
Wolverines. 
Gophers, 
Tadpoles. 


Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Fampehire ....<<0..4 joensdsentwnwederen sa Granite Boys. 
New Jersey Blues, Clam Catchers. 
New York Knickerbockers. 


Buckeyes. 

Wet Feet and Hard Cases. 

POMIIFIVRIIR «0.055 sb siesivvweseviedoves Pennanites and Broad Brims. 
| eee eT eC ee ee ee ee Gun Flints. 
South Carolina Weasels. 
Tennessee Whelps. 
ao 5ins 0 Ges waos bias Shanes. vere anes teresa ee Beef Heads. 
Green Mountain Boys. 
Beaches. 

Badgers. 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Quaint and Curious Sayings—Golden Argosy 

Many of our common sayings, so trite and pithy, are 
used without the least idea from whose mouth or pen 
they first originated. Probably the works of Shakespeare 
furnish us with more of these familiar maxims than any 
other writer, for to him we owe “Allis not gold that 
glitters,” “Make a virtue of necessity,” “Screw your 
courage to a sticking place,” (not point), “They laugh 
that win.” “ This is the short and long of it.” “ Compar- 
isons are odious,” “As merry as the day is long,” “A 
Daniel come to judgment,” “Frailty, thy name is 
woman,” and a host of others. Washington Irving gives 
us “The Almighty Dollar.” Thomas Morgan queried 
long ago, “ What will Mrs. Grundy say ?” while Gold- 
smith answers: “Ask me no questions and J’ll tell you 
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no fibs.” Charles Pinckney gives “ Millions for defence, 
but not one cent for tribute.” “First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens” 
(not his countrymen), appeared in the resolutions pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, in December, 
1790, prepared by Gen. Henry Lee. Thomas Tasser, a 
writer of the sixteenth century, gives us “ It’s an ill wind 
turns no good,” “ Better later than never,” “ Look ere 
thou leap” and “ The stone that is rolling can gather no 
moss.” “All cry and no wool” is found in Butler’s 
“Hudibras.” Dryden says “None but the brave de- 
serve the fair,” “Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” and “Through thick and thin.” “When 
Greeks join Greek then was the tug of war.’’—Nathaniel 
Lee, 1602. “ Of two evils I have chosen the least” and 
“The end must justify the means” are from Matthew 
Prior. We are indebted to Colley Cibber for the 
agreeable intelligence that “ Richard is himself again.” 
Johnson tells us of “A good hater,” and MacIntosh, in 
1701, the phrase often attributed to John Randolph, 
“Wise and masterly inactivity.” “ Variety’s the spice of 
life’ and “Not much the worse for wear,” Cowper. 
“Man proposes, but God disposes,” Thomas A’Kempis. 
Christopher Marlowe gave forth the invitation so often 
repeated by his brothers in a less public way, “ Love me 
little, love me long.”” Edward Coke was of the opinion 
that “A man’s house is his castle.” To Milton we owe 
“The paradise of fools,” “A wilderness of sweets” and 
“Moping melancholy and moonstruck madness.” 
Edward Young tells us “ Death loves a shining mark” 
and “A fool at forty is a fool indeed.” From Bacon 
comes “ Knowledge is power,” and Thomas Southern 
reminds us that “Pity’s akin to love.” Dean Swift 
thought that “Bread is the staff of life.” Campbell 
found that “ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
and “’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” is from Keats. 
Franklin said: “ God helps those who help themselves,” 
and Lawrence Sterne comforts us with the thought: 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

The Subsidence of Mountains—Gentleman’s Magazine 

According to La Gazette Géographique the Cordillera 
of the Andes are gradually sinking. In 1745 the city of 
Quito was 9,596 feet above sea level; in 1803 it was 
only 9,570; in 1831, 9,567, and scarcely 9,520 in 1867. 
This amounts to a lowering of 76 feet in 122 years, or at 
the rate of about 74 inches per annum. We are also 
told that the farm of Antisana has sunk 165 feet in 64 
years, or more than 24 feet per annum. This is the 
highest inhabited spot on the Andes—about 4,000 feet 
higher than Quito, the highest city on the globe. The 
peak of Pichincha was, according to the same authority, 
218 feet lower in 1867 than in 1745, a sinking of nearly 
2 feet per annum. Assuming the accuracy of these 
figures, they present a curious geological problem, 
especially as there is no record of a corresponding change 
at sea level or at the foot of these same mountains, 
which descend rather steeply to the Pacific. If the 
plasticity or viscosity of the earth’s crust be such as I 
have contended in this magazine, it follows almost of 
necessity that such a mass of mountain land as that in 
this region of Quito and Chimborazo must be squeezing 
itself downward into the subcrust of the globe by its own 
enormous weight. Although the highest of these peaks 


is not quite so high as the highest of the Himalayas, 
the concentration of elevation in a given area, or, other- 
wise stated, the mass standing above sea level in propor- 
tion to the base on which it stands, is greater than can 
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be found in any other part of the world, and its down- 
thrust is similarly pre-eminent. Such down squeezing 
and sinking must be accompanied with corresponding 
lateral thrust, or elbowing that should produce earth- 
quake disturbances on every side. The facts fully satisfy 
this requirement of the theory, as the country all around 
the region is the very fatherland of earthquakes. 
Jewish Statistics—London Daily News 

Mr. F. D. Mocatta, in his recent interesting lecture on 
Judaism, estimated the total number of Jews through- 
out the world as between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000. In 
the United Kingdom there are about 100,000, of whom 
seven-tenths are in London, the great part of the re- 
mainder being in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds and 
Birmingham. Scotland reckons only 1,500, Ireland only 
1,000. Inthe British colonies there are something less 
than 20,000. In France there are 70,000, of whom 
40,000 are in Paris. About 40,000 were transferred upon 
the annexation of the provinces to the German Empire, 
among whose 50,000,000 of inhabitants 600,000 belong 
to this remarkable race. Jews are found in large 
numbers along the northern coasts.of Africa, as well as 
in Abyssinia. In America there are 500,000, and Jews 
are dwelling in Mexico, and in almost every State of 
South America. There are supposed to be from 40,000 
to 50,000 in Persia, 10,000 to 15,000 in the Khanates, 
and a like number in India. Switzerland, Belgium and 
Holland have also considerable Jewish population. The 
influx of Jews into Palestine from other parts of the 
Turkish dominions, and also from Poland, Russia and 
Central Europe, which has been going on from the early 
part of the present century, is a noteworthy fact. The 
Turkish Government is described as showing an entire 
toleration, but it is not now favorable to an immigration 
into Palestine, as they fear the inroad of European ideas, 

Mental Overwork—The Youth's Companion 

The English Anthropological Society has been culling 
from reports of schoolmasters observations on the 
symptoms of mental fatigue. The observations reveal 
that weariness of mind reveals itself under the aspects 
of irritability and incapacity. Children at school showed 
such signs of mental irritability as sleeplessness and 
nervous laughter, while those who were fatigued could 
neither sleep nor get up their taskwork. The flagging will 
showed itself by lolling, yawning and a languid manner. 
Headache also resulted from overstrain in study, when 
combined with defective ventilation. The London 
Lancet, commenting on these observations, says that 
mental and bodily overwork is the most general and the 
least regarded form of illness in this age. Its treatment 
requires that due attention be paid to the two great 
essentials of timely rest and wholesome diet. A man, 
says the Lancet, may work on a liberal scale, provided 
he will interrupt its continuity by timely and adequate 
intervals of rest, and will eat heartily of plain food. So 
long as appetite and sleep are unimpaired there is little 
danger of overwork, but the failure of either is nature’s 
warning signal that the strain must be relieved. 

The Secret of Easy Labor—Christian Nation 

That man is in a sad condition who is ever making 
prodigious effort to do more than he can do. It is just 
as easy for a star to swing in its orbit as for a mote to 
float in a sunbeam. Nature never sweats. The great 
law of gravitation holds the universe on its back as easily 
as a miller swings over his shoulder a bag of wheat. 
The winds never run themselves out of breath. The 
rivers do not weary in their course. The Mississippi is 
no more tired than the meadow brook. 
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THE UNUSUAL-—SUPERSTITIOUS, AND QUEER 





The Superstitious Vein—London Standard 

“Tn spite of reason few of us would refuse to take a 
peep at what lies behind that terrible curtain of the 
future. Seventy-three pounds ten shillings has recently 
been paid (at the sale of the Londesborough collection) 
for the famous magic mirror—a piece of cannel coal— 
used by the sixteenth century astrologer and fortune- 
teller, Dr. Dee; and this large amount shows the interest 
that attaches to the relics of superstition. Fortune-tell- 
ing in various forms was a part of all ancient religious 
creeds. Worshippers paid homage to their deities; and, 
at the same time, strove, by the reading of omens and 
the observations of signs, to forecast their own after- 
lives. The Roman augurs foretold the future; the 
Gothic priestesses were possessed with a spirit of divina- 
tion. In the middle ages, though the church discounte- 
nanced magicians and fortune-tellers, prophets of an 
orthodox description were allowed. The Maid of Kent 
gained credit with pious Catholics when she prophetically 
denounced Henry VIII. Even in the days when resort- 
ing to diviners was most denounced, orthodox sovereigns 
like Catherine de Medicis and Louis XI. scrupled not 
to keep their private and particular fortune-tellers, whom 
they consulted before undertaking any important act, 
much as an ancient Roman might have called in the aid 
of the augurs. One soothsayer thus employed by Charles 
IX. must have been a wicked wit. He persuaded the 
king that he would live as many years as he could turn 
about on his heels in an hour, standing on one leg, and 
his majesty actually performed this exercise each morn- 
ing for the stipulated time, joined in the feat by his 
obliging courtiers. Until one makes a careful study of 
this subject, he cannot have any adequate idea of the 
extent of its ramifications. An old writer enumerates as 
many as fifty-three methods of divination, some of which 
—as sciomancy, or divination by shadows; typomancy, 
or divining by means of the coagulation of cheese, etc. 
—are obsolete; while others—like chiromancy, or palm- 
istry, oneiromancy, or dream interpretation, and clerom- 
ancy, or casting lots—are stillin vogue. Many educated 
men yet attach importance to the predictions of a horo- 
scope. It will be remembered that in the last volume of 
the “ Life of Lord Lytton” is a curious specimen of one 
the author cast of Lord Beaconsfield, when only Mr. 
Disraeli. The future life of the great statesman was 
most accurately predicted, but the brilliant career then 
foreshadowed appeared so unlikely that Lord Lytton 
himself seems to have somewhat doubted the fulfillment 
of his own prophecies. ‘A method of divination which 
was practised by eastern sages in the remote past, which 
has been elevated into a ‘science,’ and numbered so 
many great and noble believers among its votaries, may 
be said to rank first among all fortune-telling means; 
and the astrologer would feel indignant at being ranked 
with professors of the humbler form of the diviner’s 
art. Yet, in truth, all believers in fortune-telling are 
brothers in faith. Some audacious spirits preferred to 
attempt to read the future by the calling upon evil spirits 
or questioning of the dead. This form of divination, 
though sternly discountenanced by the church in the 
middle ages, was yet tolerably freely practised. Every 
now and then some unfortunate trafficker in unlawful 
acts was burned four encourager les autres; but much 
quiet ‘devil raising’ went on all the same. Readers of 


Benvenuto Cellini’s life will remember his account of the 
séance he and his friends attended in the Coliseum, when 
such troops of demons were raised by the conjuror offici- 
ating that it was difficult to dismiss them afterwards; 
one ‘little demon accompanying us toward home, gam- 
boling on the roofs of the houses.’”? Chiromancy, or 
palmistry, is, perhaps, one of the most popular forms of 
divination now practised, though the astrologer and spirit 
raiser have still their votaries among us. Modern spirtt- 
ualists disclaim any affinity with the beings of darkness, 
whom the ancient magician frankly acknowledged as his 
patrons; but the faith which hearkens to raps on a table, 
given in the name of some deceased celebrity, is much 
akin to that which sent the ancient Norse priestess to 
inquire at the grave of a dead hero. It would be im- 
possible to enumerate all the methods of divination still 
practised by country maids to learn their fate as regards 
matrimony. Burns has described many Scotch customs; 
Herrick and Gay (in The Shepherd’s Week) mentioned 
others. The marks left by a snail crawling in ashes, the 
position into which an apple or onion peeling falls, the 
swift or slow burning of nuts, the shape assumed by 
melted wax or lead dropped into water, are all eagerly 
scrutinized and believed in now as they have been for 
centuries. ‘The superstitions practised on “All Hallow’s 
Eve” alone would require a small volume to enumerate. 
An old and extremely Protestant writer, Barnaby Goadge, 
describes an ancient custom practised in Advent by 
young girls who, at this season of the year, drew out 
sticks from a wood pile and foretold the temper of their 
future husbands by the straightness or crookedness of 
the stick. No creed or sect can be said to be free from 
belief in fortune telling. Sturdy Scottish Puritans, far 
removed from “wicked Papists,” believe in the oracle of 
opening a Bible at random, and reading prophetic mean- 
ing in the first verse that catches the eye—but another 
form of the ancient Sorfes Virgile. George Wishart’s 
predictions regarding Cardinal Beatoun, were revered as 
inspired utterances. The whisper of the gypsy at the 
kitchen door, “Tell your fortune, ladies,” appeals to a 
powerful and universal sentiment of the human mind. 
Living Tapestry—Relizio Philosophical Journal 

The following adventure happened in the year 1790 
It was in the palmy days of Bath, when that now fallen 
city rivaled London in brilliancy and dissipation, and 
when all the rich, the gay, and the highborn of England 
congregated there in the season. Mrs. R—, once the 
belle of the court of George III., but at this period 
gradually retiring from general society, possessed one of 
the largest of the houses, and gave in it entertainments 
which were the most popular of the day. She was cele- 
brated for three things (once for four, but the fourth— 
her beauty—was of the days gone by); these things 
were her fascination, her benevolence, and a set of the 
most perfect and matchless amethysts. Her house con- 
tained tapestried chambers The walls of the one in 
which she slept were hung with designs from heathen 
mythclogy and the finest piece in the room was that 
which hung over her dressing-table. It represented 
Phcebus driving the chariot of the sun. The figures 
were life-sized. It filled up the whole space between 
the two windows, and the horses were concealed behind 
the high old-fashioned Venetian looking-glass, while 
Pheebus himself, six feet high, looked down by day and 
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by night at his mistress at her toilet. One evening Mrs. 
R— had an unusually large party at home. She wore all 
her amethysts. On retiring to her room about four 
o’clock in the morning, she took off her jewels, laid them 
on the table, and dismissed the weary maid, intending to 
put them away herself, but, before doing so, knelt down 
as usual to say her prayers. While engaged in her de- 
votions, it was a habit of hers to look upwards, and the 
face of Phoebus was generally the object on which her 
eyes most easily rested. On this particular night, as 
usual, she raised her eyes to Phoebus. What does she 
see? Has Pygmalion been at work? Has he filled 
those dull eyes with vital fire? Or, is she dreaming ? 
No. Possessed naturally of wonderful courage and cool- 
ness, she continued to move her lips as if in silent prayer, 
and never once withdrew her gaze, and still the eyes 
looked down on hers. The light of her candles shone 
on living orbs, and her good keen sight enabled her, after 
a cleverly-managed scrutiny, to see that the tapestry eyes 
of Phcebus had been cut out, and that, with her door 
locked, and every servant in bed in distant apartments, 
and all her jewels spread out before her, she was not 
alone in the room. She concluded her prayers with her 
face sunk in her hands. We can imagine what these 
prayers must have been! She knew there was some one 
behind the tapestry; she knew that bells and screams 
were equally useless, and she lay down in bed as usual 
and waited the issue, her only omission being that she 
did not put away her jewels. ‘“ They must save my life,” 
she said to herself, .and she closed her eyes. The clock 
struck five before a sound was heard, and then the 
moment arrived. She heard a rustle, a descent from 
behind the tapestry, and a man stood at her dressing- 
table. 
the jewels beneath his waistcoat. What would be his 
next move ? Would it be to the bedside, or to the 
window ? He turned and approached her bedside, but 
by that time she had seen enough, and, again closing her 
eyes, she commended herself to the Providence she had 
just been craving. This man was her own coachman. 
Apparently satisfied by a brief glance under his dark 
lantern that he-had not disturbed her, he quietly un- 
locked the door and left her. For two hours—they must 
have seemed two days—she allowed the house to remain 
unalarmed, her only movement having been to relock 
the door which her living Phoebus had left ajar. At 
seven o’clock in the morning she rang her bell and 
ordered the carriage around immediately after the break- 
fast. All this was according to her usual habit. On the 
box was the man who had cost her a night’s rest, and 
most probably all her jewels. However, she drove off; 
she went straight to the house of a magistrate. “Seize 
my coachman,” said she, “secure him and search him.” 
She was obeyed, and she was right. The amethysts were 
about him, and he gave himself up without a struggle. 
A Lifetime Crowded Into a Moment—London Globe 

The question of the duration of dreams has recently 
been discussed in Germany, among others by Dr. F. 
Scholz, who has given some striking examples from his 
own experience and observation. It is not possible to 
give a definite answer, and probably enough dreams 
vary very much in point of duration, just as they vary in 
force and vividness. At one time the figures of a dream, 
whether they emerge from the horn or the ivory gate, 
are as real as in life; the sorrow is even more intense, 
the happiness more realistic. At another time they 
seem to live only in a pale moonlight, and we watch the 
scenes rather than participate in them. It is very cer- 





He took off his coat, and one by one he secured * 
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tain, nowever, that the majority of dreams are only of 
momentary duration, though extended occasionally to 
the length of aminute. In proof of this Dr. Scholz tells 
the following story from his experience: “After exces- 
sive bodily fatigue and a day of mental strain, of a not 
disagreeable kind, I betook myself to bed after I had 
wound my watch and placed it on the night table. Then 
I lay down beside a burning lamp. Soon I found my- 


self on the high sea on board a well-known ship. I was 
again young and stood on the lookout. I heard the roar 
of the water and golden clouds floated around me. How 


long I stood so I did not know, but it seemed a very 
long time. Then the scene changed. I was in the 
country and my long-dead parents came to greet me; 
they took me to church, where the loud organ sounded. 
I was delighted, but at the same time wondered to see 
my wife and children there. The priest mounted the 
pulpit and preached, but I could not understand what 
he said for the sound of the organ, which continued to 
play. I took my son by the hand, and with him as- 
cended the church tower, but again the scene was 
changed. Instead of being near my son I stood near an 
early known but long dead officer—I ought to explain 
that I was an army surgeon during the manceuvers. I 
was wondering why the Major should look so young, 
when quite’ close in my ears a cannon sounded. Terri- 
fied, I was hurrying off, when I woke up and noticed 
that the supposed cannon shot had its cause in the open- 
ing of the bedroom door through some one entering. It 
was as if I had lived through an eternity in my dream, 
but when I looked at my watch I saw that since I had 
fallen asleep not more than one minute had elapsed.” 
Superstitions About Insects—London Tid Bits 

The Koran says all flies shall perish save one—the 
bee fly. It is regarded as a death warning in Germany 
to hear a cricket’s cry. The Tapuya Indians in South 
America say the devil assumes the form of a fly. Rain 
is, in some parts of the country, expected to follow un- 
usually loud chirping of crickets. Flies are regarded as 
furnishing prognostications of the weather, and even of 
other events. Spaniards, in the sixteenth century, be- 
lieved that spiders indicated gold when they were found 
in abundance. Although a sacred insect among the 
Egyptians, the beetle receives but little notice in folk- 
lore. Itis unlucky in England tokillone. In Germany 
it is said to indicate good luck to have a spider spin his 
web downward towards you, but bad luck when he rises 
towards you. The grasshopper is a sufficiently unwel- 
come visitant of himself in this country, but in Germany 
his presence is further said to announce strange guests. 
A Welsh tradition says bees came from Paradise, leaving 
the garden when man fell but with God’s blessing, so 
that wax is necessary in the celebration of the mass. 
The ancients generally maintained that there was a close 
connection between bees and the soul. Porphyry speaks 
of “those souls which the ancients called bees.” It is 
said that upon the backs of the seven-year locusts there 
sometimes appear marks like a letter of the alphabet. 
When this looks like a W it is thought that war is im- 
minent. German tribes regard stag beetles as diabolic, 
and all beetles are detested in Ireland, more especially 
a bronze variety known as “ gooldie.” It is also believed 
that to see a beetle will bring on rain the next day. 

Cut His Throat Over Again—St Louis Globe 

Lafe Burr, a well known gentleman residing at 
Anderson, Ind., in speaking on the subject of ghosts, 
said: “That reminds me that I once had an experience 
that was simply terrible. When a kid but 13 years old 
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I had an uncle who lived over in Henry County. His 
family consisted of his wife, a boy about my age, a hired 
man, and a chore boy named Eli. ‘The latter was some- 
thing of a mechanic, and had gone about the place cut- 
ting what are known as noon marks on everything within 
his reach. I also had an older brother, who was fitting 
himself for college at Spiceland, preparatory to reading 
medicine. Every summer I went out to my uncle’s farm 
to stay a few months. During the spring, when my 
thirteenth birthday occurred, a letter was received from 
my aunt which incidentally mentioned that the hired 
man had committed suicide, without stating what means 
he employed. The next August I went out to uncle’s, 
and meeting my brother on the road, he challenged me 
to sleep in the room where the suicide had taken place. 
I agreed, and my first request on reaching the house was 
to that effect. My relatives reluctantly agreed, and I 
retired for the night. When I awoke the next morning 
the sun was streaming through the windows and I could 
see the shadows lie across one of Eli’s noon marks cut 
deep in the sill. I laid still for an instant, too full of 
sleepy excitement to stir. Never, to my dying day, will 
I forget that moment. How the scent of the cherry 
blossoms drifted sweet and strong through the open 
The next moment my reverie was disturbed. 
There was a movement in the bed beside me. Some 
one stepped over my body and across the floor. It was 
aman. He walked straight up to the little glass that 
was tacked on the wall, and in which I saw his face. 
He had a long nose, frowning and darkly sinister eyes. 
He gazed at himself a moment in the glass, and then, 
horror of horrors! He grasped a razor lying on the shelf 
beneath and deliberately drew it across his throat! The 
bright, red blood gushed out in a living, pulsatory stream. 
It stained the glass a rich crimson, and trickled in hide- 
ous little crawling streams down the wall. The man 


window. 


turned and with a singularly steady step passed down . 


the stairway. As he descended I heard that awful drip, 
drip, drip of the falling blood. Isat up in bed and 
screamed with all my might. In an instant the bright 
room, the sunlight, and the sweet scent from the open 
windows faded from my senses and all was dark. Then 
I did scream for help. The family rushed in to ascer- 
tain the trouble and the story was told them. They 
listened incredulously. It must have been all a dream, 
they said, but the reality of it was not that of a dream, 
for the man had cut his throat at high noon in that 
very room, and at that season when cherries were blos- 
soming, and more than that, I had described his face 
with accuracy, although I had never seen him alive.” 

A Mysterious Disappearance—San Francisco Examiner 

One morning in July, 1854, a planter named William- 
son, living six miles from Selma, Alabama, was sitting, 
with his wife and a child, on the veranda of his dwelling. 
Immediately in front of the house was a lawn, perhaps 
fifty yards in extent, between the house and the “turn- 
pike,” or, as it was called, the “ pike.”” Beyond this road 
lay a close-cropped pasture of some ten acres, perfectly 
level and without a tree, rock or any natural or artificial 
object anywhere on its surface. At the time, there was 
not even a domestic animal in the whole field. In an- 
other field, beyond the pasture, a dozen slaves were at 
work in charge of an overseer. Throwing away the 
" stump of a cigar, Mr. Williamson rose, saying: “I forgot 
to tell Andrew about those horses.” Andrew was the 
overseer. Williamson strolled leisurely down the gravel 
walk, plucking a flower as he went, passed across the 
road and into the pasture, pausing a moment as he closed 
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the gate leading into it, to greet a passing neighbor, Mr. 
Arnold Wren, who lived on the adjoining plantation. 
Mr. Wren was in an open barouche with his son James, 
a lad of thirteen. When he had driven some two hun- 
dred yards from the point of meeting, Mr. Wren said to 
his son; “I forgot to tell Mr. Williamscn about those 
horses.” Mr. Wren had sold Mr. Williamson some 
horses, which were to have been sent for that day, but 
for some reason not now remembered it would be incon- 
venient to deliver them until the morrow. The coach- 
man was directed to drive back, and as the vehicle 
turned, Mr. Williamson was seen by all three, walking 
leisurely across the pasture. At that moment one of the 
coach horses stumbled and came near falling. It had 
no more than fairly recovered itself when James Wren 
cried: “ Why, father, what has become of Mr. William- 
son?” It is not the purpose of this narrative to answer 
that question. Mr. Wren’s account of the matter, given 
under oath in the course of legal proceedings relating to 
the Williamson estate, is as follows: ‘‘ My son’s exclama- 
tion caused me to look toward the spot where I had seen 
the deceased (sic) an instant before, but he was not 
there, nor was he anywhere visible. I cannot say that, 
at the moment, I was greatly startled, not realizing the 
gravity of the occurrence, though I thought it singular. 
My son, however, was much astonished, and kept repeat- 
ing his question in different forms until we arrived at the 
gate. My black boy Sam was similarly affected, even in 
a greater degree, but I reckon more by my son’s manner 
than by anything he had himself observed. [This part 
of the testimony was stricken out.] As we got out of 
the carriage at the gate of the field, and while Sam was 
hanging (sc) the team to the fence, Mrs. Williamson, with 
her child in her arms and followed by several servants, 
came running down the walk in great excitement, cry- 
ing: ‘He is gone, he is gone! O God! what an awful 
thing!’ and many other such exclamations which I do 
not distinctly recollect. I got from them the impression 
that they related to something more than the mere dis- 
appearance of her husband, even if that had occurred 
before her eyes. Her manner was wild, but not more 
so, I think, than was natural under the circumstances. 
I have no reason to think she had at that time lost her 
mind. I have never since seen nor heard from Mr. 
Williamson.” This testimony was, as might have been 
expected, corroborated in almost every particular by the 
only other eye-witness (if that is a proper term), the lad 
James. Mrs. Williamson had lost her reason, and the 
servants were, of course, not competent to testify. The 
boy James Wren had declared at first that he saw the 
disappearance, but there is nothing of this in his testi- 
mony given in court. None of the hands working in the 
field to which Williamson was going had seen him at all, 
and the most rigorous search of the entire plantation and 
adjoining country failed to afford a clew. The most 
monstrous and grotesque fictions, originating with the 
blacks, were current in that part of the State for years. 
Curious Italian Superstition—New York Sun 

St. John’s day in Italy is thus observed at Revello, 
Italy. The ‘people here have a curious superstition con- 
nected with this eve of St. John’s day, which is observed 
by many; they repeat their rosaries until midnight, and 
then look out, firmly believing that they will see Hero 
dias and her daughter pass, riding on a fiery plank, the 
daughter saying: “ Mother, why did you say it ?” and 
the mother: “ Daughter, why did you do it ?” and then 
plunge into the sea; the reason why, after St. John’s 
day, the temperature of the sea rises, and bathing begins. 
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Virginia Creepers—A. C. Gordon—Befo’ de Wah 
Ole Mistis offen afo’ she died— 
You know how she used ter set 
Out dar on de Gre’t House porch, o’ days ; 
I thinks I sees her yet-— 
Offen she said : “ You’s good enough— 
But Anniky’s pizen mean ; 
An’ dem chillun o’ her’n an’ yourn’s de scruff 
O’ de y’arth!” Now, y’all done seen 
How what she tole me is done come true: 
I always knowed it, and said so, too. 


What is dat sass you’s up ter now? 
What does you want ter know? 
Ef you says one word ’gin ole Mistis, boy, 
I'll smack you, sartin sho’! 
“How come she go call you scruff ?’”’ Jes dis, 
Y’all was de lazies’ crew 
Dat de Lord ever made, in doin’ de work 
Dat she wanted you ter do ; 
“Ferginyer Creepers!” she used ter say, 
When she seen you a-pokin’ along all day. 


An’ now, sence de freedom come, it’s wus’ 
Dan ever it was afo’; 

You stretches out dar in de sun, an’ sleeps 
An’ sleeps foreber mo’. 

Ef you’s got a rag ter yer back, somehow 
You thinks dat dat’s enough, 

An’, boy, dat’s de reason o’ how come why 
Ole Mistis called you scruff, 

You lets me slave fur de grub you eat ; 

You sleeps, while I gethers de bread an’ meat. 


I’m gittin’ w’ared out wid dis here thing 
O’ vilin’ fur all o’ you; 
Sometimes I wishes de ole slave ways 
Was back fur a week or two. 
‘How come?” Jes dis: Ter make you work! 
De niggers never did lay 
Out on a bench in de sunshine den, 
An’ sun deyselves all day. 
“ Ferginyer Creepers ” was bad, at fus’; 
“Ferginyer Sleepers is p’int’ly wus’ !” 


The Elf-Child—James Whitcomb Riley—Indianapolis News 
Little Orphant Annie’s come to our house to stay, 
An’ wash the cups and saucers up, an’ brush the crumbs 


away 
An’ shoo the chickens off the porch, an dust the hearth and 
sweep 
An’ make the fire, an bake the bread, an earn her board 
an’ keep; 


An’ all of us other children, when the supper things is done, 
We set around the kitchen fire an’ has the mostest fun 
A-list’nin’ to the witch tales ’at Annie tells about, 
An’ the gobble-uns ’at gits you 

Ef you—Don’t—Watch—Out ! 
Onc’t there was a little boy who wouldn’t say his prayers— 
An’ whenhe went to bed at night, away up stairs, 
His mammy heerd him holler an’ his daddy heerd him bawl, 
An’ when they turn’t the kivvers down he wasn’t there at all! 
An’ they seeked him in the rafter room an’ cubby-hole an’ 

press, 

An’ seeked him up the chimbly-flue, an’ everywheres, I guess, 
But all they ever found was his pants an’ round-about !— 
An’ the gobble-uns ‘ll git you 

Ef you—Don’t—Watch—Out 


An’ one time a little girl ’ud allus laugh an’ grin, 

An’ make fun of ever’ one an’ all her blood an’ kin, 

An’ onc’t when they was “ company” an’ old folks was there, 
She mocked ’em, an” shocked ’em, an’ said she didn’t care; 






An’ she kicked her heels, an’ turn’t to run an hide, 
They was two big Black Things a standin’ by her side, 
An’ they snatched her through the ceilin’ fore she knowed 
what she’s about! 
An’ the gobble-uns 'll git you 
Ef you—Don’t—Watch—Out ! 
An’ little Orphant Annie says, when the blaze is blue, 
An’ the lampwick sputters, an’ the wind goes woo-oo! 
An’ you hear the crickets quit, an’ the moon is gray, 
An’ the lightnin’-bugs in dew is all squenched away— 
You better mind yer parents, an’ yer teachers fond an’ dear, 
An’ churish them ’at loves you, an’ dry the orphant’s tear 
An’ he’p the po’ an’ needy ones ’at clusters all about, 
Er the gobble-uns ‘ll git you 
Ef you—Don’t—Watch—Out ! 
Jim o Ourn—Eva Wilder McGlasson—Puck 
He’s r’sin six months old, is Jim— 
James Cabell Clay Monroe, thet’s him— 
An’ though I be his paw, I'll say 
He’s about the likelies’ little limb 
Ye’ve struck for many a day. 


They ain’t a many of his size, 

He’s got sech knowin’ sort 0’ eyes ; 
An’ w’en ye talk of teef, I ‘low 

His four can take a po’rful rise 
Spang out ’n twenty you kin show. 

Four’s all he hes, but it do beat 

The bugs, the way that runt kin eat! 
"T’ould do ye good ter see him git 

A gre’d fat piece o’ middlin meat 
An’ chawnk down ev’y lastes’ bit! 


Ye don’t ketch him ersleep at night— 
Ump-m! he’s jes’ so peert ’n bright 
We-all are simple "bleeged ter stay 
Awake and pack him round till light ; 
He won't hev things no other way. 
An’ grit’! ye oughter hyear him bawl! 
W’en he don’t git his way—thet’s all ! 
An’ kick, an’ scratch, an’ hold his breaf, 
An’ turn right black, an’ pitch an’ maul 
Till you jes’ gin plumb in, yerse’f. 
When Jim was Dead—F. L. Stanton—Atlanta Constitution 
When Jim was dead, 
“ Hit sarved him right,” the nabers sed, 
An’ ’bused him fer the life he'd led, 
An’ him a-lying thar at rest 
With not a rose upon his breast! 
Ah! menny cruel words they sed 
When Jim was dead. 


“ Jes’ killed hisself,” “‘ Too mean ter live,” 

They didn’t have one word ter give 

Of comfort as they hovered near 

An’ gazed on Jim a-lying there! 

“ Thar ain’t no use ter talk,” they sed, 
He's better dead !” 


But suddenly the room growed still, 
While God's white sunshine seemed ter fill 
The dark place with a gleam of life, 

An’ o’er the dead she bent—Jim’s wife ! 
An’ with her lips close—close to his, 

As tho’ he knew an’ felt the kiss, 

She sobbed—a touchin’ sight ter see— 

“ Ah! Jim was always good ter me !” 

I tell you when that cum ter light 

It kinder set the dead man right ; 

An’ round the weepin’ woman they 
Throwed kindly arms of love that day, 
And mingled with her own they shed 

The tenderest tears—when Jim was dead. 
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An Ostrich Race—Philadelphia Press 

I reminded the doctor of a promise he had made to 
me in Los Angeles that he would show me a foot race 
between ostriches if I would visit him at his farm, and 
we immediately repaired to a broad, open space some 
quarter of a mile in extent, between the ostrich pens 
and the house. At a command from the doctor one of 
the Madrasese keepers opened the door of one of the 
pens, and in response to the doctor’s call two superb 
ostriches came running to him. After caressing the 
gentle creatures for a few moments, he showed them a 
handful of figs, of which they were extremely fond. 
Two of his men then restrained the birds by placing 
nooses about their legs until he and myself had walked 
to the other end of the course. Then, at a signal from 
the doctor, the birds were released and the race began. 
It was a rare sight. Ornithologists tell us that the stride 
of the ostrich when feeding is from twenty to twenty-two 
inches; when walking, but not feeding, twenty-six inches, 
and when terrified, from eleven and one-half feet to 
fourteen feet. It seemed to me that in this race for a 
handful of figs from their master these gigantic birds 
covered the last named distance at every stride. Like 
the wind they came, their great necks stretched forward 
and upward to their utmost length; their wings, like 
arms, working with a motion similar to that made by 
their legs, and filling the air with a mighty sound like 
the rushing of a whirlwind. Nearer and nearer they 
came, their speed increasing with every moment till I 
was almost terrified lest they should run us down, feel- 
ing certain that we could not withstand the shock. 
They kept very well abreast for nearly half of the dis- 
tance, and then one began to forge ahead. He steadily 
increased his lead till within a few feet of us, when he 
turned his head, and seeing that his competitor was 
considerably in the rear, he slackened his pace, and 

jogging up to the doctor received his reward in figs. 

Tom and Jerry—N. Y. Evening Sun 

poor little gray donkey, with drooping head and 
despondent ears, a dejected tail and an expression of 
utter loneliness and misery in his great soft brown eyes, 
wandered aimlessly about all day long yesterday in 
Second avenue, between First and Second streets. He 
would stand for two hours at a time with his head bent 
so low that his nose was within a foot of the ground and 
his long ears looked as if invisible weights must be 
fastened to their tips. The poor little fellow was all 
broken up. Nearly all who passed that way knew this 
sad little donkey. They had seen him wandering about 
the neighborhood for years and always had known him 
as happy and frolicsome as a well-fed kitten. They had 
seen him trotting patiently along with from one to three 
children on his back and a score more playing around 
him. They had seen him slyly slide up to the little 
German groceries in the avenue and purloin in his off- 
hand way whatever was handiest in the vegetable line. 
They had given him apples and lumps of sugar; had 
patted his silky gray head; had playfully pulled his big 
ears, and had made a great pet of him always. Yester- 
day the workingmen and the working girls, the school 
children and the small store-keepers, the corner loungers 
and the policemen, stood in silent groups near the little 
donkey and sympathized with him. They went up to 
him and tried to pet him as of old, but he only shook 


his head a little and would not notice them. For the 
little gray donkey—his name is Jerry—had lost his great 
friend, his boon companion, his late partner and his for- 
mer pupil, Tom. Everybody on the East side knew 
Tom and Jerry. Tom was a young brown donkey, whose 
ears were a trifle longer than Jerry’s and who was taller 
by some eight or nine inches. Jerry was well known in 
the neighborhood for five years before Tom came last 
winter. Since then they had been inseparable. About 
six years ago Mr. Richard J. Nicholson, who keeps the 
City Club Stables, at 33 Second avenue, took Jerry to 
board. He had come from the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado and had travelled east with Tom Halleck, the 
actor. Halleck must have forgotten Jerry, for he never 
came after him, and at last Jerry, to use Mr. Nicholson’s 
expression, “ate his own head off” and became Mr. 
Nicholson’s property. Now, Mr. Nicholson hadn’t any 
particular use for a donkey, but Jerry was such a good- 
natured little chap that the livery stable man became 
attached to him and kept him as a pet. Then a donkey 
was wanted to act in Ned Harrigan’s “ Muldoon’s Picnic,” 
and Jerry, having had some histrionic experience, was 
engaged. He went about his work intelligently and as 
if he liked it, and was soon a great favorite with the 
audience. When his engagement with “ Muldoon’s 
Picnic” was ended—Jerry received a salary of $15 a 
week—he got a part in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” He won 
new laurels in that play, and thereafter was always in 
great demand. He acted successfully in such plays as 
“The Boy Scout,” “ Dick Turpin,” “ The Major,” “The 
Lights o’ London,” “ Lost,” “ Humpty Dumpty,” “The 
Black Hawk,” “The Gypsy Baron.” “ Nobody’s Claim” 
and many others. Jerry has been with Lotta, and she 
used to give him candy every night; he has acted with 
Frank James; he has been with the Wild West Show, 
he has appeared in Bowery museums, and he is familiar 
with the boards at the Windsor, Londun, Third Avenue, 
Tony Pastor’s, Harrigan’s Park Theatre, the Thalia, and 
a whole lot more. He has even appeared in German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. When he was 
acting in “ The Gypsy Baron” at the Thalia Theatre he 
used to get several lumps of sugar every night before 
going on. He would go all by himself from Nicholson’s 
stable to the theatre, and was never there a minute later 
than 7 P. M., nor would he go fifteen minutes too soon. 
About eighteen months ago Mr. Nicholson bought Tom, 
the brown donkey, and Jerry treated him like a brother 
from the first. He took the large and awkward, but 
young and innocent, Tom in hand and forthwith initiated 
him into the mysteries of scientific shoplifting, ash barrel 
upsetting, and sweetmeat begging. Jerry introduced 
Tom to the school children and to the working girls. 
He shared his bed and apples with him. He taught him 
how to walk into a tenement house hallway, climb up 
stairs and beg something good to eat at kitchen door- 
ways. Often, say the people who live in the neighbor- 
hood, have Jerry and Tom climbed to the sixth story of 
a tenement house, and stopped at every floor to silently 
appeal with hungry eyes for food. Not that they didn’t 
get enough to eat at the stable, for they did, but they 
didn’t get dainties there and they were epicurean donkeys. 
About a month or six weeks ago Tom made his debut 
at the Third Avenue Theatre, taking a silent part in the 
“True Irish Hearts.” He acted very creditably for a 
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beginner, but, of course, he didn’t display the fine pro- 
fessional knowledge of the stage which characterized 
Jerry. It is said of Jerry that he always knew exactly 
what to do without any coaching or prompting after the 
first night. He would sometimes improvise little bits of 
stage business and by-play. So in “ Dick Turpin,” one 
night, when Mr. O. B. Collins, as Dick, in escaping from 
the sheriffs, accidentally hit Jerry’s cart with his foot, 
Jerry fell down as if he was dead. It caught on at once 
and the audience at the Third Avenue Theatre ap- 
plauded loudly. The curtain was rung down and Jerry 
immediately rose and walked off. Thereafter he re- 
peated that great dying act every night. But Tom 
showed aptitude for the business, and was full of promise, 
and Jerry was proud of him. For the past two weeks 
the donkeys have been out of an engagement, although 
Jerry took part at a surprise party at Mr. Benjamin 
Stern’s house in Yonkers about ten days ago, and also 
assisted at a German wedding reception in Avenue B. 
The day before yesterday they wandered about Second 
avenue as usual in the morning, and in the afternoon 
took a large party of little girls fora ride. They went 
back to the stable at dark and went into their big stall 
together. At 2:30 o’clock yesterday morning the watch- 
man in the stable found Tom lying dead. Jerry was 
standing over him completely overcome with grief. It 
was with difficulty that he consented to be led away and 
he has not been the same donkey since. He won’t eat 
a thing, he won’t notice caresses, he even turns away his 
head at carrots and sugar. His heart is broken, and as 
he wanders in his poor, forlorn, lost way where only two 
days ago he walked gladly with his dear partner Tom, the 
children look sadly after him and wonder what the end 
of it will be. Mr. Nicholson says that he thinks Tom 
was poisoned by some enemy of his—of Mr. Nicholson’s 
—Tom couldn’t make an enemy. This morning little 
Jerry went out and lay down on the Second avenue car 
tracks to take a roll, and three car drivers who have 
known Jerry for years and who have heard of his afflic- 
tion, held their cars until the bereaved and lonely little 
donkey finished his rolling and stumbled sadly away. 
Longevity of Animals—London Tid Bits 

A German paper states that in Lapland an eagle was 
shot and that “around its neck it had a brass chain, to 
which a little tin box was fastened. The box contained 
a slip of paper, on which was written in Danish, “ Caught 
and set free again in 1792.” The study of the longevity 
of animals is wanting in accuracy, but it does seem quite 
certain that the span of life of some few of the lower 
creatures is much more extended than that of man. 
The Hindoos believe that an elephant lives to be 300, 
and there seems to be several authentic cases noted by 
Europeans of these animals having arrived at the mature 
age of 120. Camels are shorter lived, the ordinary breed 
living forty years. Recent zoologists state that the 
swifter race of camels are even shorter lived. A horse 
at twenty is considered an old animal indeed, but he has 
been known to do some service even when he was thirty- 
five. Oxen are short-lived, twenty years being con- 
sidered as about their limit of life. Dogs rarely live 
beyond their fifteenth year. The stories about fish must 
be taken with a great deal of discrimination. That of 
the lives of carp extending over hundreds of years rests 
on very poor authority. It is quite certain that numer- 
ous species of fish, especially the salmon, are not long- 
lived. When we hear, then, of trout fifty years old, we 
might think that there were exceptions to the general 
rules governing the Salimonide. The whale is said to 
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live up to 500 years, a certain bone structure giving a 
possible clew to his age, but this does not rest on the 
best authority. As to the birds, certain kinds do live 
very long. There are a great many parrots, as well 
known in families as the men or women composing 
them, who have lived fifty years and over and then been 
killed by an accident. There seems to be good reason 
to believe that a parrot in the south of France came to 
Marseilles when he was full grown during the First 
Empire, and is as hale and hearty and garrulous to-day 
as when he was contemporaneous with the Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte. A chicken will live from ten to 
twelve years. A story some time went the rounds of a 
100-year-old goose. Though swans of seventy-five years 
old have been known, it is not likely that geese outlive 
them. As to the eagle, he is known to be long-lived, 
and sixty, seventy and even 100 years may be found in 
the books as the limit of his life. The present bird shot 
in Lapland, if the story is to believed, had been captured 
ninety-one years before. As he might have been of a 
certain age when taken, the account would make us 
believe he was 100. A remarkable longevity for an 
eagle is possible, but, on the other hand, it is quite 
certain that the tin box around this particular bird’s neck 
would have rusted and gone to pieces in ten years. 
An Enterprising Crow—Atlanta Journal 

Farmer Crowder had finished planting his corn, but 
his heart was heavy. He knew the crows were whetting 
their bills to pull up the corn as soon as it appeared 
above the surface. “I tell you how to get away with 
the crows,” said Neighbor Stokes. “How?” “Get 
you a gallon of mean whiskey and soak some corn in it 
till it gets full of the stuff, and then scatter it broadcast 
in the field. The black rascals will eat it and get drunk, 
and then you can catch ’em and pull their heads off. 
That beats pizen or shootin’.” In a few days Farmer 
Crowder met his friend Stokes. “ Well, how’s craps ?” 
queried Stokes. ‘“ My corn’s bodaciously ruint,” replied 
Crowder, dolefully. “I tried that ’ere scheme o’ your’n 
and it’s a humbug. I soaked the corn and scattered it 
one day, and next mornin’ I went down to the new 
groun’ to see how it’d worked.” “Found ’em drunk 
eh?” “Found nothin’. I hearn a devil of a fuss down 
nigh the branch, and went to see what it was; thar was 
a dad-blasted old crow what had gathered up all the 
whiskey corn an’ had it on a stump, an’ he was retailin’ 
it out to the others, givin’ ’em one grain o’ that sort fur 
three grains o’ my planted corn: and dinged ef they 
hadn’t been and clawed up that hull field by sections.” 

Popular Errors About Snakes—Madras Mail 

King Solomon acknowledged that there were “three 
things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four which 
I know not,” and one of these was “the way of a 
serpent upon a rock,” and, for years the mode of pro- 
gression of a snake remained to men of science as much 
a mystery as it was to Solomon. It is thought that the 
absence of limbs is a great disadvantage to snakes, but 
the fact is their ribs take the place of limbs, so that 
instead of having two pairs, they sometimes have over 
200. Aristotle thought they had as many ribs as there 
are days in the month, but, in fact, the number varies, 
and reaches 400 in pythons. The movements of the 
snake’s ribs have been likened to those of a caterpillar’s 
legs. Each vertebra supports a pair of ribs, which act 
like a pair of legs having the extremities connected 
together by a broad plate: the hind part of this plate is 
free, and when the ribs are moved forward, this end is 
raised so that it takes hold of any roughness or irregularity 
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of the ground. When rapid motion is required, some 
portion of the body in front gains a purchase by means 
of the ventral shields on some projection in the ground, 
the ribs are drawn together on alternate sides throwing 
the body into alternate curves, some portion of the 
hinder part of the body gains a purchase, and the fore 
part is straightened out. It is an error to think that 
that they move forward in a series of vertical coils, or 
that they move with rapidity. I once followed a large 
snake and found a smart walk sufficient to keep up with 
it. Nor do snakes exercise any fascination over their 
victims. Pepys alleges that they ejected poison on larks 
in full flight so that they fell into their mouths; but, in 
fact, chickens, rats, guinea-pigs, rabbits, hens, show no 
fear of snakes when given to the latter in a cage. A 
hen has been known to roost on a python, and one has 
been known to peck at a snake’s tongue in motion, 
evidently taking it for an insect or worm. When it has 
killed its prey either by constriction or poison, the snake 
is supposed to salivate or lubricate the meal by means 
of its tongue. This is not the case, as the tongue is too 
small to lubricate the tinest bird. The snake moves its 
head about the prey, feeling with its tongue for the right 
part to begin upon, and when that is in its mouth, but 
not till then, the salivary glands begin to aid deglutition. 
The functions of a snake’s tongue have also been the 
subjects of popular error. Job speaks of the viper’s 
tongue slaying one, and Shakespeare is full of similar 
remarks. The tongue is really a very delicate organ of 
touch, for the eyes are so placed that the snake cannot 
see in front or -below, and by means of its tongue it 
literally feels its way. The stories of two-headed snakes 
own their origin to the existence of a species, Bungarus 
fasciatus, which possesses an abrupt rounded tail that is 
sometimes mistaken for a second head. The popular 
notion that every snake is poisonous is of course absurd, 
but the proportion of poisonous to harmless snakes is 
much less than is generally supposed. In India only one 
genus in ten is poisonous, and the same proportion is 
probably accurate as to individuals also. In all southern 
India there are only twelve kinds of poisonous snakes, 
the largest being the hamadryad, which reaches fifteen 
feet in length. A bite from one of these would proba- 
bly produce death in three minutes; it has the reputa- 
tion of being fierce and ready to attack on the slightest 
molestation. The cobra is timid; the charmers who 
play a pipe in front of it do not attract it by the music, 
for it is nearly deaf, but by the peculiar movement from 
side to side which is always followed by the snakes. 
A Cockroach Postman—Indianapoiis Journal 

A common cockroach was trained to act as a letter 
carrier between William Rodifer and “Starlight Jack” 
Ryan, convicts in the Southern Indiana Penitentiary. 
It is probably the first instance on record, too, where 
there was any use found for this little creature. Rodifer 
occupied a cell in the tier just above the one where Jack 
was confined, and for a long time they had no means of 
communication with one another. Rodifer was a daring 
fellow, but he had not sufficient imagination to get up a 
plan of escape, and he relied on the bright mind of his 
friend, “ Starlight Jack,” to suggest an idea. One even- 
ing Rodifer noticed an innocent looking cockroach run- 
ning about on the floor. After watching its gambolings 
for a time he concluded he would use it. So writing a 
short note to his friend, he tied it to the cockroach’s 
wing, and kneeling down on the floor, he put it out on 
the wall under the iron balcony in front of his cell. He 
calculated that it would run into the cell underneath; 
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and it did. Jack noted the paper, caught the insect and 
read the note. Then he answered it and poked the little 
creature out on the wall from the ceiling over the door, 
where he released it. The roach went into Rodifer’s 
cell and was caught. Then they fed and cared for it, 
and used it in this manner for some months. In fact, 
it grew to understand its business. It must have beena 
female cockroach, however, for one day it stopped to 
chat with a friend and was noticed by a warden. The 
note, which was written in some sort of cipher, was 
taken off, and the hospital steward, Dr. Sid C. McCure, 
read it. Then the beetle was put on the balcony floor 
and it ran into Rodifer’s cell. Thus the officials were 
kept posted as to the two famous jail-breakers. After a 
time Jack began to suspect that something was wrong 
and he added a postscript to his letter something like 
this: “If everything is right you will find a hair from 
my head in this note.” The warden read it, as he did 
the others, but dropped the hair and lost it. “Never 
mind it,” said Captain Craig, whose hair was red; “ put 
one of mine in it.” The answer came back; “That 
last whipping must have been an awful one, Jack, for it 
has changed the color of your hair.” Thus the schem- 
ing of these two ingenious worthies came to naught. 
How the Tiger Eats—New York Sun 

A Hindoo expert on tigers has recently read before 
the Bombay Natural History Society a paper discussing 
the manner in which that animal seizes and eats its prey. 
Mr. Inverarity, the expert in question, had never been 
eaten by a tiger himself, but he had seen a good many 
other men and animals devoured, and seems to be a 
competent critic of the table etiquette of the tiger. It 
may please persons who may contemplate being eaten 
by a tiger to know that the process is not a bloody one. 
The tiger, Mr. Inverarity says, always seizes its prey by 
the throat and kills it, probably by pressure on the wind- 
pipe. It is only by accident, or when in a great hurry, 
that the tiger, in killing, severs any important vein or 
artery, and no blood to speak of flows from the wounds. 
The tiger always begins his meal on the hind quarters, and 
eats his way along toward the head. The stomach and 
accompanying organs it removes some little distance off, 
and leaves arranged in a neat pile. An ordinary-sized 
tiger and tigress will finish a cow or such animal at one 
sitting, leaving only the head. The tigress begins at 
the shoulders and eats downward. When their heads 
come together at the middle of the animal they know 
there is no more left, and quit eating. Before eating the 
tiger always drags its prey a short distance. After the 
meal the tiger sometimes lies down by the skeleton, but 
if there are hills in the neighborhood it will probably go 
off and find a cool spot forits nap. If anything has 
been left the tiger will return the next night to eat it, 
but it never makes the second meal on the same spot as 
the first, always dragging the body a short distance away. 
The tiger can eat half a bullock in two hours. Once 
Mr. Inverarity sat in a tree two hours and forty-five 
minutes while a tiger was lunching off a cow beneath 
him. It was a small tiger, too. Tigers will also eat 
each other if it is more convenient than to hunt up other 
provisions. They are supposed to kill only once in five 
or six days, and, in fact, do probably sleep and doze 
for several days after they have gorged themselves, but 
they will kill whenever they get a chance, and it is on 
record that one tiger killed for fourteen consecutive 
nights. They will wander immense distances at night, 
always taking the easiest paths and frequently travelled 
roads on that account. They move about little in day 
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time because the hot ground burns their feet. Tigers 
can climb trees. Mr. Inverarity tells of one in Salsettee 
that climbed after a certain man named Pandoo, but not 
reaching him, went away. Pandoo waited a while and 
then climbed down and started for home, but on the way 
the tiger came up with him and killed him. The native 
jury at the inquest reported “that Pandoo died of the 
tiger eating him. There was no other cause of death. 
Nothing was left except some fingers which probably 
belonged either to the right or to the left hand.” 
Concerning the Spider—The Growing Age 

The spider has never been at school a day in his life, 
he has never learned a trade or read a book, yet he can 
make the straightest lines, most perfect circles, beautiful 
little bridges, and many of his family can spin and 
weave, some of them can hunt and swim and dive and 
do mason work almost as well as if they had a trowel and 
mortar. There is a spider in my garden that makes so 
many lines and circles you'd think it had been all through 
geometry. It makes circles, every one a little larger 
than the other, about twelve of them, and then from the 
smallest circle begins and makes about twenty-eight 
straight lines going to the outside circle, like the whale- 
bones in an umbrella. It makes this web so perfect and 
regular that it is called the geometric spider. You'll see 
late in the summer clusters of its eggs on bushes and 
hedges. When hatched the spiders all keep together in 
a little ball. You touch this ball and the little spiders 
will scatter in all directions, but as soon as they can, 
they'll get together again, as before. I left my silk 
dress last night hanging over a chair near the wall and 
this morning I found that Mrs. Spider had been there in 
the night and made a beautiful little bridge of spider silk 
between my dress and the wall. The spider that made 
this bridge for me had eight eyes. It can’t move any of 
these eyes; each eye has but one lens and can only see 
what is directly in front of it. It had a pair of sharp 
claws on the fore part of its head; with these little 
pincers it catches other smaller spiders. When the 
spider is at rest it folds these little claws one over the 
other, like the parts of scissors. This spider has eight 
feet; most insects, you know have six. At the end of 
each foot is a movable hook. It has five little spinners, 
or spinnerets, with which to make its web. Each of 
these spinners has an opening which it can make large 
or small as it likes. There is a tube like a little hall 
communicating into each of these openings. In this 
tube are four little reservoirs, which hold the “gluey 
substance of which the thread is spun.”’ As soon as this 
liquid comes to the air it becomes a tough and strong 
thread. I suppose the air acts upon it in some way. 

The Australian Dingo—Chambers's Journal 

We had just rolled up our blankets, after camping 
out, preparatory to making up the fire and putting the 
billies on to boil, when we heard the heavy thud of a 
kangaroo leaping rapidly in a neighboring scrub. “It 
was the work of a moment,” as the old-fashioned novel- 
ists used to say, to get out our revolvers on the chance 
of a shot; but we paused to watch an interesting sight. 
A dingo was stealing swiftly along the edge of the 
scrub, parallel to the course of the kangaroo, and in 
ordinary circumstances a leaden messenger would have 
been promptly sent after him, with all the more probabil- 
ity of stopping him, as he paused occasionally to listen; 
but possible kangaroo steak was just then uppermost in 
our minds. In a minute or two the kangaroo suddenly 
broke for the open country, and the dingo, for whom he 
was evidently unprepared, made a splendid dash and 
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pinned the marsupial by the shoulder. Almost instantly 
afterward a second dingo, who had no doubt been driving 
the game toward his companion, rushed out of the scrub 
and took the kangaroo on the opposite side. In spite of 
the poor beast’s violent bounds hither and thither, he soon 
rolled over, and in an astonishing short time the dingoes 
had put an end to his struggles. “A fresh feed for 
certain now,” whispered the stockman, and we began 
crawling on our hands and knees toward the spot, about 
100 yards away, for a shot at the dingoes, who had been 
too much occupied in the excitement of the chase to 
notice us. The slightest noise, the chance breaking of 
a dead twig, or perhaps the motion of a tall blade of 
grass, sufficed to alarm them, and though the revolver 
bullets cut up the earth close to them, both went away 
unscathed. The kangaroo was quite dead. How they 
had mauled him in those two or three minutes! His 
chest was torn open under the foreleg, and his neck 
bitten through and through. These wild dogs seem to 
know instinctively where the great arteries are situated, 
and, unlike our domestic hounds, understand perfectly 
well how to kill a kangaroo without incurring the risk 
of a fatal stroke from its powerful hind legs, armed with 
those formidable chisel-like nails. Some fresh-cut steaks 
off the loin put us in good trim for the day’s work. 
A Georgia Story—Atlanta Constitution 

“There was a man in north Georgia,” said a back- 
woodsman, “ who had a corn crib on the bank of a creek 
and a lot of shingles piled up on the other side, where 
the woods came down to the stream. The man noticed 
that his corn pile was getting lower, although he had not 
begun to use out of that crib. It worried him a long 
time, for the crib door was locked and the logs of the 
crib were spiked down where they were notched together 
at the corners. Finally he concluded to watch until he 
found out how that corn was being spirited away. At 
last he saw a squirrel come out of the woods and carry a 
shingle down to the water’s edge on the other side where 
he made a ferryboat out of it, and hoisted his tail for a 
sail. By heading a little down stream and flourishing 
his tail a certain way, he managed to guide the shingle 
across. When he had landed he went up to the corner 
rib, took an ear of corn out between the logs and carried 
it down to the water’s edge, where he put it on the 
shingle, hoisted his tail and guided his boat back to the 
other side. Having landed the shingle he dragged the 
ear of corn to a hollow tree where he got it inside. This 
squirrel was followed by others who went through the 
same manceuvre, each landing an ear of corn at the foot 
of the same tree. Amazed at what he had seen, and 
hardly able to believe his eyes, the man went over to 
examine the tree. He had on a heavy overcoat buttoned 
at the top with one heavy button. As he waded through 
the creek his coat absorbed water and got very heavy, 
and as he came out on the other side, the button flew 
off and struck a crouching rabbit behind the ear, killing 
it instantly. Just at that moment the man saw what 
made his overcoat so heavy. The big side pockets were 
full of fish. Picking up the rabbit, he concluded that it 
was hardly fit to eat and threw it aside. There was a 
covey of partridges huddled with their heads together, 
as they sometimes do, and the rabbit’s head struck in 
the centre and killed the whole covey. Having tied 
the birds together with a string, the man went to the 
tree and found his corn inside. He felled the tree, 
whichproved to be a bee tree. Besides getting his corn 
back, the man got 12 barrels of honeycomb; the tree 
fell into the creek, and the water ran sweet for 20 miles. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





Lullaby—Eva Best—Detroit Free Press 
Close your eye-lids, baby, darling, 
Like soft clouds o’er skies of blue! 
All unseen the holy angels 
Keep their watch, dear, over you. 
To his couch in golden splendor 
Sinks, at last, the summer sun ; 
While the twilight, soft and tender, 
Tells the day is done! 
Lullaby! sleep and rest, 
Cradled on this faithful breast ! 
Safe from life’s storms, fierce and wild, 
Sleep and rest, my little child! 
Slumber ! 
Lullaby ! 


Like a bird, that, tired of roaming, 
Seeks at eve its downy nest, 
So my birdling, in the gloaming, 
Sweetly sleeps upon my breast ! 
Off to dream-land baby ’s going— 
Slumber’s silken sails unfurled— 
While night winds are softly blowing 
O’er the silent world ! 
Lullaby! sleep and rest, 
Cradled on this faithful breast ! 
Safe from life’s storms, fierce and wild, 
Sleep and rest, my little child ! 
Slumber ! 
Lullaby ! 


Flo's Letter—Eben E. Rexford—Ladies’ Home Journal 
“ Dear God: The baby you brought us 
Is awful nice and sweet, 
But ‘cause you forgot his toofies 
The poor little thing can’t eat. 
That’s why I’m writing this letter, 
A purpose to let you know. 
Please come and finish the baby. 
That’s all. From 
“ Little Flo.” 


Baby’s Experiment— Unidentified 
Dear grandmamma, I write to say 
(And you'll be glad I know), 
That I am coming, Saturday, 
To spend a week or so. 


I’m coming, too, without mamma ; 
You know I’m eight years old! 
And you will see how good I'll be, 

To do as I am told! 


I'll help you lots about your work— 
There’s so much I can do— 

I'll weed the garden, hunt for eggs, 
And feed the chickens, too. 


And maybe I will be so good 
You'll keep me there till fall ; 
Or, better still, perhaps you'll say 

I can’t go home at all! 


Now, grandmamma, please don’t forget 
To meet me at the train! 

For I'll be sure to come—unless 
It should cloud up and rain! 
* * * * * 


Dear mamma, please put on your things 
And take the next express ; 

I want to go back home again- 
I’m very sick, I guess! 


My grandma ’s very good to me, 
But grandma isn’t you; 

And I forgot when I came here, 
I'd got to sleep here, too! 


Last night I cried myself to sleep, 
I wanted you so bad! 

To-day I cannot play or eat, 
I feel so very sad. 


Please, mamma, come, for I don’t see, 
How I can bear to wait / 

You'll find me with my hat and sack, 
Out by the garden gate. 


And grandma will not care a bit 
If you should come, I know; 

Because I’m your own little girl, 
And I do love you so! 


Early Trials—Gertrude Hall—Time 
I wish my mother wouldn’t dreth me up! 
She doethn’t know the ficth she geth me in ; 
Thmall wonder that the fellowth call me ug— 
A plush hat—and a lathstic round my chin 


I wish she’d know I’m not a baby now 

To have hith hair all combed and curled and prim, 
And fathened in a big, dithguthting bow, 

A blue thash tied right round the middle of him 


I wish I wath that robin on the tree; 
ffe’th alwayth “rethed just like he wath firtht, 
He doethn’t every minute have to be 
Futh’d over by hith Ma, and hugged and nurthed! 


My beth friendth, Wattie White and Billy Blue, 
Ecthpect me to come play frogth-in-the-well— 
I can’t go play like thith—what shall I do 
To make mythelf look juth rethpectable ! 


I'll thand awhile in thith big puddle and try 
If I can’t get the shine thome off my shoeth ; 
I'll knock my plush hat in—it’th thuch a guy— 
And thtick it on one thide as fellowth uthe. 


I'll ruffle up my curlth, and tear my lathe, 
I'll dig a hole and thtuff my thash in it, 

I'll take thome dirt and rub it in my fathe— 
There—now I'll go and play—I think I’m fit ! 


Little Honora—Marg. Eytinge—Harper's Young People 


- Poor little Honora Mullally, 


At the close of the Thanksgiving Day, 
Was standing in front of her alley, 
A-watching some children at play. 
Her gown was a wonderful garment, 
All patches from shoulder to hem, 
And her hat and her shoes—well, I beg you'll excuse 
Any further remarks about them. 


But poor little Honora Mullally 
Had a face just as bright as could be, 
And no flower in meadow or valley 
Was ever as pretty as she. 
And so thought an old woman, who, passing, 
Stopped a moment to smilingly say, 
“Why, bless your dear heart, I am sure you have had, 
A very good dinner to-day.” 


“Yis, indade,” said Honora Mullally, 
“T did; for my frind Mrs. Down 

Had a hape of sweet-taters that Sallie, 
Her sister, baked lovely and brown, 

Wid—oh, ma’am, if you could but have seen it !— 
The fattest and foinest of hins, 

And they giv’ me the gizzard and neck of that hin, 
And all of the sweet-tater skins.” 
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AND WISDOM OF CHILDREN 





Pittsburg Dispatch: 

“ A sick man, who noticed his little daughter looking 
eagerly at some fruit at his bedside, said to her: “ You 
would not take them away from your sick papa, would 
you?” She replied, hesitatingly: “No, I would’nt,” 
then colored up and ingenuously added: “ but, papa, 
I tell a story when [ say so.” He gave her the fruit. 


Fliegende Blatter: 

“Don’t you know, Emily, that it is not proper for you 
to turn around and look after a gentleman ?” “But, 
mamma, I was only looking to see if he was looking 
to see if I was looking.” 





Chicago Tribune: 

* And now, children,” remarked the Sunday-school 
superintendent, “ what happened to those wicked people 
who reviled Noah and refused to heed his warning ? 
Where did they find themselves when the flood came ?” 
“In de soup !” shouted a class of newsboys. 


Jewellers Weekly: 

“Can you tell me what the ‘golden rule’ is ?” asked 
the Sunday school teacher. “ Yessm,” promptly replied 
the jeweller’s offspring, “It’s 24 grains make 1 penny- 
weight, 20 pennyweights 1 ounce, 12 ounces 1 pound.” 


New York World: 

Deacon—Susie, I am sorry your papa was not at 
meeting. Susie—Pleathe, no thir; he went out walking 
in the woodth. Deacon—lI’m afraid, Susie; your papa 
doesn’t fear God. Susie—Oh, yeth, thir, I gueth he 
doth. He took hith gun with him. 








Washington Critic: 

Mabel, who is a brilliant Latin scholar, signs her 
letters “Possum,” which, being literally translated, 
means “I am Mabel.” 





Albany Journal: 

There is almost as much pathos as humor in the story 
of an Albany boy of tender years: Shortly after his 
mother’s death with his father he visited her grave, 
being carried there by a horse which had recently been 
bought by the father. The husband, standing apart, 
was naturally in a contemplative frame of mind, and the 
boy, when unable to stand the oppressive silence longer, 
lifted his childish voice in an interrogative tone and 
said: “Ma, we’ve got a new horse.” 





Galveston News: 

Bobby came into the house sobbing and toid his 
mother that Tommy White, a neighbor’s boy, had 
kicked him. “ Well, Tommy White is a very bad boy,” 
said Bobby’s mother, handing him a large slice of cake. 
“You didn’t kick him back, did you, Bobby?” “No,” 
replied Bobby, between bites, “I kicked him first.” 








Youth’s Companion: 

A noted Sunday school worker, living in Kansas, 
was once asked to talk to the children of a Sunday 
school on the subject of temperance. He is very 
earnest in the cause, and wears a bit of blue ribbon as a 
badge of his principles. Rising before the school, he 
pointed to his bit of blue ribbon and said: “ Now, can 
any of you children give me a reason why I am not a 
drunkard ?” There was no reply for a moment; then 
a childish little voice in the rear of the room piped out: 
“°Cause this is a prohibition town.” 


San Francisco Examiner: 

Mr. Benjamin Isaacs (in tne bosom of his family)— 
“How mooch mine little David loaf hees father, heh ?” 
Little David—‘ Von hundert per shent, no discount; 
cash on delivery.” Mr. Isaacs (in an agony of filial 
love)—“ Ach! his fader’s own boy, say dot agains!” 


Philadelphia Times: 

“The Quaker” was the subject of an essay, the 
essayist being a moderate-sized boy. Omitting all such 
references to George Fox or William Penn as are 
customary in essays on Quakers, this essayist just 
plunged into the thick of his subject by saying that the 
Quakers never quarrel, never get into a fight, never claw 
each other, and never “jaw back.” He added, “Pa is 
a Quaker, but I don’t think ma is.” 








Jewish Messenger: 
There is a little girl in New York whose commercial 
interests are so precocious that she rents furnished rooms 
in her doll’s house to her sisters for a fixed number of 
caramels each week. 


From the Epoch: 

“Ma,” said Bobby, is pa dangerously sick?” “No, 
Bobby, only a little sick, that’s all.” “Well, Willie 
Waffles was braggin’ ’round school to-day that his pa 
was dangerously sick. Don’t you think, ma, that my 
pa will be dangerously sick, too ?” 


Brooklyn Union: 

Father—Johnnie, you must go to bed now. Johnnie 
—TI don’t want to, papa. Father—But you must, my 
son. Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, you know. Johnnie—You didn’t go 
to bed early when you was a little boy, did you, papa ? 


Boston Commonwwealth: 

Mother (to N. Y. cherub who had experienced for 
the first time the joys of a New England “ boiled ” dinner) 
—“ Elsie, tell us what did your aunt Martha give you to 
eat?” Elsie (emphatically)—* Szwd/.” 

Hartford Times: 

Little eight-year-old Ida, attracted by its bright bind- 
ing, selected from the library a copy of Pope’s Essay 
on Man to read. After a diligent effort to understand 
it, she replaced the book, saying to her mother, “ It may 
be easy on man, but it’s hard on children.” 


Baltimore Herald: 

A little five-year-old girl, the pride of a jolly papa and 
mamma, was sent to a kindergarten the other day. It 
was her first experience at school, but her composure 
was remarkable under the circumstances. ‘The teacher 
asked her what she had been taught at home, and she 
replied: “I tan ting.” “What can you sing?” in- 
quired the teacher. “Oh, lots! My mamma and papa 
make me ting lots of hymns.” “Then let us hear one,” 
said the teacher. The five-year-old didn’t hesitate a 
minute, but began as follows: 

If a body meet a body 
Tramping through the snow, 

There are no flies on Gallagher 
Because he let them go. 

The teacher was dumfounded. On inquiry she found 
that while the mamma tried hard to teach her offspring 
such melodies as “ Beulah Land,” the wicked papa’s 
instruction proved more effective. 
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THE WORLD OVER-A SERIES OF PEN PICTURES 





An Old Syrian Sepulchre—London Globe 

The grave of a Syrian king and queen has recently 
been discovered in the Kuban, a district of the Russian 
province of Ciscaucasia, near the Krinskaya Railway 
station. The district abounds with sepulchral mounds, 
and the Imperial Russian Archeological Commission 
has opened one. It was found to cover a large vaulted 
building nearly seventy feet long, divided into three 
chambers and a corridor. The walls were of thick stone 
flags about four feet high, and similar flags, joined by 
cement, formed the roof and floor. The chambers 
varied in height from 7 to 11 feet. In the first chamber 
reached, lying parallel with the side wall, with its head 
to the east, was the skeleton of a young woman. About 
the bones of the neck was a heavy circlet of gold, massive 
gold bracelets, snake shaped, with horses’ heads at- 
tached to snakes’ bodies for ends, encircled the arms, 
and a large gold ring, with the effigy of the Muse Erato, 
playing the lyre upon it, was on a finger of the right 
hand. There were also gold earrings of fine filagree 
work, and a gold chain with a lion’s head at the end. 
Near the skeleton was found a thin, triangular plate of 
gold, eight inches broad, with holes in the corners, show- 
ing that it had been attached to the dress. Stamped 
upon it was the figure of a young Scythian presenting 
a drinking horn to a queen, who was richly clothed, and 
wore a cap of material like lace, with a small gold shield 
upon it. Medusa heads, a chariot with horses, and 
other figures are also represented upon this plate. Near 
it lay sixteen tiny pigeons cut from gold leaf, half an 
inch wide, and fifty other objects similarly cut, resem- 
bling Medusa heads, stars, and other figures. The next 
chamber was empty and the floor covered with ashes. 
Then came the corridor, which was filled with stucco, 
bearing the figure of an antlered stag. The bones of a 
horse and fragments of harness lay at the end of the 
corridor, and at the entrance of the third room were 
broken pieces of amphorz, upon which the roof had 
fallen. This room was four feet higher than the others. 
The stucco work was of a superior style. The skeleton 
of a man with the head to the east lay parallel with the 
side wall. <A thick gold band, weighing a pound, the 
ends representing lions devouring wild boars, was about 
the neck. Near the skeleton were two silver quivers, 
inlaid with gold, on which figures were drawn with 
much skill. One quiver contained 100 copper arrows. 
There was also a Scythian sword with a gold handle and 
a cylindrical stone for slinging, through which a hole 
was bored. In one corner of the room was a large 
amphora, with a great copper dish by its side. Upon 
the dish were two silver drinking cups, one with a gold 
band around the rim, upon which birds were carved. A 
copper shield was near by, and there were several copper 
utensils in the room and many glass beads, some evi- 
dently of Egyptian origin and some in the form of a 
medallion, set in silver. The value of the articles 
found is estimated at $25,000, and there is no doubt 
that the vault is the burial place of a king and queen. 

Where the Nutmeg Grows—“ New Guinea.” 

Paddling into a little cove on the south side of the 
bay we landed beside a clear rippling stream, and, hav- 
ing ordered the whole of the men to march in Indian 
file in front, we started by a little rugged path into the 
mountains, with my interpreter immediately behind me 


and the rajah just in front. Every foot of the journey, 
which was laborious in the extreme, disclosed fresh 
scenes of verdure and tropical splendor. Winding along 
the sides of deep ravines, sometimes dragging ourselves 
up by the creepers and undergrowth, we ultimately at- 
tained an altitude of about 1,000 feet above the sea and 
then entered the nutmeg country. Here we halted and 
rested. The rajah pulled some of the nutmegs and 
explained how far they were from being ripe. Having 
rested sufficiently, we again started forward and after 
scrambling along for about an hour we gained a fine 
piece of table-land, over which we travelled for about 
another half hour, when we reached three houses erected 
in the very heart of the forest. These were used by the 
natives for drying the nutmegs. The country was every- 
where magnificent and the aroma of the spice-laden air 
delicious. Nutmeg and other equally valuable trees were 
everywhere growing in great profusion. The fruit of the 
nutmeg in appearance resembles a pear, and when ripe 
opens and displays the nut covered with a beautiful red 
coating of mace. The nuts are then picked from the 
tree, put into baskets and taken to the houses, where they 
are husked and placed on shelves. They are then 
partially roasted over a slow fire until all the moisture 
is extracted. After this they are cooled and carried 
down to the village in nets ready to be bartered to the 
Bugis, Arabs and other traders who frequent the Gulf in 
their small prows or junkos at the proper season. 
An Acid Lake—Auckhland letter—S. F. Chronicle. 

White Island is nearly circular and about three miles 
in circumference. It consists of tall cliffs on three sides 
formed of rock and loose rubbish thrown up from the 
crater. On the fourth side is a large flat, many acres 
in extent, broken in two places by tall and fantastic 
rocky eminences, which appear to have once formed part 
of the cliffs in which the flats would seem to be a fault. 
These cliffs are 860 feet in height, perpendicular within 
and gently sloping to the sea. Before you is a vast 
amphitheatre of extraordinary tint. The walls of this 
basin, towering up to the sky, appear serrated at the 
edges and intersected along the face by an inextricable 
network of fissures and crevices. Landed in the ship’s 
dingy on the bowlder-strewn beach, we find ourselves 
within the awe-inspiring inclosure of this wonderful 
place. A large plain of mineral deposit is before one, 
and on the right is seen a tramway leading up to what 
is known as the Adamant reef. In the centre of this 
plain is the wonderful boiling lake. As we approach 
it along a well-beaten track the ground becomes of a 
chocolate color, and all at once the visitor is conscious 
of the most pungent odors as the fumes from the 
surface of the boiling lake and the base of the surround- 
ing walls of rock reach him. A few steps more and a 
magnificent scene bursts upon the view. Below you 
lies the most extraordinary tinted picture that poet, 
artist, explorer, novelist, tourist or special ever gazed 
upon. The general tone of the ground line is of a deep 
chocolate, the walls of rock around of that warm color 
known to artists as madder brown relieved with rose 
madder, the edge of the lake a deep orange and the lake 
itself a blending of the peculiar green of verdigris and 
lemon yellow. At the base of the rock issue jets and 
clouds of vapor, pure white where most dense, and shad- 
ing off into the most delicate tints of the prism. The 
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tint of this lake is probably due to the fact that as the 
volume of water has lessened the chemical properties 
in the water have become of greater strength, and some 
predominating over others give the present extraordi- 
nary hue. The lake is simply a seething, bubbling mass 
of muriatic acid, and as the liquid boils up the bubbles 
have their sides in shadow reflecting a green tinge, the 
whole surface emitting a vapor that very soon finds out 
your lungs and tickles the mucous membrane of your nose 
and throat, to say nothing of bringing to the eyes in- 
voluntary tears. To the right, following the natural 
basin of the island, is chaos itself—rocks, stones, chasms, 
streams, pools, lakelets, in frantic confusion, these latter 
apparently all alive and each one bent on outshining if 
not out-noising one another. This was a sort of school 
room for the apparent education of small volcanoes. 
Amid the hissing, spluttering, choking things, could be 
seen here and there what looked like huge, mammoth 
golden cauliflowers boiling. These were sulphur forma- 
tions. No animal or insect breathes upon the island. 
Two hundred fathoms will hardly reach the bottom 
within half a mile of its shores. This island is the 
eastern limit of that extensive belt of volcanic agitation 
which extends from Mount Egmont through Tongariro, 
the Taupo Rotomahana lakes to Whale Island and north 
of which line, it is well known, earthquakes are rarely felt. 
The Great Alaska Glacter—Juneau-City Record 

The glacier enters the sea with a gigantic front two 
or three hundred feet above the water and a mile wide. 
Fancy a wall of blue ice, splintered into columns, spires 
and huge crystal masses, with grottoes, crevices and 
recesses, higher than Bunker Hill Monument and a mile 
in width ! It is a spectacle that is strangely beautiful 
in its variety of form and depth of color, and at the 
same time awful in its grandeur. And not alone is the 
sight awe-inspiring. The ice-mountain is almost con- 
stantly breaking to pieces with sounds that resemble the 
discharge of heavy guns or the reverberations of thun- 
der. At times an almost deafening report is heard, or a 
succession of them, like the belching of a whole park of 
artillery, when no outward effect is seen. It is the 
breaking apart of great masses of ice within the glacier. 
Then some huge berg topples over with a roar and 
gigantic splash that may be heard several miles, the 
waters being thrown aloft like smoke. A great pinnacle 
of ice is seen bobbing about in wicked fashion, per- 
chance turning a somersault in the flood before it settles 
down to battle for life with the sun and the elements on 
its seaward cruise. The waves created by all this terrible 
commotion even rock the steamer and wash the shores 
miles away. There is scarcely five minutes in the whole 
day or night without some exhibition of this kind. 
There are mountains each side of the glacier, the one 
upon the right, or south shore, being the highest. High 
up on the bare walls are seen the scoriated and polished 
surfaces produced by glacial action. The present 
glacier is retrograding quite rapidly, as may be seen by 
many evidences of its former extent, as Well as by the 
‘concurrent testimony of earlier visitors. On either side 
is a moraine half a mile in width, furrowed and slashed 
by old glacial streams which have given place in turn to 
others higher up the defile as the glacier recedes. These 
moraines are composed of earth and coarse gravel, with 
occasional large boulders. On the north side the 
material is more of a clayey sort, at least in part, and 
the stumps of an ancient forest have been uncovered by 
the action of a glacial river, or overwhelmed by the icy 
flood. Some scientists claim these forests are in reality 
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pre-glacial, and many thousands of years old. The in- 
terior of the great moraines is yet frozen, and at the head 
of one of the little ravines formed by former glacial river 
discharges, a little stream still trickles forth from a 
diminutive ice cavern. Notwithstanding the contiguity 
of the ice itself, and the generally frigid surroundings, 
blue-bells and other flowers bloom on the moraine. In 
the centre of the glacier, some two miles from its snout, 
is a rocky island, the top of some ancient peak the great 
mill of ice has not yet ground down. It is interesting 
to see how the massive stream of ice conforms itself to 
its shores, separating above the obstacle and reuniting 
below. On approaching or departing from Muir Inlet, 
the voyager may look back upon this literal sea of ice 
and follow its streams up to the snow-fields of the White 
Mountains, which form the backbone of the peninsula 
between Glacier Bay and Lynn Canal. The following 
facts relating to the Muir glacier, its measurement and 
movement, are derived wholly from Professor Wright's 
notes. Roughly speaking, the Muir glacier may be said 
to occupy an amphitheatre which has the dimensions of 
about twenty-five miles from north to south, and thirty 
miles from east to west. The opening of this amphi- 
theatre at Muir Inlet is toward the south south-east. It 
is two miles across from the shoulder of one mountain 
to the other at the outlet. Into the amphitheatre pour 
nine glaciers, and the sub-branches that are visible 
make the affluents more than twenty in number. Four 
of the main branches come in from the east, but 
these have nearly spent their force on reaching the 
focus of the amphitheatre. The first tributary from 
the southwest also practically loses its force before 
reaching the main current. The main flow is from two 
branches coming from the northwest and two from the 
north. The motion is here much more rapid. Observa- 
tions made upon three portions of the main glacier, 
respectively 300, 1,000 and 1,500 yards from the front, 
showed the movement to be 135 feet at the first point, 
sixty-five at the second and seventy-five at the third, per 
day. The summit of the lower point was a little over 
three hundred feet above the water, the second 400 feet 
and the third considerably more, probably 500 feet. The 
motion rapidly decreases on approaching the medial 
moraines brought down by the branches from the east. 
Along a line moving parallel with that of the greatest 
motion, and half a dozen miles east from it, the rate ob- 
served at two points was about ten feet per day. Thus 
we get an average daily motion in the main channel of 
the ice flow, near its mouth, of about forty feet across a 
section of one mile. The height of the ice above the 
water in front, at the extreme point, was found to be 
226 feet. Back a few hundred feet the height is a little 
over 300 feet, and at a quarter of a mile 400 feet. A 
quarter of a mile out in front of the glacier the water is 
85 fathoms, or 510 feet deep. Thus Professor Wright 
estimates that a body of ice 735 feet deep, 5,000 feet 
wide and 1,200 feet long passed out into the bay in the 
thirty days he was there, this movement and discharge 
taking place at the rate of 149,000,000 cubic feet per 
day. He says that after the fall of a large mass of ice 
from the glacier into the bay, the beach near his camp 
two and one half miles distant from the glaciers, would 
be wrapped in foam by the waves. One of many large 
masses he saw floating about projected some 60 feet out 
of water, and was some 400 feet square. Estimating 
the general height of the berg above the water to be 30 
feet, and its total depth 250 feet, the contents of the mass 
would be 40,000,000 cubic feet. The Swiss glaciers, it 
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should be remembered, are contracted affairs in com- 
parison with the Muir glacier, which is four times as 
wide as the glacier selected by Tyndall for his observa- 
tions, and six times as large as the whole surface of the 
Mount Blanc glaciers. Professor Wright is of the 
opinion that one of the other glaciers entering Glacier 
Bay is much larger than the Muir. From a pinnacle of 
elevation overlooking the Muir ice-field, which is ob- 
tained by an arduous half-day’s climb, although some 
expect to accomplish it in an hour, one can count no 
less than fifteen tributary glacial streams, any one of 
which is as large as the great Rhone glacier over which 
European tourists go into ecstacies. Drawn from the 
inexhaustible but annually diminishing accumulations of 
snow which fill the mountain valleys to a depth of at 
least, 2000 feet, these separate streams of plastic congela- 
tion unite like the strands of a rope to form the irresist- 
ble current of the Muir. The surface of the glacier is 
not uniformly level and smooth like a boulevard. It 
has its drifts and dikes, its cascades, riffs and rapids, 
like any unfrozen river. In the immediate front and 
extending a mile or more back, its whole surface is the 
most rugged formation imaginable. It is utterly impos- 
sible for any living creature to traverse it, being in fact 
a compact aggregation of wedge-shaped and rounded 
cones of solid ice, capped by discolored and disintegrat- 
ing snow. But away back in the mountain passes it is 
easily traversed with sledges or heavy snow-shoes. 
Traveling in Persia—Good Words 

When we enter Persia we are in the poor man’s para- 
dise—a country where existence is possible upon 4d a 
day, where meat costs 1d a pound, and bread a quarter 
as much in ordinary times; where a fowl may be pur- 
chased for 6d, a partridge or wild duck for 2d; where a 
serviceable pony can be had for a five-pound note and 
a valuable thoroughbred for £20; where a servant can 
be hired for 8s a month and his rations, and you can 
feed a horse upon 3d a day. In most of the cities a 
large house can be rented for from £10 to£30 a year, 
and all the necessaries of life are to be had at the very 
cheapest rate. The very mules upon which we are to 
march to the capital, each of which will carry a load of 
280 pounds, are hired at the rate of 9d a day; and yet 
from this small sum the muleteer, if he be fortunate, will 
obtain a good profit. The beasts are fat, there is plen- 
tiful herbage for the first five stages, and a handful of 
barley and eight pounds of cut straw is all that the mules 
will get during the other six day’s journey, and each day 
the mules will march their 20 to 25 miles, and go merrily 
along under their 300-pound load, for the great pack- 
saddle cannot weigh less than 20 to 30 pounds, while the 
load itself is seldom less than 280, and they will steadily 
maintain their pace at an average of four miles an hour, 
save in the case of mountain passes, storms, swamps, and 
the numerous confre-temps incidental to Eastern travel. 
The pack-saddle is a very important part of the mule’s 
equipment. Save when he is curry-combed, the pack- 
saddle never leaves him by day or night. It supports 
the load and acts as his clothing, for however severe the 
weather may be, the hardy Persian mule gets no other. 
Of course the pack-saddle is of the most solid construc- 
tion; its high peak towers at least 18 inches above the 
withers of the animal, and the padding is nowhere less 
than six inches thick. This padding is composed of cut 
straw, and the muleteer is accustomed, by means of a 
packing needle thrust through the lining of the pad, to 
shift this stuffing in such a way as to remove the pressure 
from any part of the animal’s back which may become 
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tender. Of course a mule with a bad sore back is use- 
less and has to be turned out to grass; and, strange to 
say, though there are many millions of mules and ponies 
used as beasts of burden in Persia—for, be it remem- 
bered, there are no railways, no rivers, no canals, and 
only one road, that from Kasvin to the capital (except 
a few that have been made for the shah’s personal con- 
venience)—-still a mule with a sore back is a very unusual 
sight. This says a great deal for the care, intelligence 
and skill of the picturesque Persian muleteer of to-day. 
A Yankee Apple Bee—Pittsburg Telegram 

You, dear Peggy, in the midst of the fashionable gayety 
of civilization, will be glad to notice the contrast of our 
more humble pleasures in the country, so I will tell you 
about our “ Apple Bee” which came off last Tuesday 
night. The whole of Monday was taken up preparing for 
the event. First we wrote invitations to be sent to all the 
farm houses, far and wide. Aunt Emmeline, for once, 
condescended to be agreeable as well as useful, so she 
painted the heads of different animals in each corner of 
the invitation cards. The head of a pig in one, a goat 
in another, and so on until every creature on the farm, 
from coon to rooster, was depicted. In the afternoon 
we harnessed up old Maggie and drove around the 
neighborhood and left these cards at every house which 
was known to contain young people. During the after- 
noon the field hands picked the apples. The fruit is 
hardly ripe as yet, but it is better to gather apples that 
are under rather than over ripe to keep for winter use. 
Tuesday morning we decorated the big barn. It did 
present a famous appearance. The main floor, from 
door to door, looked prettier than if a city florist had 
done his best with his zame flowers. Ours were all wild 
flowers. A gorgeous procession of golden rod, hundreds 
of sunflowers, arranged in masses of color; tall, rank 
grasses, large full thistles, elderberry bushes—best of all, 
tier upon tier of cornstalks, crowds upon crowds of corn- 
stalks—made an imposing interior of a big barn, inter- 
twining with birch and alder trees, while cat-o’-nine tails 
reeds and rushes added their graceful presence here and 
there amid the fervid greens and dark flowers. From the 
rafters hung fifty Chinese lanterns of every pretty shade. 
I assure you the barn was transformed into a green wood. 
Now, you are aware most of the fun of life is in antici- 
pation, at least Aunt Emmeline says so. Certainly the 
preparations for the “ Apple Bee” gave us all immense 
pleasure. At four o’clock everything was finished. Soon 
all the lads and lassies arrived, dressed in their holiday 
costumes. All the guests looked very smart, some even 
picturesque. Rustic benches had been improvised for 
the occasion, and all the milking stools, crickets and old 
chairs were set out side by side. Great white sheets 
were spread on the floor, knives were sharpened, yards 
and yards of twine provided, and after everybody had 
admired the decorations the work began. You would be 
astonished, Peg, with your languid ways, to see how fast 
the work went on. The apples had been piled into bins; 
in less than no time they were peeled by a knot of young 
farmers, then some of the girls cut them into quarters, 
which others sliced, and with big needles threaded into 
stout twine, strung the cut-up fruit into what was soon 
dried apples. It began to grow dark, but we kept on 
working. I watched the young country folks, and 
guessed to myself in true Yankee fashion, who liked who, 
and who did not. An apple bee, Peggy, is a great place 
to study human nature in. Now it came time to stop, 
for supper was ready, laid out on two long tables in the 
old kitchen. A bell was rung, all hands cast their work 
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aside for a time, and, two by two, passed from the barn 
to the kitchen, where such a supper was spread !—whole- 
some to a degree, but you would, I am sure, scorn it. 
Baked beans and pork, brown bread hot from the oven, 
apple sauce in white bowls, great pitchers of cream from 
the Jersey cows (not milk-man’s cream), doughnuts, ugh! 
pies of many and all descriptions, and yes—I may as well 
confess it—a tiny roast pig was the centrepiece, the 
épergne, if I may so term it, of each table. There they 
lay, stretched on tin platters, their tails curled up on their 
little brown backs, their whole unfortunate little selves 
browned to a turn, with a yellow lemon in their poor 
mouths. How natural each piggy looked, and how 
eagerly they were devoured by this carnivorous set. 
After all the viands had been eaten we adjourned to the 
barn, which was now a scene of wonderful beauty, for 
all the lanterns were ablaze, and lit kerosene lamps added 
their fiery brightness to the place. Now came more ap- 
ple cutting. more laughter; for after supper the ice was 
broken, the silent ones became hilarious and the lively 
ones more so. After an hour the barn floor was cleared 
of the debris and the scraping of fiddles began to be 
heard from the haymows above. Well, they danced with 
real steps. I nearly died laughing at some of the pigeon 
wings cut by a youth with red hair. It was so diverting. 
He danced and danced with an agility that was truly 
amazing. One of the rustic maidens also attracted much 
attention by her fleetness. She sped along like a perfect 
whirlwind, with her flying feet ever pursued by her 
partner, a tall farmer of six feet. How they did dance 
up the middle and down again! This festivity was a 
type of real New England life with this addition: we city 
people suggested the decorations and furnished Japanese 
lanterns. The supper, however, was a typical one. And 
now it began to grow late. It was eleven o’clock—a 
late hour for country folks. The apple bee broke up. 
There was a rush for wagons, carts and old chaises which 
had been put in convenient nooks and places outside the 
farm. Many rode home in a great hay cart; in fact, 
there were two hay carts. One facetious youth called 
out :—“ Nehemiah Drake’s carriage stops the way,” when 
the last named vehicle duly halted at the barn door. 

Our Chinese Municipality— Wong Chin Foo—N.Y. Sun. 

The Chinese of New York, unlike other alien resi- 
dents, have a government of their own, independent of 
the one they are living under (the American). They 
obey the latter simply as a matter of form. The reasons 
why they have an additional government are amusing 
and interesting. One is that the laws of the Christians 
are too complicated for the Chinaman’s understanding, 
and too inefficient for his protection. Chinamen hate a 
red-tape government. Their own laws are made ac- 
cording to the requirements of the just and for the 
humiliation of the lawless, and every law is based upon 
the dictates of a pure conscience. For these reasons the 
Chinamen of New York elect their own municipal 
officers, with their temporary headquarters at 10 Chatham 
Square, while their regular municipal rooms are being 
built at 16 Mott Street. No Chinaman is allowed to 
have a voice in the election of these municipal officers 
unless he is a reputable business man. He who is once 
convicted of a crime, either in an American court of 
justice or in the Chinese community, is not entitled to 
a vote. All candidates for municipal honors are chosen 
without regard to their stations in life. They must, 
however, be honorable and possessed of literary attain- 
ments. The latter qualification is deemed by the 
Chinese an evidence of ability. The Chinese in New 
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York have a Chairman or Mayor called Zoon Fah Koon 
So Cean Sung, and a jury or Board of Aldermen, com- 
posed of twelve old men, called the “Kai Fong,” or 
“City Fathers,” who are elected at the same time with 
the Zoon Fah So Cean Sung, once a year. The salary 
of the last-named official is $365 a year, but there are 
perquisites which make the post worth at least $1,200 
a year. These perquisites come from the settlement of 
minor disputes between Chinamen whose cases are not 
of such importance as to demand a full Aldermanic trial, 
nor serious enough to be carried into the American 
courts, and from drawing Chinese legal papers and other 
writings of commercial or social importance. Immedi- 
ately under the Chairman’s direction is a Chu Fan, or 
constable, who acts also as town crier and general mes- 
senger for the Chairman’s Court. The Chu Fan’s salary 
is $5 a week. He serves for life unless impeached for 
bad conduct. His office is remunerative aside from the 
regular salary. He gets fees from plaintiffs for calling 
special meetings of the Kai Fong, when he runs and 
goes about from store to store to notify the twelve old 
men of Chinatown. This fee varies from $1.25 to $2. 
Sometimes eight meetings are called within a week for 
the discussion of the affairs of Chinatown, and for the 
adjustment of disputes. The Kai Fong (twelve men) 
get no salary except a cigar apiece for attendance on 
each meeting. ‘Theirs are places of honor only. The 
late Li Yu Doo was Chairman of this august body. At 
every meeting the Chairman of the Municipal Council 
acts as Judge, with the President of the Kai Fong as 
Vice-Judge. The cases are argued by the spokesmen of 
each contestant, the twelve old men listening attentively, 
and asking questions whenever a doubtful point arises. 
The Kai Fong, without leaving their seats, must cast 
their votes in the square box upon the table before the 
court, and the Chairman gives his decision according to 
these votes. If the disputants are not satisfied, they 
can carry their cases to the American courts, but they 
will thereby forfeit forever their right to appear as com- 
plainants in the municipal court of Chinatown. The 
public affairs of Chinatown are managed by a council of 
twenty-four old men, or a double Kai Fong. The addi- 
tional twelve men are likewise reputable business men 
in the community. No important affair, such as a public 
amusement or charitable enterprise, can take place 
among the Chinamen of New York unless sanctioned by 
tese twenty-four men. When their endorsement is 
secured, however, the undertaking is very likely to be a 
success. Nearly $40,000 was raised in a few weeks 
among the Chinese merchants and laundrymen of New 
York and vicinity a short time ago for the building of 
new municipal council rooms on Mott Street, simply 
because the double Kai Fong endorsed the project. But 
not a single dollar was raised for a similar institution to 
be built in San Francisco because this august body re- 
fused to approve it. The money received from the taxes 
which the Chinese municipality imposes, is under the 
direct control of four of the most honored of the twelve 
old men of Chinatown. It is kept, though, in a regular 
American iron safe. The combination lock was taken 
off, however, and in its place four big brass padlocks 
were fastened on its side. Each of the treasurers carries 
a key to his own lock only, so, when an order for money 
is issued by the Municipal Council, the four men must 
appear together before the safe can be opened and the 
money taken out. This scheme is considered an effec- 
tual bar to any imitation of the popular American habit 
of fleeing to Canada with other people’s money. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—METRICAL FORMS* 





Virelati—Spring Sadness—John Payne 
As I sat sorrowing, 
Love came and bade me sing 
A joyous song and meet, 
For see (said he) each thing 
Is merry for the Spring, 
And every bird doth greet 
The break of blossoming 
That all the woodlands ring 
Unto the young hours’ feet. 


Wherefore put off defeat, 
And rouse thee to repeat 

The chimes of merles that go, 
With flutings shrill and sweet, 
In every green retreat, 

The tune of streams that flow 
And mark the fair hours’ beat, 
With running ripples fleet 

And breezes soft and low. 


For who should have, I trow, 
Such joyance in the glow 

And gladness of the May,— 
In all sweet bells that blow, 
In death of winter’s woe 

And birth of Springtide gay. 
When in woodwalk and row 
Hand-linked the lovers go,— 

As he to whom alway, 


God giveth day by day 
To set a roundelay 

Life’s sad and sunny hours,— 
To weave into a lay 
Life’s golden years and gray, 

Its sweet and bitter flowers,— 
To sweep with hands that stray 
In many a devious way 

Its harp of sun and showers ? 


Nor in this life of ours, 
Whereon the sky oft lowers, 
Is any lovelier thing 
Than in the wild wood bowers 
The cloud of green that towers, 
The blithe birds welcoming 
The vivid vernal hours 
Among the painted flowers 
And all the pomp of Spring. 


True, life is on the wing, 
And all the birds that sing, 
And all the flowers that be 
Amid the glow and ring, 
The pomp and glittering 
Of Spring’s sweet pageantry, 
Have here small sojourning, 
And all our bright hours bring 
Death nearer, as they flee. 


Yet this thing learn of me: 
The sweet hours fair and free 
That we have had of yore, 
The fair things we did see 
The linkéd melody 
Of waves upon the shore 
That rippled in their glee, 
Are not lost utterly 
Though they return no more. 


But in the true heart’s core 
Thought treasures evermore 
The tune of birds and breeze; 
And there the slow years store 
The flowers our dead Springs wore 
And scent of blossomed leas : 
There murmurs o’er and o’er 
The sound of woodlands hoar 
With newly burgeoned trees. 


So for the sad soul’s ease 
Remembrance treasures these 
Against Time’s harvesting, 
That so, when mild Death frees 
The soul from Life’s disease 
Of strife and sorrowing, 
In glass of memories 
The new hope looks and sees 
Through Death a brighter Spring. 
Virelaz Nouveau—July—Austin Dobson 
Good-bye to the Town !—good-bye ! 
Hurrah ! for the sea and the sky! 


In the street the flower-girls cry ; 

In the street the water-carts ply ; 
And a fluter, with features a-wry, 
Plays fitfully, “Scots, wha hae,” 
And the throat of the fluter is dry ; 
Good-bye to the Town !—good-bye ! 


And over the roof-tops high 

Comes a waft like a dream of the May; 
And a lady-bird lit on my tie ; 

And a cock-chafer came with the tray ; 
And a butterfly (no one knows why) 
Mistook my Aunt’s cap for a spray ; 
And “ next door” and “ over the way” 
The neighbors take wing and fly: 
Hurrah ! for the sea and the sky! 


To Buxton, the waters to try— 

To Buxton goes old Mrs. Bligh; 

And the Captain to Homburg and play 
Will carry his cane and his eye ; 

And even Miss Morgan Lefay 

Is flitting—to far Peckham Rye ; 

And my grocer has gone—in a “ shay,” 
And my tailor has gone—in a “ fly "— 
Good-bye to the Town !—good-bye! 
And it’s O for the sea and the sky! 
And it’s O for the boat and the bay! 
For the white foam whirling by, 

And the sharp salt edge of the spray ! 
For the wharf where the black nets fry 
And the wrack and the oarweed sway! 
For the stroll when the moon is high 
To the nook by the Flag-house gray! 
From the rzsus ab angulo shy 

From the some-one we designate “ Di !” 
From the moment of silence—the sigh ! 
“ How I dote on a Moon!” “So do I!” 
For the token we snatch on the sly 
(With nobody there to say Fie !) 
Hurrah for the sea and the sky ! 


So Phillis, the fawn-footed, hie 

For a hansom. Ere close of the day 
Between us a “ world” must lie,— 
Good-bye to the Town—good-bye ! 
Hurrah for the sea and the sky. 


JANUARY, 1889 





FE AR RAT EAS ES EELS RE 


* The Virelai is a form of verse wherein a sequence of rhymes is preserved throughout. The lines are long and short; each rhyme 
appears twice, once in its longer couplets, once in the short single lines. The length of the lines nor the number of stanzas in the poem 
is not subject to any rigid rule. The Virelai Nouveau, which, by the way, is singularly unlike its name, is a verse-form written through- 
out in two rhymes, its first stanza serving as a refrain for the later ones. Its initial verse is but a couplet, and the two lines close each 
stanza alternately until the last stanza, where they appear, but for variety’s sake are there given in inverse order. 
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THE CLOUD BURST—-A COLORADO LOVE STORY* 








Clem and I had been married just four years when I 
made up my mind to leave him. My heart told me I was 
wrong, but I would not draw back. Two years before we 
were married, Clem went to Colorado, and all the time 
he was away wrote me loving letters full of his home in 
the new country, the glorious climate and scenery, his 
struggles and his failures. I longed to be with him, the 
quiet village life grew distasteful, home monotonous and 
each day so like another that I hated to go to bed at 
night. I dreamed of mountains and plains, and, of 
course, of Clem. At last the time came when he thought 
best to come for me, and we were married one August 
morning. I remember he was pale and quiet, only a 
look in his dark eyes that I shall never forget. 

As I was getting ready to run away from him that 
look haunted me. 

When I saw my new home my heart went back with a 
great throb of anguish to my father’s house, the trees 
and flowers and the pretty Eastern village. Before me 
was a wide desert dotted with low huts, so far apart I 
could not tell even if they were inhabited, and close at 
hand was a three-roomed log-cabin. Not a tree, a 
brook, a bit of green grass, only scorched plains with 
gay cardinal flowers, or miles of sun-flowers quivering in 
the hot, dry air. The flat distance ended in rugged 
brown foot-hills, but Clem said I could see the Rockies 
on a clear day. 

I laid my pretty gowns aside, donned sombre calicoes, 
and a sun-bonnet that our hired girl at home had made 
me for a wedding gift. I had laughed a little at it then, 
but now it was my greatest comfort. I took up the 
weary life of routine and labor that falls to a rancher’s 
wife in this land of sand and sunshine. I was not un- 
happy, for I had Clem. I put my wedding presents 
around the cabin, giving it a lived-in look, but the furni- 
ture was very limited and all my cooking lessons were 
of no avail, for there was nothing to cook with. 

Clem and the man worked all day in the fields har- 
vesting with the wild, young horses that had brought me 
and my finery from the town fifty miles off, and I stayed 
alone. There was not even a dog to speak to, though 
Clem had a collie with the sheep-herder miles away. He 
couldn’t understand why I should want a dog to bring 
in dirt and make me more work, so I never asked again. 
My hands grew rough and hard in the alkali water, and 
my face tanned with that deep brown peculiar to Col- 
orado. I could understand what a little Western girl 
had said to me in my Eastern home when she cried ad- 
miringly, “ Why, everybody is so white here !” 

Still Clem loved me, he thought me as pretty as ever 
and our first winter was the happiest in my life. The 
man was gone, and we were all alone. We read aloud 
evenings, drove to the post-office twenty miles away for 
our mail, and took long walks over the plains. He pro- 
mised I should have a saddle in the spring and ride with 
him, then he would build a porch around the house; and 
my sister should come out and visit me. 

In the spring the horses were needed for ploughing, 
Clem was too busy to go to town for the lumber for the 
porch, and we were too poor to entertain any one. Yet 
I never thought of complaining then. I had cast my fate 
with Clem’s and I worked for his interest. I never once 
longed for the old easy days at home. If he said: “ I’ve 
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got the smartest little wife in the world,” I would work 
myself to death for a week, but he seldom talked or 
petted me—he was too busy with his farm work. 

That second winter a baby came, and the young 
German widow who stayed with me six months said it 
was the prettiest boy she ever saw. I thought it looked 
like Clem, and of course he thought it was my image. 
Like all young mothers I was easily frightened, and I 
think I had some cause, for the doctor was fifty miles off. 
I may have been over anxious, but the first shadow that 
came between Clem and me was his indifference to my 
worries about baby. He would laugh at me and go 
about his work, while I carried the child all day soothing 
its fretting. That summer I was not strong and may 
have been as Clem said, “ hystericy.” 

Clem grew broad-shouldered and manly, bronzed with 
ruddy health and life, but I was weakly and drooping, 
with haggard eyes and hollow cheeks. I saw it plain 
enough and I had no ambition to alter my shabby gowns 
to fit me, nor to look neat. I grew slatternly and care- 
less. Was I to blame? I had to cook for two men, 
tend a sickly baby, and wash and iron. All day long the 
fierce sun beat down upon our little home, where the 
kitchen was like an oven and the bed-room stifling. 

I was on my feet from sun up to sun down, for some- 
how I never learned to get through with work, it was 
always ahead of me. 

Then Clem would say, “ You are getting cross, little 
woman, you seem so spiritless. Are you sorry that you 
married me? Your life is no harder than any rancher’s 
wife endures. It will only last a short time, then we can 
get better things and some one to help you.” That to 
me, when I had never complained. 

He gave all his love words and petting to baby now, 
and I used to wonder in dumb despair, why it was so. 
Was it that he had changed or I ? 

* * * * * * * * * 

The third summer Mrs. France came. She was the 
widow of a cattle king who owned all the land about us 
but our little homestead. She had been in Europe, but 
usually spent her summers at her ranch, ten miles from 
my home. I was washing that morning on the shady 
side of the house, when I heard the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs, and a handsome woman, with bold, black eyes, 
came dashing around the house on a fine thoroughbred 
mare. I noticed her perfectly-fitting habit, her exqui- 
site gloves and hat, her beautiful face. No need to in- 
troduce herself; from Mrs. Bohm’s—the German widow’s 
description—I knew my visitor was Mrs. France. 

“T thought I’d find somebody,” after a while she said, 
“where’s Clem ?” 

“He went over on the range to see after his sheep at 
daylight,” I stammered. 

“ Are you his wife ?” 

“Yes.” I was possessed then with a mad jealousy of 
her, and I wondered if Clem knew her well. He had 
never said a word. Just then Clem came galloping up. 

“Corrigan said you were here,” he said eagerly; “I 
sent my man on and came back. Are you well. Of 
course you are—the picture of health.” 

She laughed merrily, showing her pretty teeth, while 
he lifted her off her horse, and there I stood with my 
hands in the suds like a scrub woman. 

“This is my wife, Mrs. France,” said Clem, then he 
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looked actually ashamed of me. I felt it. Luckily the 
baby cried and I ran into the house. 

“T heard you were married, Clem,” I heard her say. 
“I was talking to your wife.” In my anger I fancied 
there was a touch of ridicule in her tone. I sat and 
rocked the baby and listened to their talk in the other 
room, and once in a while I would feel a sob rising in 
my throat. After an hour Clem came out to ask me to 
cook a nice dinner, for Mrs. France would stay. 

“Tidy up a little, Molly,” he said, “I want her to see 
how pretty youare.”’ I did not answer and he went back 
with the baby to show her. I cooked the best dinner I 
could, and put on my best gown, but it was loose and 
old-fashioned and my face was red from the stove, but 
she sat there cool, dainty and merry enough. Clem could 
not see it, not being a woman, but I could feel a touch 
of condescension in her tones and manner. I kept 
thinking, oh if I were only in my own home—lI paused, 
was not the log cabin my home ?—my father’s house, 
then, where I had pretty gowns and where I was light- 
hearted too, and much better bred than this big, bold 
woman. I thought all manner of silly things, and Clem 
having gone home with her, I went to bed at dark and 
pretended to be asleep when he came back. 

Mrs. France after this was a frequent visitor, and 
Clem was often at her ranch; she seldom spoke to me 
except to say good day, and I barely answered this. 
Clem used to say, “I should think you would like to 
meet a lady, Molly, and have some one to talk to.” I'd 
answer, “I would,” but the sarcasm was never under- 
stood by his masculine stupidity. Baby had not been 
well for two weeks, and finally Clem promised to take 
me to town to see the doctor. We got up bright and 
early, the horses were harnessed, baby dressed and I 
just putting on my bonnet-hat, when Clem came in and 
said rather awkwardly: 

“Mrs. France has sent for me.” 

“Well ?”” I answered coolly. 

“It’s this way, dear,’ Clem went on hurriedly, “you 
see she wants my advice about a bunch of cattle. They 
are here before she expected them. I promised her to 
come, and I am anxious to be on good terms with her.” 

“So I see.” 

He looked at me steadily. “I don’t know, or I will 
not know what you mean,” he said slowly, “but I shall 
go as I have agreed. It certainly will do the baby no 
good to go on a fifty-mile ride because you happen to 
think he is sick.” 

I stooped down and took off the baby’s bonnet. “If 
he dies I shall blame you,” I said, and before he could 
stop me, I ran out with the baby in my arms. He 
waited a moment, then saddled the horse, for our men 
had already unharnessed them, and rode away. 

Late in the afternoon the baby began to scream as he 
had never before, and I called Olsen, our man, a good- 
natured Swede, to help me. He held the child while I 
tried all the remedies I knew, then when it was quieter 
he rode off for Mrs. Bohm. It seemed hours before he 
brought her back, but the baby had been still all the 
time and was less worried. She hurried in to my side, 
knelt down and looked in the little face. “It’s too 
late,” she said sadly, “the dear baby’s dying.” I re- 
member I gave a cry that did not sound like my voice 
at all, and then I fainted. When I came back to life 
Clem was beside me, so white and miserable I might 
have pitied him, but I would not. I turned away. 

He wanted me to go home that winter, but I would 
not. I was ashamed to go back, shabby and faded. 
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I had never written a word but that we were prosper- 
ous and happy, and I knew besides, the season had been 
bad, the crops poor, and I felt Clem had made a mistake 
in taking this ranch, which was only fit for cattle. He 
was very quiet and thoughtful all that winter, sorrowing 
I thought over his failures and wasted work. I was glad 
Olsen was with us, and yet I think when a wife is glad 
of a third person it is very sad and deplorable. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Another summer came, and with the soft June days 
Mrs. France and a number of city guests. There were 
gay parties and picnics where we were invited, but I 
never went. Clem accepted some of the invitations 
though, and was angry that I would not go with him. I 
had nothing to wear, and he could not understand the 
difference between his picturesque frontiersman’s cos- 
tume, that suited his bronze face and broad shoulders, 
and my old faded gowns on an exceedingly plain little 
person. Then I had no saddle or habit. I used to long 
then for the oid home days, the merry young folks, the 
pretty dresses and music. Imagine, I had not seen a 
piano since I was married, and I used to play well. 
Once in a while I thought of these things but said 
nothing. Had love and caresses been given me I would 
never have thought this at all. 

The day before the Fourth of July Mrs. France rode 
over and asked us to come to a picnic she was going to 
give to celebrate on the morrow. Clem said he would 
like to go and would try to persuade me. I noticed that 
he walked a long way beside her horse and that they 
were in deep conversation, for she stopped a long time 
looking towards the house. In the morning Clem had 
the horses harnessed to the wagon and was dressed in 
his best. When he came in to breakfast I remember he 
was nervous and kept looking at me furtively. 

“Do dress up and go, Molly,” he said, when I handed 
him his coffee, “be your old, sweet self. Why do you 
try to be so bitter and unhappy ?”’ 

I choked then, I was near throwing myself into his 
arms and crying, “Oh, love me as you used to, pet me 
and kiss me. I am starving for love, my heart is break- 
ing.”” But, suddenly, I remembered the day before how 
interested they were. 

“You are so used to going without me I might spoil 
your pleasure,” I said coldly. 

He turned and lifted my chin, looking into my eyes. 
“Tt can’t be possible that you are so silly as to be jealous 
of Mrs. France,” he said slowly. 

“There certainly is no jealousy where there is no 
love,” I cried hotly. 

“ Poor little slave,” he said sadly. “I took you from 
the happiest home in the world to bring you to this.” 
I was almost at his side then, telling him all my troubles. 
begging him to begin over again and we might be happy, 
when he went on—“And yet they say wives are patient 
and enduring, satisfied to accept rainy as well as pleasant 
days. No girl raised as you were ought to marry a poor 
man. We have made a terrible mistake.” 

“Haven’t I done your work well, as well as any 
farmer’s daughter, used to this life?” I cried in anger 
—‘ can you not even be fair and just ?” 

“You have done my work too well,” he answered, “it 
was a useless sacrifice.” He caught his sombrero from 
the nail—“Are you going with me ?” 

“A dowdy in a faded gown and queer hat—no. I keep 
where I belong. You might be ashamed of me as you 
were that day Mrs. France saw me washing.” 

“Just put that silly idea out of your head,” he said 
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sternly, “I never could be the mean fellow you think 
me, and yet you may be right in disliking me. I fancy 
I never was a lovable man, in fact I never was much 
used to women kind, having neither mother nor sisters. 
Well, well—Olsen will look after you if I’m not back 
to-night. Good-bye.” 

He went out quickly and jumped into the wagon. I 
watched him out of sight, then I went into the bed-room. 
I put on a stout dress and shoes, packed a few little 
things I cared for, and flung on my sun-bonnet. I told 
Olsen I was going over to Mrs. Bohm’s and might stay 
all night, and started for her house. When I thought 
he could no longer see me, I left the path and struck 
across the country to a trail that led to the public road 
some miles beyond Mrs. France’s ranch. Clem often 
went by this trail to town when he was on horseback. 

I kept steadily on, over level land, through cactus and 
sage brush, then further ahead I went over rolling 
ground, hill-like mounds, and then descended into a 
valley, Dry Creek Cajion. I did not stop to eat or 
drink; in fact there was no water for miles. It was ter- 
ribly hot, the air close and stifling, and the few scorched 
willows along the sandy creek bed afforded no shelter 
at all. I noticed early in the afternoon wagon tracks 
where a team had come down the low banks into the 
creek bed. I saw that some one was ahead of me. 
There was, I knew, farther on, an old, abandoned ranch 
where emigrants often stopped. I began to feel fear 
now, I remembered I was a woman and alone, but I 
hoped they would have crossed the cafion and gone over 
the hills to this place. I kept on determined not to give 
up so soon. Once when I looked back timorously, 
frightened by the awful stillness of the cajion, I saw the 
heavens were dark and angry. 

Soon dull thunder peals echoed from the hills and a 
sharp flash of lightning dazzled me for a moment. I 
knew one of those sudden and terrible thunder-storms 
peculiar to a mountainous country was upon me. I 
believed half my unhappiness at the ranch was caused by 
the fact that I had to stay alone in thunder showers, and 
the terror they inspired then will never leave me. As the 
roar grew louder, the light more vivid, I began to long for 
human companionship. I prayed I might find the wagon 
and a woman in it, and I planned a story to tell the peo- 
ple that would explain my strange appearance. I ran 
faster all the while with the energy of a terrible despair. 

The air grew close and murky, the sky overcast, the 
clouds low-hanging, and a strange, moaning wind swept 
down the cajion rustling the scattered willows. A few 
raindrops pattered on my shoulders and I wished for my 
shawl that in my excitement I had forgotten to take. I 
heard the rattle of wheels and just ahead as I turned a 
bend in the creek, I saw a wagon going rapidly down the 
cafion. The driver—a man—was sitting with bowed 
head and did not heed my frantic calls till I was close 
to him. He reined in his horses and looked back. 
“Molly !” he cried. 

In my fright and haste I had recognized neither team 
nor driver. I stood and looked at him in miserable dis- 
may, yet I was glad too, for the thunder storm was very 
present and real, and my running away was all in a mis- 
erable future. At least Clem would be with me now, if 
we never saw each other again. 

“Where were you going ?” he said coldly. 

A hasty answer rose to my lips, arrested at the instant 
by the strange expression on Clem’s face. He was look- 
ing up the cafion; I turned and saw far above, a dark 
line like a number of cattle crossing the creek bed. 
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The rain was coming now in great swift sheets, while 
the thunder reverberated over the far-away hills and the 
lightning flung its red glare across our white faces. 

Clem ran to the horses, cut their harness and struck 
then with the whip. “It'll give the poor beasts a 
chance,” he said, as they gallopped across the sand. 
Then he caught me by the arm. 

“ Run for your life,” he cried, dragging me along. 

Above the roar of the tempest there was another 
sound, steady and coming nearer. A fearful crashing 
of waters, like Niagara dropped suddenly down in a quiet 
landscape. I looked up the creek and saw a dark mov- 
ing mass with a curious motion no one can describe. It 
had not the smooth fullness and onward rush of an ocean 
wave, but rather a mad dance. It had no white crest 
nor shining surface; it was black and oily, like mud in 
waves and came with tremendous velocity. Ahead of 
us mid-stream, was a little mound that had been part of 
the eastern shore, probably separated by just such a 
flood, and thither we ran. On the island were a number 
of cotton-woods, one old giant that must have pene- 
trated to some hidden spring, for its foliage was green 
and bright. The ground about its roots had been 
washed away, leaving some of them exposed, while the 
bank we climbed was so spongy and yielding that a great 
mass of the sandy earth fell after us as we struggled up. 
The island was four or five feet higher than the creek 
bed and we reached its shore just in time, for already 
there was a dirty scum, presage of the torrent, hissing 
over the dry, hot sand. 

Clem pulled me up into the big tree, and just as he 
did so a wave, all of ten feet high, leaped upon us. It 
reared straight up into the air, hurling timber, trees, dead 
cows, a pail from some rancher’s door, a woman’s hat and 
a chair. I thought, as these things whirled by, had any 
one else been surprised too, and would we go floating 
in ghastly gaiety down that black river? Close behind 
this wave came a second one and the two chased each 
other in diabolical merriment; they churned up the 
sand, dug great black hollows between each other and 
went tumbling along, followed by a foaming stretch of 
water, too swift for waves in its pell mell haste. 

As the water rose Clem dragged me further up the 
tree, both of us wet and shivering. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Around us as far as we could see was a wide world of 
dark waves, boiling, rolling, hurrying on. There was a 
strange fascination in it too. I knew no swimmer could 
breast that awful current; that the treacherous sand 
would drag him down like a giant-armed octopus, yet 
there was such a swift motion of water, such a rollicking; 
dancing glee, such a whirling of air and shore, that one 
wanted to join the procession and hurry along too. The 
waves were full of rotten tree trunks and debris of a 
wooded hillside, showing the clouds had come down some 
mountain side some miles away; and with the trees 
were homely household utensils and furniture, a calf, and 
a washtub that sailed jovially along till it struck a timber 
and succumbed. I had seen our wagon disappear on the 
crest of the first wave but I was sure the horses were safe. 
Then I began to think of ourselves. The tree was sway- 
ing perilously, the water seething madly about its roots. 

“Ts it still rising ?” I said to Clem, who answered, 
“Yes,” quietly holding me tight all the while. 

“Don’t let me go!” I cried piteously, “at least let us 
die together.” I became aware that he held me very 
close and was brushing the wet hair off my face. 

“T wish I had my coat,” he said tenderly, “that poor 
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little dress of yours is so thin. How youtremble! Do 
I hold you too tight ? Is this the end of your martyr- 
dom, I wonder? Poor Molly, your married life has 
been one long torture.” 

“Tt would not have been if you had loved me,” I 
cried, and then I told him all my troubles that I had 
hoarded up and gloated over as a miser does his gold. I 
told him of the saddle he promised, the many other little 
acts of neglect, of things that go to make up the sum of 
a woman’s happiness; his indifference to baby’s sickness 
and my own woes. “I had no friend,” I stammered, 
“no one to bid me have hope and take up heart again. 
Oh, Clem, there are more tragedies in the homely every 
day life than will ever be written in books or understood 
by men!” 

I saw his face droop, his mouth quiver, and then I felt 
a sob rise in his breast. Clem crying—the great, strong 
man! I could not bear that. “Forgive me, I was 
wrong,” I said. “I fancied all this. You did not 
mean it.”” But he only muttered, “Blind! blind!” 

Still the flood went on; still the dark waters encom- 
passed us about, till I thought, “ Verily, the floodgates 
of heaven are opened.” Then, as the old tree rocked 
and writhed in the torrent, Clem told me simply and 
honestly, that he had not understood. He thought I 
was contented, and he was not used to the little caresses 
that come natural to other men; he had no mother or 
sisters—dear, quiet, old Clem—to teach him. But he 
was bitterly sorry, and he thought from my ravings after 
baby died, that I hated him and blamed him for the 
child’s death. It was so good to hear him reproach 
himself and to have him kiss me in that passionate grief, 
that I was indifferent to the flood or the future. 

For a moment we were silent, and looking into his 
dear face, I mercifully did not see the coming wave, but 
I heard the louder roar echoing the far-away thunder 
peal and coming with the crash of a gale in a pine forest, 
or the breaking of the surf on a rocky coast. There was 
one swift moment of agonized expectation when it washed 
over us, bending the tree to its level, but it went on and 
the tree did not follow. I remember Clem kissed me 
and said he thought the water was going down, but 
somehow I did not heed. I think I fainted. When I 
did begin to realize again, the flood was quite low, gone 
as swiftly as it came. Only a muddy brook creeping 
down the sandy creek-bed where a mighty river had 
been; the sun had come out bright and warm and the 
storm was past. What havoc and desolation the storm 
caused was recorded in all the.papers, but our deaths 
were not among the disasters. I fancied that great 
volume of water roaring on to the Platte River, swelling 
its tide to wash the shores of sandy plains and fertile 
meadow lands, far to the turbulent Missouri, ending at 
last in a shining blue sea, the great Gulf of Mexico. 

“Shall I carry you, you little thin thing ?” said Clem. 

“You might slip,” I said, so hand-in-hand like two 
children we crossed the slippery land to the ranch two 
miles away. Onahill by the creek I saw our wagon 
flung bottom up, and by the ranch we found our horses 
feeding quietly. Luckily Clem’s matches—in the silver 
case I had given him long before we were married—were 
dry, and he built up a fire in the fireplace in the log 
cabin. When I stood there to dry my clothes I took 
my treasures out of my wet pocket and put them by the 
fire. Clem came in with some wood and sawthem. He 
stooped down on one knee and took them in his hand. 

“T was running away when I saw you,” I said, deter- 
mined to keep no more secrets from him. 
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He looked up at me and said slowly: 

“T—I was running away myself. I thought you 
hated me—I sold the ranch to Mrs. France—good busi- 
ness woman—mean, though—haggled a year about the 
price—five thousand dollars. I was going to mail you 
the particulars and she would pay you. One of those 
visitors of hers has offered me a place on his big cattle 
ranch in Texas—I was going there. You have had four 
years of misery—the money would pay you a little and 
you could go home—I would not trouble you any more 
—wrote this in a letter.” 

“Can I see it, Clem ?” 

“It was carried off in my coat—probably on its way 
down the Platte now—letter was hard to write—nearly 
broke my heart—told Olsen to look out for you—was 
going to send the team back so you could get away all 
right—came down Dry Creek Cafion—afraid I’d meet 
Mrs. France and her crowd.” He spoke in quick, jerky 
sentences, looking at my treasures; he turned them over 
in his hand and looked up at me, “ Fifteen dollars, the 
photograph of a man who ruined your life, and—and a 
dead baby’s shoe. I wonder if the Pilgrim entered the 
gates of Paradise with so light a load ?” 

“Clem,” I cried, “it is Heaven now if you will love 
me and forgive me.” 

He jumped up and took me in his arms. ‘“ Miserable 
cowards that we were, Molly, running away from each 
other, too silly and proud to tell each other the truth. 
Shall we begin all over again—let me win you once more 
and keep you, pet ?” 

It did not seem like sober, indifferent Clem at all, this 
eager, passionate lover. It was very dear to me too, I 
had starved for love so long. 

“ And you will take me to Texas ?” I said. 

“Of course,” he laughed, “we are just married, are 
we not ? and no more ranches for me of my own; some- 
body else can do the work, it’s beyond us too. We 
don’t want to be rich, we want to be happy.” 

While we stood there hand-in-hand, like two young 
lovers, we heard a loud rattling and there came Olsen 
and Mrs. Bohm, driving at full speed across the prairie. 
Mrs. Bohm had come over to spend the day with me 
and then Olsen knew I was gone some other way. He 
borrowed her team and went to find me. He tracked 
my steps to the Canon and the double tracks across the 
mud to the ranch. Luckily he had missed the flood. 

“My wife is going to Texas with me,” said Clem 
proudly. The dear fellow had suffered, knowing Olsen 
knew how unhappy we were. 

“That is good,” said Olsen in his slow way, “for Mrs. 
Bohm and me are agreed to get married, and I could not 
go with you.” 

Later, Clem and Olsen rescued our wagon and hitched 
our horses ahead of Mrs. Bohm’s team. We had quite 
a procession. Mrs. Bohm sat with Olsen in the front 
seat, and Clem sitting behind with me insisted on wrap- 
ping a blanket about me and holding it too. He had 
given me back my treasures except the little worn shoe. 
He kept that “to remind him,” he said, but he would 
not say any more. Men’s feelings are buried deeper 
than women’s, and I have learned to know that only in 
times of great trouble and danger are the depths of 
Clem’s nature roused into motion. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The sunset flamed out red and golden behind the 
foothills, the sky was glowing with glorious color, the 
cloud-bursts of Dry Creek Cafion and of our lives were 
over. Nature and love laughed again in the sunlight. 
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And the atmosphere in which he walked was gray. 
Such a dull, dead, motionless, monotonous gray! No 
spirit, no color, no life in it—such a gray as is found in 
the corner of a building where the sun never shines. 

He is clad in a suit of the plainest black, with cloak 
and cowl—not mournful, but so unlit. Iron might have 
been cast to make his features. Sculptor never wrought 
from marble so stern, so unyielding an outline. 

The name of this man is Right. 

And following slowly in his footsteps trips the light 
form of Beauty; the fires of unawakened passion slum- 
bering beneath the rich skin, in the depths of the lus- 
trous eyes, in the dimples that showed here and there, 
as her restless, never-ceasing movements tossed aside 
the light garments, or the gleaming mass of hair. 

The ripe lips had never felt a pressure stronger than 
the bubble of the gay laugh, the cooing of the gentle 
voice which flowed through them. 

The flowers of innocent pleasure were in her arms 
and pressed to the tender bosom. 

Singing birds flew about her, and, seeking sympathy 
in the dullness, had lighted on the gleaming arms and 
shining hair—and she loved them and was happy. 

She cared not that the delicate limbs were often 
taxed beyond their strength, and the graceful feet 
strained in their effort to keep close to the steps of her 
unflinching guide. She knew not that the road was 
rough, the atmosphere dismal. They had started out 
together—that was all—and she had unconsciously trod- 
den in his footprints, her eyes in their utmost joyous- 
ness never once losing sight of his protecting form. 

* * * * * * 

But hark! The music! Low, delicious strains. Trem- 
ulous cadences rise and fall around her, startling into 
stillness the pulsing senses, deepening the tint in the 
delicate skin, the flash in the eyes’ dark depths. 

He hears them not, nor can he see the wonderful 
things which now burst upon her astonished vision. For 
his thoughts are far away. He has passed on beyond. 

An arching gateway is beside her, and through its 
bars pour floods of rosy light that seem born of the rav- 
ishing strains which now burst forth. 

Forms of knightly men and fair women move to and 
fro; the sound of voices and gay laughter fill the air. 

Close, so close has she strayed, she can hear the 
rustle of the soft garments and smell the intoxicating 
perfume. In strange fear of the power that steals over 
her, she calls to her companion, who pauses but turns 
not toward her. He will wait, but will not come. 

She must follow him. 

And lo! among the throng is a knight more grand and 
beautiful than the rest. His form is noble, his mien 
grand and lofty, his eye kind and loving. The strength 
of Hercules and the beauty of Adonis mingle in his 
frame, and the tenderness of a mother for her first-born 
is in his bosom and speaks in his every motion. 

His quick eye has discovered Beauty as she lingers, 
and, with a winning grace and a voice that has caught 
its tones from the music of the place, he woos to ap- 
proach nearer—mayhap to enter there. 

But no; she must not tarry, she will not stay. Even 
now her companion is impatient at her long delay. 

See! he beckons her to come. 
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But the bright form is so near, his words burning into 
her soul, his loving eyes holding her so close! 

A strange tingle is in the warm blood! An unknown 
flutter in the bounding streams within her! Shuddering 
she draws herself apart. She must away. 

In his eagerness he has left all his companions, and 
steps, with outstretched arms, down close to the gate. 

Close—still closer—till his lowest tones can reach her 
ear. He points out to her the dull air outside, the 
stern, unloving mien of her companion. 

So close—his breath stirs the flames in her rippling 
hair; she can feel the heart-throbs which shake his 
frame. His hand is on the latch! If he may but open! 

His eloquence is not alone in urging hertostay. The 
craving for a light and glory before unknown, the slum- 
bering fires of passion now thoroughly kindled, the 
voices of her own loving heart that fairly bleeds in the 
fateful struggl!es—all join in the mastering pleading. 

Yet she moves away. For a life that is now death to 
her she must follow the stern form so patiently waiting 
her return, wrapped there in the gray and the gloom. 

One glance at him, one burning look behind, and, 
she tears herself away, and sinks at his feet! 

Ah, if he would but stretch out those folded arms, 
give one loving glance from those austere eyes, speak 
one kind word to soothe the aching heart! He but bids 
her rise and follow on. 

And the light gradually fades, the music dies away, 
the dear voice is still. 

Aud she is alone—outside the gate—in the gray and 
the gloom—with Right alone for company! 

* * * x * * 

Ha, what means this! Her place is empty, Right is 
going on alone! And why does he seem so sorrowful 
now? His head has fallen upon his hands! What 
means this moisture in his eyes? Tears? 

Music again! The rosy light! The gate is ajar! 

But this time the music seems to be out of tune. The 
gay laughter and the voices seem to bear a malicious 
ring not heard before and the light burns what it touches. 

And what is that form gathered there on the soft 
floor? The hands crossed on the tired little bosom, 
the lustrous eyes closed on the pale, pale cheeks, the 
gleaming hair tossed in the dust! 

The gay company are all turned away. Some jeer, 
some harshly laugh. One, kinder than the rest, gathers 
the bright hair that careless feet have trampled upon, 
while something like tears dim her eyes. 

And where—ah, where is the manly form, the sooth- 
ing tones, the eye of love? And why is not that poor 
little form now circled by the outstretched arms once 
so eager to embrace it? 

Ah, pitying heaven, can it be! He too joins the 
jeering throng! His gay laugh mingles with the rest, 
and his arms now circle a form that cares not whose 
they be; whose coarse laugh, mocking words and scorn- 
ful finger point in derision to the strength which was not 
strong enough, the beauty which no longer lives. 

Yet something like moisture, too, gathers in his eyes, 
and something like a sigh is wafted to the white figure 
which now, alas! it comforts not. 

How little any one knows, how little any one cares 
what it cost the poor little girl to find out on which side 
of the gate she is most entirely, wretchedly, utterly alone. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





Surf Echoes—S. A. Wood—New York Sun 
I lay upon the moonlit sand 
Lulled by the mighty threnody 
Thrummed on the keyboard of the strand 
By ghostly fingers of the sea. 
I gazed into the cloudless night, 
Beyond the near and barren star 
That gives the world divinest light, 
Out, out where viewless planets are. 
A weird dream flitted o’er my soul— 
Sublimer music filled my ears : 
I heard Titanic breakers roll 
On shores of undiscovered spheres. 


Landscape Painting—Lee Fairchild—America 
I'll put this landscape in my song: 
Here glides the rivulet along 
A flowing path of silver hue. 
There stand the mountains looking blue, 
Because it’s cloudy weather. See 
Across yon field of gold the tree 
That writes a record of the years 
In his slow growth, and I have fears 
It goes against or through his grain. 
The hills roll o’er the bearded plain, 
There runs the fence up yonder hill 
I mean to say, the fence stands still 
And runs all around the field. Yon lake 
Unruffled lies if it may take 
The photographs of passing clouds ; 
And all around its border crowds 
Of painted flowers stand and drink 
For days and nights, and never think 
Of running o’er into the lake, 
And thus their thirst they ever slake. 
Yon green-clad hill looks woolly where 
A flock of sheep are taking care 
They do not starve. Yon brindle bull 
Gets up and dusts himself, and full 
He fills the place with bellowing 
About, I guess, most anything. 
Now, yon white steed leaps o’er the fields, 
By taking sev’ral leaps, and yields 
The palm of speed to none, and shows 
In whose proud veins the race-blood flows. 
A blooming pathway; and I find 
A maiden in it makes me blind: 
The landscape fades away and lo! 
The maiden’s left is all I know, 


Part of the Sermon—Stanley Waterloo—Chicago Tribune 
’Twas just a week ago to-day 
I sat in a soft-cushioned pew 
Sore is my need to watch and pray, 
But I dreamed the solemn sermon through, 
And—be not shocked at what I say 
I fear, my love, I dreamed of you! 
I heard, in a disconnected way, 
What the preacher said, ’tis true, 
But slight heed wandering senses pay. 
That fell these words was all I knew. 

Thy lips—are like—a thread—of scarlet—Thy lips—drop 
as—the honeycomb.—The smell of—thy garments —is—like 
the smell—of Lebanon.” 

’Twas Solomon’s song the preacher read ; 
To many grave things he referred, 

[There came from outside, overhead, 
The twitter of a little bird ; 

The soft breeze grateful coolness shed, 
But scarce its gentle impulse stirred 

A prayer book’s leaves.] The sermon led 
From “first” to “ second” and to “third,” 


And still I dreamed ; of all was said 
These words alone I faintly heard 
“ Thy lips—are like—a thread—of scarlet,—Thy lips—drop 
as—the honeycomb.—The smell of—thy garments—is—like the 
smell—of Lebanon.” 
Sweetheart, I thought of you he spoke ! 
I thought he spoke of you, and well ; 
The flower-sweet fancy nothing broke, 
There came no change, no asphodel. 
And was I wicked? Who shall croak, 
Who all my evil-doing tell ! 
“Love one another ” is the yoke 
That we must lightly bear. 
Staid with me after I awoke, 
After the benediction fell : 
“ Thy lips—are like—a thread—of scarlet.—Thy lips—drop 
as—the honeycomb.--The smell of—thy garments—is—like 
the smell—of Lebanon.” 


On the Merrimack—J. G. Whittier—Independent 
(To R. S. SPorrorD.) 
Make, for he loved thee well, our Merrimack, 
From wave and shore a low and long lament 
For him whose last look sought thee, as he went 
The unknown way from whence no step comes back. 
And ye, O ancient pine-trees, at whose feet 
He saw, in life, the sunset’s reddening glow, 
Let the soft south wind through your needles blow 
A fitting requiem tenderly and sweet! 
No fonder lover of all lovely things 
Shall walk where once he walked ; no smile more glad 
Greets friends than his, who friends in all men had ; 
Whose pleasant memory to that island clings 
Where a dear mourner, in the home he left, 
Of love’s sweet solace cannot be bereft! 
A Winter Fantaste—Robert B. Wilson—Pittsburgh Bulletin 
The apple buds in crystal sleet, 
The peach-tree blooms with snow; 
The gray hills and the gray clouds meet, 
The meadow brook runs low. 


In frost and sad half-silence bound, 
And yet, it sings not ill ; 

Haply some spirit in the ground 
Remembereth Summer still : 


The spell 


For in the copse, near by, she bides, 
Chilled by the whistling blast ; 

But in her frozen breast she hides 
Her hopes, till grief be past. 

Sing on, ye wimpling waters clear, 
Though snow and ice enfold ; 

Cease not—though all the world be drear 
Your song charms, as of old. 


These joys, which with the year depart, 
Come with the following year ; 

It is the winter in the heart 
Which makes an end of cheer. 


The apple buds in crystal sleet, 
The peach-tree blooms with snow ; 
The gray hills and the gray clouds meet, 
The meadow brook runs low. 


Response—“ Congress” 
A breath, 
Vague, tender, trembling as the summer star 
That, through dim azure, heralds from afar 
The long day’s death, 


A glance, 

Shy as a startled fawn, that fleeing, turns, 

Glowing, as when, through folded rose leaves, burns 
The sun-god’s lance. 
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A word, 
That spoken, floods with crimson cheek and throat, 
And thrilling falls, as if some wild bird’s note 

The faint air stirred. 

’Tis all; 
And yet, ’tis Life—'tis Love! Within my arms 
She trembling lies, and all Love’s vague alarms 

In soft tears fall. 


In Memoriam—jJohn Ernest McCann—JN. Y. Press 
She went with winter from this land of ours, 
She crossed her hands upon her gentle breast, 
When April, with her singing, silvery showers, 
Sang through her soul the lullaby of rest. 


She was so very young to go away 
Upon that sad and lonely road ana :ong, 

Where all who live must pass, some night—some day : 
The good, the bad, the wise, the weak, the strong. 


Her life was very modest, pure and sweet, 
She was so true unto herself and God, 
That ere her life was rounded and complete, 
She saw, and felt and kissed his golden rod. 


O! winds, that blow across the hills she knew, 
Touch all the buds and blossoms as you go 
From here to far Grenada, and there strew 
Upon her grave the sweetest flowers that grow. 


Go sighing through the land from pole to pole, 
But sing your sweetest song above her bed, 

There, in the tropic earth; then backward roll 
To us from that far city of the dead, 


And wander through each room she loved so much 
Within the house, within the dear old park—- 
Across the organ’s keys, with loving touch, 
And send her favorite ballads through the dark. 


Blackberry Blossoms—Sam. M. Peck—Boston Transcript 


From a thicket in the corner of a zig-zag fence, 
Where the succulent pokeberry stalks uprear, 
With sassafras and sumach in a wild-growth dense, 
The blackberry blossoms.through the brown rails peer, 
With dewdrops shining on their long white sprays, 
Where the yellow bee buzzes and the redbird flies, 
They marvel at the world and its new-found ways, 
With innocent wonder in their wild, sweet eyes. 
Magnolias are white, 
And roses are bright, 
And many there be that love them ; 
But with dew-besprinkled faces 
And wildwood graces, 
Oh, the blackberry blossoms are above them. 


When the pine boughs are swinging in the soft May breeze, 
And bumble-bees are boasting of their spring-tide gain, 
And the mockbird is singing out his happiest glees 
To the cotton-tailed rabbit in the bend of the lane; 
They lean their faces on the moss-grown rails 
And listen to the melody the mockbird weaves ; 
While the lizards go a-darting with their trembling tails 
Like slim long shuttles through the last year’s leaves. 
Chrysanthemums are fair, 
And orchids are rare, 
And many there be that love them ! 
But with dew-besprinkled faces 
And wildwood graces, 
Oh, the blackberry blossoms are above them ! 


The Frolicsome Champion Foot-Ballist—Town Topics 
I love my adversary’s legs to kick, 
To frisk upon his features with my feet, 
Or butt him in the belly till he’s sick— 
All this is sweet. 


I smile to hear his collar-bone collapse, 
Accompanied by his expiring screech ; 

To crack his ribs is happiness, perhaps 
Beyond all speech. 
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I laugh aloud when, in the scrimmage wild, 
I smash the thigh-bone of some lusty boy, 
And see him borne off, helpless as a child— 
That, that is joy! 


My sturdy heel into his spine to jam, 

To beat his mouth until he pouts at fate, 
To punch him sternly in his diaphragm 

Is rapture great. 


And then to batter flat his shapely snout 
Is pleasure that I can’t afford to miss ; 

To tear a handful of his giblets out— 
That, that is bliss. 


Than to perceive his manly blood run red 
No greater joy can unto me be given; 

But at one kick to kick him down stone dead-— 
That, that is heaven! 


Dost Thou Remember, O Sea—M. Connor—Boston Herald 


I stood on thy lonely shore last year, 
Thou wert sunlit, serene and blue, 

No foam-flake danced on thy surface clear, 
Where the skimming seagulls flew ; 

The broad light lay on the quiet land, 
And the summer breeze blew free, 

The tide washed low on the shining sand : 

Dost thou remember, O sea? 


I answered thy murmur then, as now, 
I told thee each treasured thought : 

I neared thee and, stooping, whispered low 
A tale that thy wavelets caught : 

They heard and replied in their tones sublime, 
I laughed aloud in my glee— 

Glad laughter that rang in a mellow chime : 

Dost thou remember, O Sea ? 


Thou seemedst to love me, O ocean wild, 
When thy waves, like my soul, were gay: 
Take now to thy bosom thy weary child, 
Let me never more strive nor stray. 
Clasp me and kiss till my life be gone, 
Let the past and the future be: 
He will forget, and, as time glides on, 
Wilt thou remember, O Sea ? 


A Winter Apple—The Chicago Inter-Ocean 


It lay before me on my study table, 
So smooth, so juicy, and so rosy red, 
That in a pensive mood, soliloquizing, 
While musing on life’s changes thus I said: 


“ Speak, O, my friend, so ruddy and so mellow, 
Smiling upon me from my table there, 
In what green orchard did you ripen, sweet one? 
Where did your tinted blossoms scent the air ? 


“Did your green leaves o’ershadow birdlings tender, 
And whisper softly in the summer breeze ? 
And did the golden sunbeams, warm and soothing, 
Fleck thro’ the branches of the apple trees ? 


«“ And when the Storm King in his awful grandeur 
Thundered his threatening dire above your head, 
Then did you trembling hang in helpless terror, 
Fearing the daisied grass might be your bed ? 


“O tell me what that gallant sunbeam whispered 
That bright day when the birds were wild with joy; 
Say, did it whisper, ‘ You, of all, are fairest !’ 
Flushing with brightest red your cheeks so coy !” 


But all in vain my queries, for no murmur, 
No whisper came responsive to my voice. 
Unable to resist, I seized the treasure 
And ended all its sorrows and its joys. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JANUARY, 1880* 





Agriulture : 

English Farms and Increased Production: *Nat. Review. 
Fruit-growing Revival: Frank A. Morgan: *XIX. Century. 
Revival of English Agriculture : *Westminster. 

Twenty Years’ Movements in Agriculture: *Blackwood’s. 
Art and Decoration - 

Japanese Art Symbols: Wm. E. Griffis: Scribner’s. 

Old Italian Masters—Grotto: W. J. Stillman: Century. 
Olin Warner, Sculptor: Henry Eckford : Century. 

Russian Bronzes : Clarence Cook: Harper's. 

Biography and Memoirs : 

A Reception at Alfred de Vigny's: *Temple Bar. 

A Young Christian Singer (Ann Griffiths) : *Sunday at Home. 
Abraham Lincoln: J. G. Nicolay, John Hay: Century. 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe: *Blackwood’s. 

Edgar Allen Poe: R. H. Stoddard: Lippincott’s. 

George John Penwell: Joseph Swain: *Good Words. 


Letters of the Duchess of Orleans : Chas. Hervey : *Gentleman’s. 


Lord Westbury: A. K. H. B.: *Longman’s. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury: Atlantic. 

Moriendum est Omnibus: W. H. D. Adams: *Gentleman’s. 
Mrs. Barrett Browning : *Macmillan’s. 

One of Joe Jefferson’s Homes: Wm. H. Ballou : Amer. Mag. 
Principal Tulloch: A. K. H. B.: *Contemporary. 
Recollections of Madame Frederic O’Connell : *Temple Bar. 
Sandro Gallotti: *Macmillan’s. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe: J. W. Mackail : *Macmillan’s. 
Sketch of Moses A. Curtis: Popular Science Monthly. 

Some Characteristics of Von Moltke: P. Dymond: Atlantic. 
The Countess of Dufferin: *Leisure Hour. 

The Memoirs of the Duke of Coburg: *Westminster. 

The Story of My Career: Jane Hading : Cosmopolitan. 
William Whewell, D.D.: *Temple Bar. 

Dramatic and Musical: 

Actors and Society: Mary Anderson: North Amer. Rev. 
Commodus: A Play: Gen. Lew Wallace: Harper’s. 


Macbeth on the Stage: W. Archer & R. Lowe: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 


Marionette Memoirs: F. G. Walters: *Gentleman’s. 
Notes on King Lear: Lewis Campbell: *Nat. Review. 
Shakespeare's Trees: Arthur Gaye: *Gentleman’s. 


Educational Discussion: 


American College Athletics: J. M. Hollowell: Outing. 
Athletic Problem in Education: N.S. Shaler: Atlantic. 


Chautauqua Summer Assembly: B. Clarke: *Sunday at Home. 
Elementary Education ; Workings and Results: *Westminster. 
Hamiltonian System of Education: H.S. Salt: *Gentleman’s. 
Protest Against Over-Examination: A Symposium: *XIX. Cent. 


Recreative Evening Schools: Mrs. Thorpe : *Good Words. 
Salaries of Lady Teachers: A. W. Pollard: *Murray’s. 


Two Conflicting Education Reports : Lord Norton: *XIX. Cent. 


The Need of Another University: A. D. White: Forum. 
The Sacrifice of Education: Popular Science Monthly. 


Fiction—Short Stories : 


A Chance Child: Marah Ellis Ryan: American Magazine. 

A Lynemouth Story: Esmé Stuart: *Leisure Hour. 

A Perverted Franchise: A. C. Gordon: Century. 

A Stage Undine: Isabella Weddle: *Gentleman’s. 

Count Baptiste: Katherine B. Foot : Cosmopolitan. 

Francoise : George W. Cable: Century. 

Isabel’s Story: Annie Porter: Harper's. 

Jin: Mrs. Musgrave: *Longman’s. 

Karenga: Miss Werner: *Longman’s. 

La Belle Américaine: W. E. Norris: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

Little Meg and the Lodger: *Sunday at Home. 

My Tommy Dove: Margaret Deland: Atlantic. 

One Night: Arthur Paterson: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

Palm Sunday in Puebla de los Angeles: F. H. Smith: Atlantic. 
The Baronet and the Balloon: *Temple Bar. 

The Breaking of Winter: Patience Stapleton: Outing. 

The Luck of the Bogan’s: Sarah O. Jewett : Scribner’s. 

The Old Man from the Old Country: G. H. Jessop: Century. 
The Other Englishman: *Cornhill. 

The Owl Trapper’s Christmas: W. H. Ballou: Cosmopolitan. 
The Silver Shoe Buckle: A. W. Peters: American Magazine. 





*Magazines starred are December numbers of English periodicals. 


The Story of Happinolanae: Oliver B. Bunce: American. 

Where are the Tickets?: *Temple Bar. 

Woudstock : Emma P. Greenock: American Magazine. 
Fiction— Serials: 

A Chronicle of Two Months: Chaps. 1-3: *Temple Bar. 

A Dangerous Catspaw: 10-12: D.C. & H. Murray: *Longman’s. 

A Good Old Family: Chaps. 8-10: *Murray’s. 

A Life’s Morning : 24-end: Author of Demos: *Cornhill. 

A Stiff-necked Generation: Chaps. 34, 35 : *Blackwood’s. 

At Last: Fourth Day: John Habberton: Lippincott’s. 

Cressy: Bret Harte: *Macmillan’s. 

French Janet : 10-12: *Cornhill. 

Great Grandmother Severn: 40-end: Leslie Keith: *Leisure Hour. 

Half-Weston: M. Elliott Seawell: Lippincott’s. 

Jupiter Lights: Part 1: Constance F. Woolson: Harper’s. 

Lady Baby: Chaps. 1-3: *Blackwood’s. 

Marooned: W. Clark Russell : Chaps. 5,6: *Macmillan’s. 

Miss Lou: Part IX: Edw. P. Roe: Cosmopolitan. 

Old Gwen: Anne Beale: Chaps. 5-9: *Sunday at Home. 

Passe Rose: XIII-XVI: A. S. Hardy: Atlantic. 

Sant’ Ilario: F. Marion Crawford : 6-8: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

Saved As By Fire: 29-31 : *Good Words. 

Stronger than Fate : 16-18: M. Bradford Whiting: *Sun. Mag. 

The House of the Wolf: 5-6: S. J. Weyman: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

The Master of Ballentrae: III: R. L. Stevenson: Scribner’s. 

The Reproach of Annesley: Maxwell Gray: *Murray’s. 

The Rogue: W. E. Norris: (Conclusion): *Temple Bar. 

The Romance of Dollard: II: M. H. Catherwood: Century. 

The Tragic Muse: I-III: Henry James: Atlantic. 

The Weaker Vessel: 39-41: D.C. Murray: *Good Words. 

Toilers of Babylon: 44-47: B. L. Farjeon: *Sunday Magazine. 

Two Coronets: May Agnes Tincker : 25-27: American Mag. 

Within Sight of the Snow : 3-4: M. Carter: *Sunday Mag. 
Historical and Descriptive : 

Capture and Execution of J. Brown: P. Poindexter: Lippincott’s. 

Castle Life in the Middle Ages: E. H. Blashfield: Scribner's. 

Centenary Celebrations in 1788 : *Westminster. 

Comments on Kentucky: Chas. D. Warner: Harper's. 

Flight of James the Second: W. J. Hardy: *Leisure Hour. 

Recent American History: Atlantic. 

The Black Mountain Campaign : Stephen Wheeler : * Fortnightly. 

The Revolution of 1688: R. Heath: *Sunday at Home. 

The West Point of the Confederacy: J. S. Wise: Century. 

Washington’s Great Campaign of 1776: J. Fiske: Atlantic. 
Literary Criticism : 

Getting into Print: James Payn: Forum. 

Literary Society as She Was Seen: Charlotte Adams: Lippincott’s. 

Names in Fiction: George Saintsbury : *Macmillan’s. 

Society Poets: *Temple Bar. 

Style: Walter Pater: *Fortnightly. 

The Multiplication of Books: A. I. Shand: *Murray’s. 

The Realms of Gold: II: John Dennis: *Good Words. 


Medical and Sanitary: : 
A Bad Headache: A. T. Schofield: *Leisure Hour. 
Faith-Healing as a Medical Treatment: *XIX. Century. 
Fat and Fat Cures: Dr. Andrew Wilson: *Longman’s. 
Great Hospitals of London: A. O. Bartholeyns: *Nat. Rev. 
House Draining from Various Views: J. S. Billings: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Is Yellow Fever Contagious? North Am. Rev. 
The Invalid’s World : A. B. Ward: Scribner’s. 
Military and Naval: 
America’s Crack Regiments: 69th N. Y.: W. J. Delaney: Amer. 
Fred. Ward: An American Soldier in China: American. 
How the German Soldier is Made: *Macmillan’s. 
Soldiers’ Rations: Archibald Forbes: *XIX. Century. 
The Negro as a Soldier: Gen. Viscount Wolseley: *Fortnightly. 
Miscellaneous Essays : 
Country Dances: *Cornhill. 
Genius and Talent: Grant Allen: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Old Sticks and Certain Reflections: T. B. Aldrich: Scribner's. 
The Black Art: Rev. Canon Blackley: *Nat. Rev. 
The Ethics of Controversy: Geo. P. Fisher: Scribner’s. 
The Voice of Experience: Edward Garrett: *Leisure Hour. 
Natural History : 
A Plea for Pussy: Dr. Gordon Stables: *Leisure Hour. 
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Concerning Sheep: A Sheep Herder: *Cornhill. 

Horses of the Plains: Fred Remington: Century. 

Natural History Notes: James Munro: *Leisure Hour. 

Sea Lions and Fur Seals: W. H. Larrabee: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

The Beaver: H. P. Wells: Harper's. 

The Solitaire : Olive Thorne Miller: Atlantic. 

Wasps: Rev. J. G. Wood: *Sunday Magazine 
Philology: 

Colloquial English: Prof. A. S. Hill: Harper's. 


Identity of Thought and Language : Duke of Argyll : “Contemp. 


Poetry of the Month: 
A Fire Opal : Edith M. Thomas: Century. 
A Florentine Anemone: Ariel Siegfried : Cosmopolitan. 
A Friend, Lads, a Friend: Fred. Langbridge : *Leisure Hour. 
A North Country Flood: H. D. Rawnsley: *Murray’s. 
A Regret: Agnes M. Machar: Century. 
Alec Yeaton’s Son: T. B. Aldrich: Atlantic. 
An Ode to Time: Ella Wheeler Wilcox: Cosmopolitan. 
An Old Sermon: Zoe Dana Underhill: Century. 
Ballad of the Bird Bride: Graham R. Tomson: Harper’s. 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony: R. Hovey: Scribner’s. 
Californian Lyrics: Minna C, Smith: Outing. 
Charity: Edith Robertson Cleveland : American. 
Diana: Wilson K. Welsh: Lippincott’s. 
English Sapphics: Hon. Hallam Tennyson: *Macmillan’s. 
Flier-Weather : H. Cholmondeley-Pennell : *Longman’s. 
Her Smile his Sunlight: Frank D. Sherman: Century. 
In Bohemia: Louise Chandler Moulton: Scribner's, 
Love’s Farewell: Michael Drayton: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Mary Anderson: Joel Benton: Cosmopolitan. 
My Castle: Louise Chandler Moulton : Cosmopolitan. 
Not Seer, but Singer: *Cornhill. 
Nunc Dimittis: Edith M. Thomas: Scribner’s. 
Parleyings: Louise Chandler Moulton: Atlantic. 
Rondo: H. Shelton Sanford, Jr.: Scribner’s. 
Song: Langdon Elwyn Mitchell: Lippincott's. 
Sympathy: Curtis Hall: Lippincott’s. 
The Angler’s Song: Isaac Walton: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
The Cricket: James B. Kenyon: Atlantic. 
The Death of Summer: A. W.: Lippincott’s. 
The Farm Dance: M. E. Gordon: Outing. 
The Jester: Maude A. Andrews: Century. 
The New Year’s Song: Katharine Grosjean : Cosmopolitan. 
The Poet of the Future: Jas. W. Riley: Century. 
Then and Now: T. H. Farnham: American Magazine. 
To the Empress Frederic : Theodore Martin : *Blackwood’s. 
Wassail: P. Shaw Jeffrey: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
Political Science : 
A Raid Upon the Treasury: L. W. Bacon: Forum, 


An Appeal to Liberal Unionists: Fred. Harrison : *Contemp. 
Buxton’s ‘‘ Finance and Politics :” Justin McCarthy: *Contemp. 


Defeated Presidential Candidates: Jas. Parton: Forum. 
Difficult Problem in Politics: F. G. Cook: Atlantic. 
Indirect Taxation in America: *Westminster. 


Is Canadian Annexation Desirable ?: A Symposium : Cosmopol. 


Is Union With Canada Desirable?: J. S. Morrill: Forum. 


Lessons from the Bimetallic Conference: C. B. R. Kent: *Macmil. 


Political Trials in Scotland : a Parallel : *Westminster. 


Recent Change in European Affairs: F. Greenwood: *XIX., Cent. 
Selecting Colonial Governors: G. Baden-Powell: *XIX. Cent. 


The Chinese Exclusion Bill: H. L. Dawes: Forum. 


The Erecter Half of the Continent: E. Wiman: N. Amer. Rev. 


The Next National Reform: A. T. Rice: No. Amer. Review. 


The Presidential Election: Sir Lyon Playfair: *XIX. Century. 


The Recall of Ministers: J. B. Angell: Forum. 
Unfinished Work of the War: G. B. Cowlam: Forum. 
Waking Dreams of Two Lord Chancellors : *Westminster. 


Religious and Philosophical : 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them : *Good Words. 


Church Miss. Society: Eng. Stock, Canon Taylor: *Fortnightly. 


Letter Missions: A. R.: *Sunday at Home. 

Robert Elsmere’s Mental Struggles : Symposium : No. Am. Rev. 
Systematic Lay Agency: G. Huntington: *National Review. 
The Clergy and the Times: Archdeacon Mackay-Smith: Harper’s. 


Scientific and Industrial : 


Gauss and the Electric Telegraph: Popular Science Monthly. 
Guiding Needle on an Iron Ship: T. A. Lyons: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Inventional Geometry: Edward R. Shaw: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Modern Amateur Photography: F. C. Beach: Harper’s. 
Psychometry ; Edward Dwight ; Cosmopolitan, 
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Science and its Accusers: W. D. Le Sueur: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

The Depths of the Ocean: Atlantic. 

The History of a Doctrine: S$. P. Langley: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

The Kew Observatory: R. H. Scott: *Good Words. 

The Story of the Lighthouses; Prof. Tyndall : Fortnightly. 


Sociological Questions : 


A Railway Whistle: Alex. H. Japp: *Good Words. 

American Apprentice System: R. P. Auchmuty: Century. 

An Easy Lesson in Statistics: E. Atkinson: Forum. 
Angiophobia in the United States : *Westminster. 

Character in Children : Charlotte M. Mason: *Murray’s. 
Cruelty to Children: Rev. Benj. Waugh: *Good Words. 
French Traits—Women: W. C. Brownell: Scribner’s. 

Future of Westminster Abbey: Archd. Farrar: *Contemporary. 
Giving and Saving: Mrs. Henry Reeve: *Longman’s. 

History of Bustles: Mary G. Humphreys: American Magazine. 
Husband and Wife: Edmund Garrett: *Sunday Magazine. 
Miss Chapman’s Marriage Reform : *Westminster. 

Railway Management: Gen. E. P. Alexander: Scribner’s, 
Studies in Factory Life: L. B. C. Wyman: Atlantic. 

The Captain’s Work: Captain of Eurania: No. Amer. Review. 
The Future of Food: J. W. Cross: *Contemporary. 

The Marriage Question: H. G. Keene: *National Review. 
The Social Problem: A Symposium : * National Review. 

The Wheel and the Gallows: Rev. S. B. Gould: *Gentleman’s. 
Thoughts about French Women: Jules Simon: *Fortnightly. 
Town-Life as Cause of Degeneracy: G. B. Barron: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Sporting Matters : 


A Day’s Stalking : William Black: *Longman’s. 

American Winter Sports: Wm. B. Curtis: American Magazine. 

Fast Ice Yachts: Chas, L, Norton: Outing. 

Mask and Foil for Ladies: Chas. E. Clay: Outing. 

Mr. Perker’s Bear ; or, Mr. Bear’s Perker: Pres. Bates : Outing. 

Sport—Past, Present and Future: Alex. Hunter: Outing. 

The Lake Champlain Yacht Club: F. G. Mather: Outing. 

Wild Shooting : Sir Henry Pottinger: *Fortnightly. 
Travel and National Studies : 

A Colorado Mining Camp: Dr. Aubrey: *Leisure Hour. 

A Pilgrim from the Blarney Stone : *Leisure Hour. 

A Piratical F. S. A.: *Cornhill. 

A Ramble Through Normandy: R.O, Allsop: Eng. Ill. Mag. 

An Autumn Visit to Japan: Eustace Cecil: XIX. Century. 

Among the Taurus Mountains: L. B. Platt: Outing. 

Beothuks of Newfoundland: Lady Blake: *XIX. Century. 
Conservatism in Scotland: W. E. Hodgson: *National Review. 

Contemporary Life and Thought in France: G. Monod: *Contemp. 

Fate of Roumania: J. D. Bourchier : *Fortnightly. 

Finland and the Finlanders : *Westminster. 

Florence the Beautiful: J. Heard: Cosmopolitan. 

Human Aspects of Indian Geography: W. W. Hunter: *Contemp. 

Impressions of Australia: R. W. Dale: *Contemporary. 

Iowa Communists: Alice W. Heald: American Magazine. 
Jottings on American Society : Max O’Rell: Forum. 

Irish Housekeeping in Last Century: *Blackwood’s. 

Leaves from an Austrian Journal: *Leisure Hour. 

Letters to My Children: Henry H. Harper: *Sunday at Home. 
Life of Administrative Exiles: Geo. Kennan: Century. 
Madeira: Second Paper: Ellen M. Taylor: *Good Words. 
Madeira: S. G. W. Benjamin: Cosmopolitan. 

Manufacturing Industry in Ireland: Comm. MacCarthy: Harper’s. 
Monti Di Pieta: E. Strachan Morgan: *Nat. Review. 

My Ride to Sheshouan: Walter B. Harris: *Blackwood’s. 
Over on East Spur: Leigh Yonge: American Magazine. 

Pagan Ireland: Charles de Kay: Century. 

Pictures of the Far West: II.: Century. 

Progress in Russia: J. A. Farrer: *Gentleman’s. 

Queensland: A. W. Stirling : *Fortnightly. 

Round About Galilee: Edw. L. Wilson: Century. 

Russia and England: H. G. Keene: *Macmillan’s. 

Sketches in Athens: *Temple Bar. 

Sorcery in New Guinea: H. H. Romilly: *Murray’s. 

Surrey Farmhouses: Grant Allen: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 

The Ancient City of Wisby: W. W. Thomas: Harper’s. 

The East-end: Bishop of Wakefield : *Contemporary. 

The Géta Canal, Sweden: W. W. Thomas, Jr.: Cosmopolitan. 
The Japanese at Play: Frank G. Carpenter: Cosmopolitan. 
The Suanetians and their Home: D. W. Freshfield: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Winter Lakes: Wm. W. Campbell : Century. 

Where Robinson Crusoe Lived : Wm. E. Curtis: Amer. Mag. 
What St. John Saw on Patmos: J. Th. Bent: *XIX. Century. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 


Richard H. Stoddard has no patience with writers of 
dialect verse.—Miss Kate Sanborn is collecting material 
for a volume on the eminent women of New York.—An 
excellent caricature of Bill Nye, drawn by himself, ap- 
pears in the Christmas number of the Pittsburg Bulletin. 
—<A French translation of Bret Harte’s Snow-Bound at 
Eagle’s is appearing in the Nouvelle Revue.—Mr. Fred- 
eric Saunders of the Astor Library has ready a volume 
of Stray Leaves of Literature.—Mrs. Annie Fields, the 
widow of the Boston author and publisher, James T. 
Fields, is a noted spiritualist and frequently holds 
seances at her home in Charles street—The Emma 
Lazarus Working Girls’ Club is a society recently organ- 
ized in New York among Jewish girls——W. Davenport 
Adams, who has a genius for making good reference 
books, has nearly ready a Dictionary of the Drama.—Dr. 
John Gilmay Shea is engaged on a life of Archbishop 
Hughes, to be published in the new American Religious 
Leaders series.—A Southern enthusiast, who from his 
long connection with literature, should permit his com- 
mon sense to dilute his imagination, says in the Atlantic 
Constitution that Amélie Rives has more dramatic power 
than the author of Daniel Deronda. —Prof. Max Miiller 
is delivering an excellent course of lectures upon Natural 
Theology in Glasgow.—The Paris Temps is publishing 
a French translation of The Quick or the Dead. 


Miss Mary L. Booth has translated more than fifty 
works from the French, and, it is said, when Scribners 
were in a hurry for Augenor de Gasparin’s Uprising 
of a Great People, she translated the whole book in 
five days.—Of the class of ’29 of Harvard, only seven 
members remain, one of whom is Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.—Amélie Chanler is the way the author of The 
Quick or the Dead now signs her name.—Capt. Haw- 
ley Smart, the well-known English writer of sporting 
novels, lives at Cheltenham; and though so weak in 
health as to be unable to take any share in sports be- 
cause of sickness, which confines him to the house for 
months at a time, he is a great social favorite.—Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Hereford, a Texas poet who has recently 
issued a volume of poems entitled Rebel Rhymes, is said 
to be a lineal descendant of Sir Walter Scott.—The first 
volume of the Century Dictionary will be ready next May, 
to be fully completed within six months thereafter.— 
Prof. Freeman is going to pass the winter in Sicily, and 
will not return to London until Easter.—Lagrovate de 
Mayolas, the French journalist, is credited with introduc- 
ing the feuilleton, the serial novel, in a daily paper.—The 
Dawn, a woman’s monthly magazine, has lately been 
published in Sydney, Australia.—Maurice Thompson 
wrote his first article when a briefless barrister at Cal- 
houn, Ga., and was paid with a one year’s subscription 
to Scott’s Monthly Magazine, then published at Atlanta. 





Wilfrid Blunt has a new volume of poems in the press, 
some of which were written while he was confined in an 
Irish prison, and nearly all on Irish patriotic subjects. 
—The Polish scholar, K. Estreicher, has finished the 
colossal task of compiling a complete bibliography of 
the literature of Poland.—The Hay-Nicolay Life of 
Lincoln has entered on the third and final year of serial 
publication in The Century.—Helen Hunt’s Ramona 
has been translated into Spanish.—Nisard M. de Vogue, 
the Russian writer, was elected a member of the Acad- 


emy: the immortal forty being now complete.—Queen 
Victoria contemplates writing, or rather dictating, her 
memoirs.—Clinton Scollard’s latest volume of dainty 
verse is Old and New World Lyrics.—The author of 
The Battle of the Swash, a vigorous satire on our Navy 
and political system, is James Barton, a nephew of the 
late Commodore Vanderbilt.—Works on America, so 
says the London Spectator, are always popular in Eng- 
land.—Mrs. Crawshay of Brecon, Eng., has placed in the 
hands of William Rossetti the sum of $12,500, the in- 
come from which is to be used annually as a prize to the 
women passing the best examination on the writings of 
Byron, Keats and Shelley.—Stockton’s Late Mrs. Null 
has been translated into the Dutch, under the title of 
Eene Liefde in Virginia.—George Meredith has given to 
his latest poem the significant title of The Empty Purse: 
a Sermon to a Prodigal Son.—Poor Count Tolstoi, now 
old and feeble from his persistent following of his strange 
creed, rejoices in the consciousness that each day brings 
death and release nearer.—The Cassells are about to 
issue in weekly numbers at low price their celebrated 
Doré Bible.—Der Bibelforscher is the name of a new 
theological monthly begun in Berlin.—Judge Tourgee 
says that “a foreigner studying our current literature, 
without knowledge df our history, and judging our civil- 
ization by our fiction, would undoubtedly conclude that 
the South was the seat of intellectual empire in Amer- 
ica, and the African the chief romantic element of our 
population.”—-In a recent sale of autographs, Ruskin 
and Rider Haggard led all the rest.—Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine recently issued a circular to contributors stating 
they have on hand matter to run at least three years. 


Craven L. Betts has translated the Songs of Béran- 
ger in the original metres for Stokes Bros.’ delight- 
ful series of poets—The death is announced of the 
Countess Rethel d’Arragon, widow of Grenville Murray, 
while engaged in correcting for the press a life of her 
husband, which is expected to create a sensation.—“ The 
American Widow: New Style” is the subject of the 
Saturday Review’s treatment of The Quick or the 
Dead.—Miss Fanny Macaulay, the historian’s sister, has 
died at Brighton, England, aged eighty years.—George 
Klingle has just collected his late poems under the title 
In the Name of the King; they are fervent, sincere and 
poetically reverent.—Sir Monier Williams is arranging 
for press his recent lectures on Buddhism, bringing out 
its connection with Brahminism and Hinduism, and its 
contrast with Christianity.—Oliver B. Bunce, whose 
Don’t book was so successful, savagely says he can see 
nothing more egotistic than “the enjoyment of romance 
and poetry, for the novel reader crawls into the skin of 
all the heroes he admires; he fills them out, strides in 
them, and, when he glorifies the original, is secretly 
glorifying himself.”—Teignmouth Shore, long editor of 
The Quiver, now takes charge of the religious instruc- 
tion of the three daughters of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales.—Gath is writing a new novel, the central figure 
of which is Alexander Hamilton, the story turning on 
the famous Philadelphia scandal.—Mr. Gladstone is 
reviewing and arranging his correspondence, and after 
cremating vast quantities of letters has remaining about 
sixty thousand letters to be preserved in a fireproof room 
adjoining his castle of Hawarden.—United-States-Sena- 
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tor Palmer of Michigan is writing a novel.—The distin- 
guished English medical author Sir Morell Mackenzie is 
known in Edinburgh as Sir Mucous Membrane Macken- 
zie.— Georg Ebers’s newest story, Die Gred, has its 
scene laid in Nuremberg during the fifteenth century. 





Nora Perry is at work on an historical ballad of some 
length.—The Austrian newspapers note the death of 
Prof. A. Horawitz, known by his researches into the his- 
tory of Humanism.—Michael Stern of Vienna is prepar- 
ing an dition de luxe of the works of Hogarth, from the 
originals, sixty plates in large folio.—The American is a 
new literary monthly begun at Atlanta.—Ingersoll Lock- 
wood is editor of The Book Lover, the latest New York 
monthly devoted to rare books.— William Black has been 
writing a new novel, which he proposes to call A Spring 
Idyll.— Robert L. Stevenson’s papers in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine are now supplanted by a new series called The 
End Papers by different authors.—Miss Daisy Hamp- 
ton, daughter of the South Carolina Senator, is writing 
Slave Days in Dixie, a novel to be published in the 
spring by the Harpers.—Julian Hawthorne, in Amer- 
ica, says of Robert Elsmere and John Ward, Preacher: 
“they are able and well-written books, but have been 
overpraised and will disappear presently’— Marion Har- 
land is collecting material in the South for her 
forthcoming Story of Virginia in Lothrop’s Story of the 
State series.—A German translation of Max Miiller’s 
Science of Thought has been published under the title 
Das Denken im Lichte der Sprache.—Miss Kate Field’s 
new lecture is on the Gospel of the Grape.—It is cited 
as a remarkable fact that while the well-to-do in France 
are eager to read every new work by Zola, the poorer 
classes continue to buy Hugo, and do not care for Zola 
or any of his school.—Mr. Gunter, author of Mr. Potter 
of Texas, has already received $5,000 from the English 
copyright; Mr. Barnes of New York not being protected 
by copyright abroad, of course yields him nothing.—The 
first edition of Sir Morell Mackenzie’s Fatal Illness of 
Frederick the Noble, required twenty-eight tons of paper, 
while the printers used 400 pounds of printing ink, and 
the binders three and one-half miles of cloth—The 
daughter of Mrs. Alexander, the English novelist, said to 
be highly cultured and talented, is preparing to enter 
the literary world.—T. W. Higginson believes that 
Emerson as a power is certainly above Pope and proba- 
bly above Coleridge.—Zola’s L’Attaque du Moulin is 
used as a text-book in English schools.—Prof. Blackie 
has written what may be termed a matrimonial Bae- 
decker, or guide through the shallows and shoals of mar- 
ried life, to be published as a magazine article under the 
title, Matrimonial Maxims by a Married Man.—Richard 
Henry Stoddard has collected a number of fugitive 
pieces and lyrics written during the past forty years, for 
publication in the spring.—Dora D’Istria, an able writer, 
known in private life as the Princess Kolzoff, died re- 
cently.—Mr. Ruskin has written an epilogue of length 
and importance for the new edition of Modern Painters. 








One by one our literary idols totter and fall; now 
Oscar Browning most unmercifully attacks Carlyle for 
gross inaccuracies in Cromwell and Frederick the Great. 
-—Col. Richard M. Johnson, the Southern novelist, is 
pictured as a tall and stalwart Georgian, with white 
head, a white mustache, handsome blue eyes and an ex- 
pression of blended kindness and humor.—It is said that 
Queen Victoria is greatly angered by some of the pub- 
lished passages in the memoirs of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.—Margery Deane, known in private life 
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as Mrs. T. Pitman, a popular novel writer and magazine 
writer, died recently in Paris.—Thackeray’s daughter, 
Mrs. Ritchie, has written a personal sketch of John 
Ruskin to appear in an early number of Harper’s.—Mr. 
John E. Bowen’s excellent translations of Carmen Sylva’s 
Songs of Toil have been issued in book form.—A popu- 
lar life of William Lloyd Garrison, under the title An 
American Hero, by Frances E. Cooke, is one of the 
English holiday books.—J. Whitcomb Riley thinks Mrs. 
Chanler’s Asmodeus “is wonderful and could be written 
only by a genius.”—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose 
time is divided between the pen and the platform, is 
engaged on new work entitled Co-operative Housekeep- 
ing.—Marshal McMahon has completed and delivered 
to the printer the story of his life as a soldier, politi- 
cian, and President of the French Republic.—About 
£5,000 is said to have been subscribed for the Matthew 
Arnold memorial fund.—Of Prof. Lanciani, whose An- 
cient Rome has just been published, Mrs. Hunt (H. H.) 
wrote in her Bits of Travel “With his violets in his 
button-hole and his little cane, and his jaunty manner 
he was an ineffable mixture of infant, archzologist and 
marble Faun.”—Green’s Short History of the English 
People, in the London edition, has reached its one hun- 
dred and thirty-fifth thousand.—Mrs. Agnes Leonard 
Hill, a writer who has acquired a literary name in the 
West, is editor of Western Society, a new Colorado 
weekly published at Denver.—Mabel Collins’s Light on 
the Path, a work treating of the occult science of the 
East, has been translated into Sanskrit, and will be 
placed by the Pundits as one of the Sanskrit classics. 








Prof. Sayce of Oxford has gone to Cairo for the 
purpose of copying the cuneiform tablets which have 
been collected there—Wm. Morris’s Epic of Hades is 
announced in its twenty-third edition; the Atheneum 
referring to its author as “one of the happy few whose 
verses bring them in a substantial yearly income.”—A 
monument to Mme. Claude Vignon, crowned by a por- 
trait-bust by herself, has just been uncovered at Pere 
la Chaise Cemetery in Paris.—Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
will probably visit this country next winter and deliver 
lectures on Egypt and other topics at the university 
centres.—Samuel Smiles’s Self Help has been translated 
into Siamese.—Marion Crawford protests against the 
production of the new opera, Le Mage, as infringing on 
his copyright novel Zoroaster.—George W. Carleton, 
who retired from the publishing firm of George W. 
Carleton & Co. three years ago, in order to travel for 
his own and his daughter’s health, has returned to New 
York for the winter.—Eric Mackay, the author of Love 
Letters of a Violinist, is the son of Charles Mackay, the 
verse writer.—Mrs. Champney, by the way, will take the 
Vassar Girls to Russia next year, and her husband, the 
“Champ” of old, has already begun work on the illus- 
trations.—At the annual award of literary prizes by the 
French Academy a gold medal was given to the Queen 
of Roumania for her Pensées d’une Reine.—Mr. Glad- 
stone is credited with the authorship of 395 books and 
tracts in the British Museum catalogue.—Sir Richard 
Burton, who has at last completed his translation of the 
Arabian Nights, says that he has concluded his life’s 
labor.—Mr. Hugh Craig, editor of The Publishing Werld, 
has finished The Household Book of Nature, an excel- 
lent work on popular natural history.— Stepniak is 
completely absorbed in his task of writing a novel.— 
Miss Braddon is writing her memoirs.—Mrs. Zoe Dana 
Underhill, whose excellent poetical contributions have 
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attracted attention recently, is a daughter of Mr. Chas. 
A. Dana of the New York Sun.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
author of Robert Elsmere, contemplates a visit to this 
country.—The Staten Island Magazine died recently. 





Alexandre Dumas has returned to Paris from Puys, 
near Dieppe, and is revising his father’s famous drama, 
Le Chevalier de la Maison Rouge.—Ben Hur has 
been published in raised letters for the blind, and makes 
six large octavo volumes.—Mario Pretesi, one of the 
most prominent realistic writers of Italy, is prepar- 
ing a study of the Tuscan peasantry.—The Arabians 
have taken up St. Nicholas, for copies of the magazine 
translated in the Arabic have recently been received in 
this country.—A chronologically arranged collection of 
all the authentic conversations and utterances of the 
poet Goethe, is to be published under the editorship of 
W. Von Beidermann.—Mrs. Oliphant lives for the greater 
part of the year at Windsor, and is on friendly terms with 
Queen Victoria, who listens carefully to a reading of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s new books as they appear.—Herbert Spencer 
has derived great benefit from his recent visit to Grant 
Allen, at Dorking, and is now busily engaged with his 
autobiography.—Constance Fenimore Woolson’s forth- 
coming novel is to be called Jupiter Lights.—Some un- 
published poems of John G. Saxe, just discovered, will 
shortly be published in the New York Ledger.—Mrs. 
Burnett's Sara Crewe has been honored by a place in 
the Tauchnitz series—The Russian critic, Prof. Moro- 
zoff, well known through his edition of Pushkin’s works, 
has been convicted of a grave act of plagiarism.—Will- 
iam E. Curtis, author of the successful book Capitals 
of Spanish America, has almost finished a novel of 
South American life, dealing with the search in Ecuador 
for a treasure of the Incas.——-Mr. Joseph Hatton’s book 
about Toole takes the form of interviews.—Eleven hun- 
dred and forty-five writers have contributed to the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, just completed. 





Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has, so they say, 
made $19,000 from Little Lord Fauntleroy, and as its 
dramatic success has but just begun, her prospects are 
bright and hopeful.—Lieut.-Col. Georg von Marées, 
editor of the Year Book for the German Army and 
Navy, died recently in his fifty-fifth year.—Prof. Hux- 
ley has returned to England after a long stay abroad, 
but, though better for the change, is still unable to do 
much work.—Among works which the Russian censor 
has recently allowed to enter the country are: Heine’s 
complete works, Wallace’s Free Russia, and Carlyle’s 
French Revolution and Frederick the Great.—J. J. 
Meehan, a graduate of Harvard and a bright contribu- 
tor of graceful rhymes to Life, is bookkeeper of the 
Lotus Club in New York.—Mrs. Pratt will not sell the 
Alcott house at Concord, the home of her father, A. 
Bronson Alcott, and of her sister, Miss Louisa Alcott, 
but will keep it for her own summer residence.—Vola- 
puk, the new Boston magazine, is the first periodical 
issued in America in the interests of this world language. 





James Payn, the well-known English novelist, has 
turned out in thirty years over 100 volumes, mainly 
fiction.— Ex-President McCosh is writing an exhaustive 
magazine review of Robert Elsmere, in addition to editing 
his current lectures on First and Fundamental Truths 
for publication in book form.—Catulle Mendes, the 
most daring of the erotico-philosophical novelists of 
Paris, is a pale, cameo-faced man, with warm and genial 
manners and brilliant conversational powers.—The man- 
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uscript of the first letter ever written by rs. Stowe is 
preserved among her papers.—Mrs. Slaughter, of Rus- 
ton, La., a well-known literary woman, who writes over 
the nom de plume “ Pleasant Riderhood,” is described 
as a tall, slender, gray-haired lady of gracious manner. 
—The paintings of Henry Landor, grandson of Walter 
Savage, the poet, are attracting attention from connois- 
seurs.— Mrs. Mona Caird’s forthcoming novel is entitled 
The Wing of Aszrael.—Will Carleton’s poem, Betsy and 
I- are Out, is being dramatized.—Jules Teller, the 
editor of Victor Hugo’s literary remains, proposes to cut 
down the correspondence to a single volume.—The Life 
and Letters of Mary Howitt, edited by her daughter, 
will soon be published.—Mrs. Oscar Wilde, in her at- 
tempt to tell to London audiences what is the Rational 
Dress for Women, is not a glittering succeess, for she 
giggles at her own witticisms, innocently twists her 
shoulders, bends her head, and explodes in a titter when 
she reads what she considers particularly good.—Charles 
Eugene Banks, editor of the Merchant Traveller, is 
doing good verse work in Western papers.—The distin- 
guished Norwegian geologist and mineralogist, Prof. T. 
Kjerulf, of the University of Christiania, died last month 
at the age of sixty-three years.—Rider Haggard wrote 
She in six weeks at atime when he was busy as reporter 
for the London Times; it paid him, it is said, $50,000. 





La Fin de Satan, one of Victor Hugo’s posthumous 
works, has just been published.—Truth of London 
speaks very favorably of the forthcoming memoirs of 
Grenville Murray.—Mr. George Makepeace Towle, 
author of a number of good histories for the young folks, 
is now delivering a series of lectures on eminent public 
men.—Mrs. Burton Harrison is described as “a plump, 
well-formed woman, with blue eyes and reddish hair; 
she is always beautifully dressed, and has a soft voice 
and gentle manner.’’—Joseph Brownlee Brown, a valued 
contributor to the Atlantic Monthly and a strong friend 
and disciple of Emerson’s, died recently in Brooklyn at 
the age of sixty-four.—Sir Arthur Sullivan says the 
familiar song, The Lost Chord, realized little short 
of $50,000, one-third of which was the share of the com- 
poser.—Baron Platel, the brilliant “Ignotus” of the 
Paris Figaro, is dead.—Mr. Walter Crane’s new colored 
picture-book will be published under the title, Flora’s 
Feast: a Masque of Flowers.—Admiral Porter has 
written for America some reminiscences of Garibaldi.— 
Margaret Andrews Oldham, the southern poet, is an at- 
tractive little woman of not much beyond a score and a 
quarter of years; she has a pretty, intelligent face, a 
shapely nose, large blue eyes, expressive mouth, set off 
by a shell-pink complexion.—Andrew Lang says: “ If all 
the rest of Lord Tennyson’s works perished, except 
what we have in the two little books of 1830,1833, and 
in the two known volumes of 1841, the world would still 
possess the flower and essence of his genius.”—Clark 
Russell’s latest story is Marooned, now running as a 
serial.—According to the Jewish Chronicle, Richard 
G. Palgrave, the Arabian traveller who died recently, was 
born a Jew with the name of Cohen, but changed it 
when he married.—Mr. Chas. G. D. Roberts, Professor 
of Literature in the University of Kingston, Nova Scotia, 
has edited a volume of Poems of Wild Life for the 
Canterbury Poets series.—There is in preparation a Life 
of the Emperor Frederick, for which the dowager Em- 
press has written an introduction.—Daniel J. Byrne, of 
the Boston Herald, is the author of the forthcoming 
book Selah, exposing the doing of commercial agencies. 
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The veteran oriental traveler, Arminius Vambéry, is 
writing a new book on Modern Turkey.—Andrew Lang 
disposes of Daudet’s later novels in the scathing sen- 
tence: “They appear to me to combine the temper of 
the society journalist with the over-anxious search for 
words which is the joy of the ‘art critic.’”—Miss Minnie 
Davis, daughter of Jefferson Davis, has arranged for the 
early publication of her new novel.—Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s friends call attention to Colonel Quarritch, V. C., 
his new bit of fiction, in answer to the trumpeted charge 
that he is merely a “ sensationalist ” and “ popular paper- 
stainer.”—E. de Lancey Pierson is to publish his col- 
lected verse under the title, The Merry Muse.—Robert 
Elsmere has been dramatized in Chicago.—Ludovic 
Halevy says his new novel, Blanche Couronne, is “hor- 
ribly simple and terribly virtuous,” and, he adds, “not 
quite finished.”—The only way in which the Century’s 
Siberian articles can reach Russian readers is for them 
to order the pages from London torn from the magazine, 
and enclosed in a letter, thus evading the eagle scrutiny 
of the censor.—Karl Emil Franzos, whose strong, pain- 
ful story, For the Right, so graphically described the 
struggles of Hungarian peasants for right and justice, has 
written another novel, called Die Schatten.—Olive 
Harper and Thomas McIlvaine made a play from Miss 
Harper’s translation of Jules Mari’s novel, Roger La 
Honte, and have called it The Woman in the Case.— 
Mrs. Julia Truitt Bishop is the new literary editor of the 
Sunny South, the only illustrated literary weekly in 
Dixie.—The health of Francis Parkman, the historian, 
is so poor that he has resigned from the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College and discontinued literary work. 





The Prince of Montenegro is a writer of lyrics and 
sonnets.—The idea of a new illustrated literary weekly, 
to come out every Saturday, is again being talked about 
in New York.—Mrs. C. F. Herrick, daughter of Marion 
Harland, is a reader of manuscript for the Century Mag- 
azine.—Miss Mabel Nast, daughter of the famous cari- 
caturist Tom Nast, continues her bright work, with pen 
and pencil in pleasing combination.—Calmann Levy will 
soon publish Max O’Rell’s Impressions of America and 
American Society.—Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the novelist, 
is in Paris, from whence she goes to Egypt to spend the 
winter.—Miss Mary E. Wilkins, the author of many fas- 
cinating short stories, is a Massachusetts minister’s 
daughter, young and “pretty,” they say, “as a wild 
rose.”,—One of the brightest of the young writers on the 
press of New York is the son and namesake of General 
McClellan.—Lafcadio Hearne began his career as a 
Cincinnati journalist and was afterwards for some years 
connected with the press of New Orleans.—A new novel 
has been finished by Edgar Saltus, and is to have for its 
title Transactions in Hearts.—What Dreams may Come, 
by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, is to be translated into 
French.—The able editor of Collier’s Once a Week is 
Nugent Robinson, the American correspondent of the 
London World.—Joel Chandler Harris will probably 
have his first ambitious novel ready for publication in a 
month or so.—Concerning the writing of nonsense pure 
and simple, as suggested by the recent edition of Edward 
Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes, an English writer wonders that 
so humorous a people as the American should write so 
little pure nonsense.—It is said of T. Russell Sullivan, 
the brilliant young Boston novelist, that each night be- 
fore dinner he reads from the poems of Longfellow for 
a few minutes in order to enter into that beautiful 
atmosphere of spiritual serenity that so pre eminently 
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characterizes the household poet.—Edgar Fawcett’s 
latest novel, which he is now writing, will be Solarion, A 
Romance.—President Patton, of Princeton, retires from 
the active managing co-editorship of the Presbyterian 
Review; Rev. B. B. Warfield taking his place.—Miss Eva 
E. Britton, who formerly edited the Charleston (S. C.) 
Hurricane, is now quite a successful story writer for the 
Atlanta Sunny South and several New York papers.— 
Walter Besant has written a novel called The Bell of 
Saint Paul’s.—Bryan Maurice, by Walter Mitchell, is a 
theological novel, recommended by the Churchman as 
an antidote to Robert Elsmere.—The French instructor 
of deaf mutes and historical writer, Ernest La Rochelle, 
long the librarian of the National Library, died at the 
close of last month in his sixty-fourth year.—Among 
bright Southern writers is Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer, of 
Pass Christian, Miss., connected for the past two years 
with the New Orleans Picayune, and the author of many 
charming dialect sketches.—William Black is pictured 
as tightly built, lithe of limb, strong of arm, capable of 
great physical endurance, nevertheless below the medium 
height; he has short black hair, a thick brown mus- 
tache, a dark hazel eye, a firm mouth and a square fore- 
head, giving you altogether the idea of compact strength. 
—The Poémes Complets of Edgar Allan Poe, translated 
by M. Gabriel Mourey, with an introduction by J. Péla- 
dan, will shortly be published in a fine edition in Paris. 





Mrs. Drew, who has written an article on Woman 
Suffrage, in the Women’s Gazette, is a daughter of Mr. 
Gladstone, and has the special care of his correspond- 
ence.—Mrs. Mary Bryan, editor of Munro’s publications, 
is a bright and hard worker; as editor of the Sunny 
South, when only 18 years old she had two serials of 
her own running at once in addition to her editorial 
work.—In a lengthy essay on Alphonse. Daudet, in The 
St. James’s Gazette, George Saintsbury says: “ He is a 
reporter of the very greatest talent, not an artist of 
genius.”"—Joaquin Miller is writing a novel.—Edna 
Lyall, the author of Donovan, has been much annoyed 
by an eccentric person who imposes upon the public as 
the author herself.—Gerald Massey, the English poet 
now on a lecturing tour of this country, was born sixty 
years ago among the canal folk of Herts, Eng., was for 
many years a contributor to the Quarterly Review and 
a member of the Athenzum staff, and has published 
half a dozen volumes of verse, pre-eminently the 
“poetry of the poor.”—Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickenson, a 
poet, and founder of The King’s Daughters, has been 
elected to a chair in the University at Denver and will 
accept it.—The Forum says on the Poems of Passion 
school: “Until we resume the pristine innocence of 
Adam and Eve let us beware of assuming, even in liter- 
ary imagery, their slight costumes.”—It is stated that 
Emperor Frederick’s original diary is in the possession 
of Queen Victoria, who has a copyright on it.—W. S. 
Gilbert has postponed his proposed dramatization of 
George Eliot’s Romola, but he has not lost confidence 
in his ability to execute this delicate bit of work.—Clay 
Green is writing a libretto for an opera bouffe, founded 
on Longfellow’s Miles Standish.—Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond, the author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
is pictured as a tall, slim, fair young man, with a trim 
mustache and a well-fitting frock-coat, resembling an 
officer in the Guards rather than a university lecturer.— 


For some unexplained reason copies of George Mere- 
dith’s volume of poems, called A Reading of Earth, which 
is just published, will not be sent to the press for review. 
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BOOK INDEX—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT* 





Art and Decoration: 
A History of French Painting: Earliest to Latest Practice: C. H. Stranahan: Scribners: 8vo 
A Manual of Decorative Composition: For Designers, Decorators, Architects, etc.: H. Mayeux: Appleton, 
Museums and Art Galleries: Thos. Greenwood: Scribner & Welford: 12mo., cloth. ................... 
Biography and Memoirs: 
Frederick, Crown Prince and Emperor: Rennell Rodd: With Photograph Portrait: Macmillan: r2mo. .. 
Life and Letters of Dr. S. Wells Williams: Frederick Williams: Putnams: 8vo., cloth. ................-. 
Life of Delia Bacon: By Theodore Bacon: With portrait: Houghton, Mifflin & Co: 8vo. .............. 
Samuel Irenzus Prime: Autobiography and Memorials: Edited by his son: Randolph. ................ 
The Nun of Kenmare: An Autobiography, by Mary Frances Clare Cusack: Ticknor: 12mo., cloth 
Victor Cousin: Jules Simon: tr. by B. and E. P. Anderson: McClurg: 12mo., cloth. .................. 


Current Fiction: 
Divided Lives: Edgar Fawcett: Belford, Clarke & Co.: cloth $1, paper. 
First Harvests: An Episode in the Life of Mrs. Levison Gower: F. J. Stimson: Scribners............... 
Kady: Patience Stapleton: Belford, Clarke & Co.: ramo., paper. ........ccscccccccccccccccsccccees 
My Friend the Boss: A Story of To-day: Rev. Edw. E. Hale: J. S. Smith & Co. ..................2.. 
The Despot of Broomsedge Cove: Charles Egbert Craddock: Houghton, Mifflin & Co: 16mo 
The Professor’s Sister: Julian Hawthorne: Belford, Clarke & Co.: Cloth, $1.00: Paper 
Fiistorical and Reminiscent: 
Household History of the United States and Its People: Edward Eggleston: Appleton, Illust., 8vo., cloth.. 
Ohio: First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787: Rufus King: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 16mo 
Pen and Powder: By Franc B. Wilkie: Ticknor & Co.: 12mo., cloth. ...........cccccccccccccccsccces 
The Other Side of War: With the Army of the Potomac: K. P. Wormeley: Ticknor: 8vo., illustrated. ... 
The Story of Holland: James Thorold Rogers: Putnams: Illustrated, 12mo., cloth 
Literary Criticism: 
Information for Authors: Hints and Suggestions in all Kinds of Literary Work: Eleanor Kirk: 12mo., clo. 
The Human Mystery in Hamlet: Martin W. Cooke: Fords, Howard & Hulbert: 16mo., cloth 
Writer’s Handbook: A Guide to the Art of Composition: Lippincott Co.: half-leather 
Miscellaneous Essays: 
Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry: Edited by W. B. Yeats: Whittaker: 16mo., cloth 
Paradoxes of a Philistine: Wm. S. Walsh: Lippincott Co.: 12mo., cloth 
The Pilgrim’s Scrip; or, Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith: Roberts: 16mo., cloth. ................ 
Poetry of the Month: 
Christmas Carillons, and other Poems: Annie Chambers-Ketchum: Appleton, Illust., 12mo., cloth 
In the Name of the King: George Klingle: Stokes: 16mo., cloth 
Leaves of Life: E. Nesbit: Longmans, Green & Co: 12mo., cloth. ....... adbiebiwaexetavesrtennneedis 
November Boughs: Walt Whitman: D. McKay: 8vo., cloth 
Old and New World Lyrics: By Clinton Scollard: Stokes: 16mo., half-cloth 
Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury: James Whitcomb Riley: Bowen-Merrill Co.: r2mo., cloth. .............+.: 
Songs of Toil: Carmen Sylvia (Queen of Roumania): Stokes & Bros.: half-cloth, 16mo 
The Viking: Elwyn A. Barrow: Preface by Lawrence Barrett: McClurg: 12mo., cloth 
Vagrom Verse: Charles Henry Webb (John Paul): Ticknor: 16mo., cloth extra 
Wood Blooms: By John Vance Cheney: Stokes: 16mo., half-cloth. ............ cece cee cc ccc ececceees 
Political Questions : 
International Law: By Henry Sumner Maine: Dodd, Mead & Co., Importers: 1 vol., 8vo..........---- 
The New British Constitution and its Master-builders: Duke of Argyll: Scribner & Welford 
Religion and Philosophy: 
A Brief History of Greek Philosophy: B. C. Burt: Ginn & Co 
Some Contributions to the Religious Thought of our Time: Rev. J. M. Wilson: Macmillan: 
The Religions of the World: David J. Burrell: Presb. Bd. of Pub.: 12mo., cloth 
Scientific and Industrial : 
American Weather: A. W. Greely: A popular exposition: Dodd, Mead & Co.: 8vo., cloth 
The Origin of Species: Charles Darwin: Last London edition revised: Appleton: 2 vols., 12mo., cloth. .. 
Travel and Adventure: 
A Wanderer’s Notes: By W. Beatty-Kingston: Dodd, Mead & Co., Importers: 2 vols., 8vo. ..........-. 
Coaching Days and Coaching Ways: By W. Outram Tristram: Illustrated: Macmillan: 8vo., cloth. ...... 
Gibraltar: Rev. Henry M. Field: Illustrated: Scribners: square 8v0. ............00eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Leaves From an Egyptian Note-Book: Isaac Taylor: Scribner & Welford: Crown 8vo., cloth. .......... 
People and Countries Visited in a Winding Journey Around the World: O. W. Wight: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Winter Sketches From the Saddle, by a Septuagenarian: John Codman: Putnams: 16mo., cloth 














* The idea of this department is to give a reference list of the most desirable books of the month for information to general readers. 
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Attar of Roses—Clinton Scollard—Pittsburgh Bulletin 


Drowsy, cross-legged, hidden half from sight, 
I see him sitting in his old bazar ; 
Around him quaintly-figured vials are, 
Thin, fragile, curious—deftly ranged aright. 
Pause and accost him. How his eye grows bright, 
Glowing from out the dusk as glows a star! 
Perfumes of Araby stilled in dales afar 
He offers you for your supreme delight. 
And as you bear away your costly prize, 
By occultation rare doth he divine 
The tender thoughts that in your heart arise ; — 
How the love-light will leap into her eyes, 
When, in the far home-land beyond the brine, 
You lay this orient offering at her shrine. 


After the Ball—Samuel M. Peckh—Times-Democrat 


Amid the merry dancers 
My face is blithe and bright, 
And in the waltz or lancers 
My feet are lithe and light, 
He frowns to see me laughing 
Amid the joyous crew, 
And thinks I do not love him: 
Ah, if he only knew! 
He deems a woman’s passion 
The art of a coquette, 
And vows that naught but fashion 
My heart hath stirred as yet, 
He only sees the actress 
Before the play is through ; 
Alas! behind the curtain : 
Ah! if he only knew! 
Must women e’er be wearing 
The heart upon the sleeve, 
A mark for idle staring 
That lovers may believe ? 
I am not cold, nor fickle, 
Forgetful, nor untrue ; 
I love him, I adore him: 
Ah, if he only knew! 
A Ball-Room Episode—Town Topics 
She stood that night on the gilded stair, 
In her robe of shimmering white, 
Her face, than fairest flow’r more fair, 
Aglow with a blissful light. 
And the music, trembling, rose and swayed 
From the far-off dancing hall 
Whose belie had smiled, as she'd hither strayed 
At the height of the splendid ball. 
So alone in her peerless beauty there, 
She stood that night, on the gilded stair. 
And, behold! A stalwart form appears— 
A youth whose eager eyes 
Gleam bright with the fire of his twenty years— 
The fire that women prize! 
For a moment’s space, in the glowing pride 
Of his worship mute, he stands, 
Then lightly springs to the beauty’s side 
And seizes her jewelled hands ; 
And his heart is breathing a silent prayer, 
For his goddess, here on the gilded stair. 
And she? with a covert glance around, 
Profaning eyes to check, 
She sighed, and her young adorer found 
Her arms about his neck; 
And the dying lamps o’er the fond scene shed 
The spell of a sweet eclipse, 
As she tenderly raised his curly head 
And kissed him on the lips. 
Start not; ‘twas a matron, grand and fair. 
Who kissed her son, on the gilded stair. 


Ashes—De Witt Sterry—/Judge 
Wrapped in a sadly tattered gown, 
Alone I puff my briar brown 
And watch the ashes settle down 
In lambent flashes ; 
While thro’ the blue, thick, curling haze 
I strive with feeble eyes to gaze 
Upon the half-forgotten days 
That left but ashes. 
Again we wander through the lane, 
Beneath the elms and out again, 
Across the rippling fields of grain 
Where softly plashes 
A slender brook ’mid banks of fern. 
At every sigh my pulses burn, 
At every thought I slowly turn 
And find but ashes. 
When made my fingers tremble so 
As you wrapped skeins of worsted snow 
Around them, now with movements slow 
And now with dashes ? 
Maybe ’tis smoke that blinds my eyes, 
Maybe a tear within them lies ; 
But as I puff my pipe there flies 
A cloud of ashes. 
Perhaps you did not understand 
How lightly flames of love were fanned. 
Ah, every thought and wish I’ve planned 
With something clashes ! 
And yet within my lonely den 
Over a pipe, away from men, 
I love to throw aside my pen 
And stir the ashes. 
A Nice Distinction—Kate Vannah—America 
She calls him cruel—he has crushed a rose 
Unconsciously, in his convulsive grasp. 
Cruel, my lady calls him—yet she knows 
Just why he crushed the rose, and can but gasp 
In sudden pain, with lips so deathly white, 
And find no voice to tell her that she, too, 
Is cruel. All the happy summer night 
He has been with her. With her eyes she drew 
Him out into the radiant night, away 
From all the dancers. Dreamy music steals 
Out on the fragrant air. Now—this hour—he may 
Confess his love. Low at her feet he kneels. 
* * * * * * 
The statues, e’en, might envy her repose. 
She calls him cruel—he has crushed her rose— 
And she—a heart. 
This Would I Do—Boston Globe 
If I were a rose, 
This would I do: 
I would lie upon the white neck of her I love, 
And let my life go out upon the fragrance 
Of her breath. 
If I were a star, 
This would I do: 
I would look deep down in her eyes, 
In the eyes I love, and learn there 
How to shine. 
If I were a truth strong as the Eternal One, 
This would I do: 
I would live in her heart, in the heart 
I know so well, and 
Be at home. 
If I were a sin, 
This would I do: 
I would fly away, and though her soft hand 
In pity were stretched out, I would not stay, but fly 
And leave her pure. 
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PRESS OPINIONS OF THE 


Harper’s Weekly: 

One of the most interesting and valuable of eclectic 
magazines is the monthly periodical recently established 
under the name of Current Literature. The plan of this 
periodical is original. The selections are grouped to- 
gether under appropriate headings, so as to constitute 
departments. The editorial gossip and reflection run- 
ning through all this timely and entertaining matter 
give it not only unity, but additional interest. 


Chicago Herald: 

Current Literature, the new monthly, is the most sat- 
isfactory attempt yet made to establish a popular eclectic 
monthly. It is conducted with signal ability and is ex- 
ceptionally readable in all departments. 


New York Epoch: 

Current Literature for December contains a vast 
amount of reading matter, original and selected, with a 
good index. This magazine will prove useful to those 


wishing to obtain a rapid survey of “current literature,” 
either in the periodicals or in the newspapers. 


Minneapolis Journal: 

Each succeeding number of this new magazine is 
simply a marvel of richness and variety. Any one who 
values the convenience of having the best things in 
current, as well as less recent literature, culled out and 
classified for him, must appreciate the discriminating 
work done by the editor of this splendid publication. 





Indianapolis News: 
The December Current Literature is an example of 
what an eclectic literary publication should be. 





Buffalo Express: 

Current Literature, besides all its departments, con- 
tains many special features. Some are old and some 
new, and a few are so old that they are new to the present 
generation. All have the merit of being interesting. 


New York Times: 

With its December number, which is just ready, Cur- 
rent Literature completes its first volume. This is an 
extremely entertaining magazine, containing as it does a 
vast collection of matter in prose and verse, original and 
selected, with a useful magazine index. One gets his 
money’s worth from Current Literature. 





Boston Transcript: 

Each succeeding number of this new periodical but in- 
creases the wonder why, as it meets so universal a need, 
something like it was not established before. Its ample 
pages are filled with the freshest matter in current liter- 
ature, culled from newspapers, magazines and books, 
intermingled with crisp editorial matter. There is no 
other publication in this country of so wide or so varied 
a scope, or one which represents so impartially the cur- 
rent character and value of the world’s literature. 


New York Sun: 

It would be easier far to enumerate the things it does 
not contain than to give a complete list of the good 
things within its pages, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that it contains everything. In prose, the best short 
stories of modern time; the best novels of the day con- 
densed by a practiced hand; the literature of the hour 
commented upon, turned, twisted and analytically dis- 
sected by a critical mind; the humor of the period, par- 
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agraphic and otherwise, and, with all this, a classified 
list of the magazine articles of the month is given, so 
that what is missing from the pages of Current Litera- 
ture may be easily found by those who wish to read up 
on special subjects, and all of which may be purchased 
for—$1? Nota bit of it. Twenty-five cents! 


New Orleans Picayune: 

Current Literature is the most widely eclectic maga- 
zine ever published. It makes its selections from the 
best magazines and newspapers in this country and 
Europe, and is a marvellously faithful reflex of contem- 
poraneous literature all over the world. It is full of all 
kinds of good things for all “sorts and conditions of 
men,” as Mr. Besant would put it. 


Chicago Tribune: 

Current Literature closes its first volume with the 
December number, and its editors should be conscious 
that they have scored a success. It really merits all the 
good things the critics have said of it. 


Chicago Times: 

The December number of Current Literature com- 
pletes the first volume of that periodical. It has well 
kept its promise to be a monthly guide or map of litera- 
ture. Its book index alone is a most valuable feature 
and will grow more so with more perfect arrangements 
for fullness. In fact the whole periodical shows good 
work in all departments. 


San Franciso Examiner: 

In some special features Current Literature is excelled 
by other magazines, but in the matter of semi-eclectic 
periodical literature, the editor has notched the rock a 
cut above the highest mark hitherto made. 


Washington Post: 

For the general reader there has never been published 
in this country a more interesting and valuable work 
than this magazine of record and review. It contains 
the best from all current sources, with enough that is 
standard, and it is put up in the very best shape. 


The Nashville American: 

Too much good cannot be written of this publication; 
the difficulty is to keep within bounds when it is under 
discussion. One is as much surprised at the admirable 
manner in which it is edited as with the delightful mat- 
ter that is presented. A reader who does not find 
something to suit his or her taste in Current Literature 
is a groundling indeed. A year’s issue of Current Lit- 
erature will make a valuable library. It is a genuine 
treat to sit down in the company of such a publication. 


San Francisco Report: 

Current Literature deserves everything kind that can 
be said of it. It is the happiest thought and realization 
of this or any other literary year. 





Baltimore Sun: 

Current Literature still maintains its standard. We 
confess that, while praising the design and selections of 
the first number, we thought it too good to last. But 
there are bright minds at the head of it, obviously, and 
they strike paying ore every time. 

New York Truth: 

It is well named Current Literature, for it runs on as 

smoothly as a full flooded river from its source. The 
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selections from authors, old and new, are made with 
admirable judgment and in the best taste. Tales and 
poems and quaint things of forgotten authors are saved 
from oblivion and put into the hands of people who, 
without this medium, would never have heard of them. 
I know of no such ably conducted work of the kind in 
this or any other country. 


Arkansaw Traveller: 

Current Literature is the most entertaining magazine 
published in this country. It is the only magazine which 
supplies every want of the literary worker. 


Detroit Free Press: 

It is a collection made with excellent taste and judg- 
ment of the best things in the newspapers of the day, 
the things which are far better worth preserving than 
much that is found in the magazines, but which has 
heretofore been entombed in the big, unwieldy files or 
dusty shelves in public libraries. 





Springfield Union: 

It is good and deserves success. It certainly prom- 
ises to be of exceeding value to any one who wants to 
keep up with current thought, but finds it utterly impos- 
sible to compass the mass of literature that contains it. 





Boston Traveller: 

Current Literature fully sustains its brilliant reputa- 
tion. It would be easier to tell what is not in it than 
what is,;—so wide and varied is its wealth of contents. 


It is clever and charming. 


Kansas City Times: 

Current Literature for December is a feast of fat 
things for the mental appetite. Without doubt this is 
one of the finest publications of the kind in the country. 
This magazine is planned upon entirely new lines, and 
covers the field of home and foreign literature. 


Omaha Bee: 

Nothing superior of the kind has appeared in Amer- 
ica, nor, indeed, anywhere else. Its seventy-two large 
pages are literally crammed with the cream of popular 
literature. The monthly book index and the magazine 
reference will keep one posted on the current literature 
of the day in a way that has never before been possible. 


Chicago Mail: 

That admirable publication, Current Literature, con- 
tinues to attract the special attention of the press by its 
quality. The taste and tact displayed in its editing 
have never been equaled when such publications have 
been attempted in the past. It has an assured success- 
ful future before it, the demand for it growing steadily. 
It is equally a delight and-a convenience. 


Albany Argus: 

Although a new claimant for favor, Current Literature 
is already well established in the regard of the great 
reading public. It is conceded that much of the most 
brilliant thought of the world is to-day expressed through 
the newspapers, and it is fitting that it should be brought 
into convenient form for presentation, by judicious 
selection and consideration. The magazine is edited 
with skill and judgment. 





Atlanta Constitution: 

Current Literature is one of the most satisfactory 
publications of the kind we have ever seen. It is edited 
with judgment, taste and skill. 
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Washington Republican: 

Wherever the best literature can be found, the world 
about, it has been sought, and is here reproduced in 
manner most acceptable. Take this carefully selected 
reprint to your home. It will go direct to your Learts. 


The Literary World: 

An extremely sprightly monthly magazine has lately 
been started in New York under the title of Current 
Literature. It has the merit of being something quite 
new under the sun. Its monthly table of contents pre- 
sents an imposing array of readable articles on every 
conceivable topic. 

Philadelphia Press: 

Current Literature is prosperous, and deserves its 
prosperity. Of all the eclectic publications it is the 
most useful to the working journalist. Its gossip of 
authors and books is always bright and breezy. 


Rochester Post Express: 

Each number of Current Literature contains about 
one hundred pages; it sells for 25 cents; it is filled with 
the very best things from the latest papers and maga- 
zines, and it is very doubtful if any other periodical in 
this country supplies so much good reading matter. 





New York Telegram: 

It is a notable example of what can be done py a 
skilful editor. The magazine is interesting, whether a 
man is at leisure or in a hurry, whether he is about to be 


married or hanged. 


Pittsburg Bulletin: 

This new publication delves so deeply in contempo- 
raneous thought, in comment and review, that, instead 
of being a record, it would be nearer the mark to say 
that it is the fountain-head of inspiration. Certainly in 
all that constitutes force and literary finish, Current Lit- 
erature is incomparable, while as a magazine of record, 
in mental breadth it grasps the world. 


Springfield Union: 

With its December issue Current Literature has 
reached its sixth number, and in its career of six months 
this magazine has made a wide place for itself. 


St. Louis Republic: 

As good as voluminous, which is saying a great deal, 
a great hive stored with honey of all flavors culled from 
every species of flower. To the man of means it is a 
guide through the literary “ Garden of the Gods,” while 
it contains so much of the best cullings from current 
thought that a poor student might feel well contented in 
its possession without much more. 





Baltimore News; 

An immense amount of varied reading is found in 
Current Literature. There is something to please every 
taste, and enough matter will be found between its 
covers to occupy the average man a month. 


The Universalist: 

The new monthly entitled Current Literature is a 
marvelously well edited and well-made periodical. This 
magazine gives each month a vast amount of matter 
carefully culled from the literature of the world—maga- 
zines, periodicals, newspapers, books, are all represented 
in its pages, with the selections gathered into depart- 
ments. It is amammoth among the monthlies, contain- 
ing more than double the matter of any magazine now 
before the public. It is practically the créme de la créme 


of current publications. 
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WITH THE PARAGRAPHERS—SELECTED BONBONS 





Chicago Times: 

Talking about compulsory education, wouldn’t it be 
a good idea if the teachers, as a rule, were compelled to 
know just a little more than their pupils? 





Martha’s Vineyard Herald: 

The man who prays that God will make him honest 
in his business transactions needs watching. He may 
forget to pray once in a while. We don’t pray for that 
which we have. 


Lowell Citizen: 

Ed—That sign, “Closed, taking stock,” has been in 
that window more than a week. Ned—Oh, that’s all 
right! The store is closed; the sheriff is taking the stock. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean: 

When enthusiasm was venting itself with “ What’s the 
matter with Harrison?” and winning the chorus re- 
sponse of, “O, he’s all right,” the other day, a small, 
unobtrusive gentleman carefully adjusted his glasses and 
chirped, “ What’s the matter with Robert Elsmere?” 
The tin horns ceased, and there was an ominous hush. 





Boston Traveller: 
The fact that it is not now regarded as good form to 


exhibit wedding presents takes away very materially from 
the pleasure of giving. 





From “America: ” 

Clara—“ Mamma, what are pictures of the ‘impres- 
sionist’ school ?”” Mamma—“ My dear, they are—aw 
—the ones—aw—where one has to be at some distance 
in order to appreciate them.” Inartistic Brother—“ Yes, 


you have to be ’way off.” 


Somerville Journal: 
“All things come to him who waits,” including a bald 


head, false teeth and ear trumpets, and heaps of miscel- 
laneous troubles. 


Chicago News: 

Jacob,” said the friend, “how foolish of you to talk 
of dying! Why, I never saw you looking so well in ail 
my life before. Brace up—you’ll live to be 100 years 
old.” “Mine friend,” answered the invalid, impres- 
sively, “you make a mishtakes ven you tings I live so 
long. Der Lord isn’t going der dake me at 100 ven he 


can get me at 76.” 


From Life: 

She—“‘I must show you my new clock before you 
go.” He (facetiously)—“ Some of my friends tell me 
I am homely enough to stop a clock.” She—“ Oh, that 
won’t matter. It can be started again.” 


Jewellers’ Weekly: 

She—‘ The watch you sold me runs too fast.” He— 
“Why, it was perfectly regulated when it left the store.” 
She—“ Well, when I get home to Brooklyn it—” He 
—‘Ah! I understand the case perfectly, madam. You 
see, I thought you lived in New York. Of course you 
need a much slower movement. Now, you had better 
keep that one to use in the city and let me show you 
something very ni¢e for the other end of the bridge.” 





Chicago Tribune: 
“Mandy!” almost shrieked the elderly aunt, as she 


entered the parlor unexpectedly, and found the young 


lady clasped in the arms of a young man who was kiss- 
ing her with every indication that he had had considera- 
ble practice, “ what on earth does this mean?” “ Noth- 
ing but an election bet, auntie,” replied Amanda, with a 
look of martyr-like resignation on her lovely face. “I 
lost. Goon, Mr. McPelican. How many was that?” 





Boston Courier: 

Smith—You say the speculation has proved a failure? 
Jones—A total failure. S.—I thought you said there 
was a fortune in it. J. (with a groan)—So there is. 
Mine is in it. 

Philadelphia Stage: 

First Lady (looking at programme)—“ Tell me, dear, 
what does Le Maitre des Forges mean?” Second Lady 
(patronizingly)—“‘ The Master of the Forges, dear; it’s 
the original of ‘Jim the Penman,’ you know.” 


Harvard Lampoon: 
First tramp—“I say, have you taken a bath?” 
Is there one missing? ” 


Second tramp—‘“ No! 


Boston Transcript: 

They were speaking of Bounceabout. Brown—One 
thing you must admit, and that is that he is a man of 
high principles. Fogg—Yes, but he is never so narrow- 
minded as to use them in dealing with his fellowmen. 
Burlington Free Press: 

Talking about howling successes, is there anything 
that holds a shotgun to a “melancholy dog on a moon- 
light night?” 

The Epoch: 

Young countryman (to girl in confectioner’s)—“ Have 
you got any of them, what they call kisses, them small 
puffy things filled with wind?” Girl— Yes, sir, we 
have the French meringue and the Amélie Rives.” 
Young countryman—“I guess I'll take the Amélie 
Rives. I’ve heerd suthin’ about her kisses and they say 
she makes good ones.” 


Burlington Free Press: 
We pity the Waterbury Watch Company if it ever has 
to wind up its business. 


(Newport) Ky., Journal: 

Two Newport men went over to see Booth and Bar- 
rett in Othello a few nights ago. When the show let 
out neither of them said anything of consequence until 
they got down to the ferry, where, while waiting in the 
float, one who never says anything unless he says it, 
said: “ Ben, that nigger held up his end about as well 
as any of ’em.” 


Merchant Traveler: 
Fifty cents 1s the bell boy’s estimate of a true—truly 


true—gentleman. 





Kingston Freeman: 

“T don’t mind having you snowball my boy,” said an 
irate mother, in Rondout last night, “but I don’t want 
you to make them so hard. That one you hit him with 
has marked him for life.” 





The Cartoon: 
St. Peter (sternly) — “ Halt! 
Beautiful spirit—“ Oh, I’m all right. 


Who goes there?” 
I’m from Boston.” 





